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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
CHRISTMAS IN WAR TIME 


EVERAL times in recent years it 
has seemed as if some depreca- 
tory remark should go with the 
salutation “Merry Christmas.” This 
year we have entered into a great 


war. How long it will last, what 
miseries and calamities our people 
must endure before it is finished no 


wise man will dare predict. One 
thing, however, does seem certain; 
this new world war will make all 
others insignificant by comparison. 
The keyword seems to be “Schreck- 
lichkeit.” Translate that as you 
may, “frightfulness” “savagery” 
“ruthlessness,” no word thus far 
coined in any language will be ade- 
quate. We shall have to use the 

Scriptural phrase in 
Is It a new and terrible 
Armageddon? sense, “eye hath not 

seen, ear hath not 
heard, nor hath it entered the mind 
of man to conceive” what horrible 
things will occur in this war and 
after it. On the day that Japan 
attacked our possessions in mid- 
Pacific and in the Orient, thus 
spreading the war virtually around 
the globe, someone asked, “Do you 


think that now at last we have 
come to Armageddon?” Of course 
the answer was “No.” But short of 
that last battle on earth between the 
powers of heaven and of hell, noth- 
ing can be more hideous than what 
this war will bring forth. Some of 
us had hoped that at least one con- 
tinent and one people—our own— 
might, as we say in the daily prayer 
at the foot of the altar, “be spared 
the horrors of war.” But now, with 
all nations and tribes and peoples 
under heaven, we are in it. We call 
it “total war” and total itis. There 
is now no distinction of age or sex; 
infants are in this war, old men and 
women; distinction between com- 
batants and non-combatants is no 
longer a matter even for academic 
discussion. Professional moralists 
are so thoroughly ignored that they 
might as well be extinct. A book 
like The Catholic Tradition of the 
Law of Nations dedicated “to the 
Greater Glory of God and in Pious 
Memory of Benedict XV, Most 
Worthy Vicar of the Prince of 
Peace,” though published as late as 
1935 is, in the popular mind, obso- 
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lete. Men seem to say, “What does 
the Catholic tradition matter”? and 
as for the “Law of Nations,” it has 
been dropped with not even the 
dubious compliment of being abro- 
gated. Fuit Ilium, says the poet. 
Ilium was and is no more, Fuit 
Lex. There used to be a body of 
International Law, but where is it 
now? Aquinas, Vittoria, Suarez, 
Grotius, Leibnitz, for all the influ- 
ence they exert on the modern con- 
cept of the just war, might as well 
be Babylonian soothsayers, or Bud- 
dhist bonzes. Take, for example, 
St. Thomas who taught that no war 
was legitimate unless it was con- 
ducted “with justice and love”! 
How quaint! How pathetically ar- 
chaic! And how characteristic of 
those old Scholastics who wrote so 
much about angels! Justice and 
love in conjunction with war! 
Imagine! 

There was horror in that church 
in Paris on Good Friday in 1917 
when the Devotion of the Three 
Hours of our Lord 
on the Cross was in- 
terrupted by a shell 
from a cannon sev- 
enty-five miles away. There was 
shame in Italy when // Duce chose 
another Good Friday to launch a 
war of conquest in Albania. But 
shame and sorrow over war seem 
now only sentimentalism. The 
Truce of God, in virtue of which 
armies used to cease fighting on 
Sundays and Holydays, is recalled 
only as an historical oddity and is 
now considered “funny.” 


No Light, 
Ne Law 


ELL then, since the world has 
changed so tragically, cyni- 

cism taking the place of piety, and 
stark brutality having ousted jus- 
tice and love and mercy, how can 
we still continue the Christian cus- 


tom of wishing one another “Merry 
Christmas”? Isn’t that tradition 
also passé, outdated, archaic, one of 
the curiosities of ancient folklore? 
If the phrase be used in all serious- 
ness, might it not give the unbe- 
liever occasion to blaspheme and 
tempt the believer to question the 
Faith? 

The answer—as any one knows 
who is familiar with the history of 
the Christian people—is that nei- 
ther our faith nor our joy depends 
upon external circumstances. When 
Christ was born on Christmas Day, 
He didn’t come into a happy world. 
The surroundings in which His 
Mother gave Him birth were piti- 
able. From this distance we can 
look back upon the stable and the 
straw and the cattle with deep spir- 
itual satisfaction. But those pitiful 
and ignoble circumstances could 
not have seemed a cause of rejoic- 
ing at that time, unless one had the 
supernatural vision of the angels or 
the naive piety of the shepherds. 
Regardless of the 
poverty of the situa- Joy in 
tion, the angels sang Sordid 
Gloria in Excelsis, Surroundings 
and the poor peas- 
ants didn’t think it strange that a 
child should be born in a shelter 
made for cattle. It didn’t horrify 
them that a mother should lie on 
the floor in the straw to be deliv- 
ered, and that she should improvise 
a cradle from an eating trough. 

The time was indeed to come 
when that New Born Babe, grown 
to manhood, would be compelled to 
say, “You shall be scandalized in 
Me this night.” But the shepherds 
were not scandalized in Christ that 
night; nor were the angels, and it 
may be supposed that the maiden 
mother who had said, “Be it done 
unto me according to Thy Word,” 
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felt no great chagrin that her Babe 
should be born in what the people- 
at-the-palace and perhaps even the 
people-at-the-inn would have called 
“sordid surroundings.” 


EGINNING with that night we 

have learned that sorrow and 
joy, like the Kingdom of God, are 
“within you.” Things that make 
the world happy don’t make us 
happy. We are more inclined to 
weep and lament over the so-called 
“pleasures of the world” than over 
our own “misfortunes.” “Where a 
man’s treasure is, there is his heart 
also.” Our treasure is not in com- 
fort or wealth, or pleasant living. 
Our Treasure happens to be on this 
day in a stable. Later on, He will 
be out on the mountainside under 
the open sky at night with less pro- 
tection than the birds which have 
nests and foxes which have dens. 
Still later He will hang in terrible 
pain on a cross before a great crowd 
of jeering sightseers. But wherever 
He is, there is our 
Treasure and where 
our Treasure is 
there is our heart 
and our joy. Asa 
matter of literal fact since the 
Resurrection He has been in peace 
and glory with the Father in 
Heaven. But if He were now actu- 
ally on the cross or on the moun- 
tainside or in the stable, we should 
still rejoice in Him. 

In other words the kind of joy 
that we wish one another on Christ- 
mas Day does not depend on condi- 
tions that prevail at the moment 
here on this earth. We could de- 
sire for ourselves and for all men 
the cessation of war and the end of 
the sorrows caused by war. For 
this indeed we pray. But we pray 
in the same spirit as Mary and 


Heaven 
Is Where 
Thou Art 


Joseph who prayed that night in 
Bethlehem that the Inn might wel- 
come them, or that some humble 
householder should open his door 
to them. But no other refuge being 
available, the stable would do. 
What did it matter? Stables or 
palaces, inns or houses do not mat- 
ter. “Where Thou art,” says 
a Kempis, “there is heaven.” 

So with us: peace is desirable; 
but it is not essential. What we call 
the comforts and conveniences of 
civilized life are appreciated if we 
have them. But we can get along 
without them. The people in Eng- 
land or Russia or Poland have not 
peace; for that matter they have 
not peace in any part of Europe. 
They are suffering in Germany per- 
haps as much as elsewhere. What 
others are suffering we may suffer. 
If so, so be it. Our religion does not 
come or go with prosperity or ad- 
versity. Our faith would be of 
little worth if it could not stand up 
in the presence of suffering. The 
joy that we have in 
our hearts on Christ- 
mas Day would not 
be increased if 
Christ had been born 
in the pretorium or the palace rath- 
er than in a stable. If it had so hap- 
pened that the tribe of David—His 
tribe—had held its place and power 
until He came, and had added to its 
wealth through the centuries; if He 
had been born in one of the luxuri- 
ous castles of Solomon His ancestor, 
we would not welcome Him more 
joyously than we do. Rather the 
contrary. If Jesus had gone 
through life with no sorrows; if in 
the end He had simply laid Himself 
down to die in the midst of comfort 
instead of upon that terrible cross, 
we should feel not relieved but dis- 
appointed. Something would be 


We Love 
Christ More 
This Way 





missing from our religion. We 
really wouldn’t want a comfortable 
Jesus. We shouldn’t understand 
that kind of Christ. We should 
feel that He wasn’t like us. As it is, 
“we have a High Priest like unto us 
in all things.” If it weren’t for the 
stable, the poverty, the straw, the 
shepherds, the ox and ass and all 
the rest of the appurtenances of the 
wretched little hole-in-the-rock in 
which He was born, Christmas 
would not seem Christmas. 


HAT we feel about His birth 
and life and death we should 

like to be able to feel about our own. 
“I know how to abound,” says St. 
Paul, “and I know how to want.” 
He was just as happy with want as 
with abundance. Sometimes he had 
joy and sometimes tribulation, but 
in his tribulations he rejoiced. That 
is the Christian religion. People 
who misunderstand it, call it a “re- 
ligion of escape.” Somewhere they 
have heard the expression: it 
sounds good to them and they use 
it. Of course it isn’t true. We 
don’t try to escape either from this 
world—like suicides—or from the 
sorrows of the world—like hedon- 
ists or sybarites. The whole point 
of our religion is that we can stay 
where we are and be happy. 
Pleasant circumstances don’t over- 
exalt us, and sorrows, even the 
calamities of war, do not “get us 
down.” We need only one thing to 
make us rejoice. Say rather one 
Person. We need God, and Him we 
have because of Christmas Day. 
“What wilt thou have, Thomas?” 
said Jesus to the great philosopher. 
“Nothing but Thyself, Lord,” was 
the answer. Perhaps we have not 
detected the profound wisdom be- 
neath that answer. The point is, of 
course, that having Jesus, he had 
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everything. We have Him Who is 
everything. So we say Happy 
Christmas. All our religion is in 
that salutation for those who see it. 





Buitz aT Hawall 


F ever there was a supreme ex- 
emplification of Talleyrand’s bon 
mot “worse than a crime, a blun- 
der” it was the bombing of Hawaii 
and Manila. History will have to 
deal with the question as to where 
the responsibility rests for that 
colossal mistake. The Mikado is 
perhaps guiltless. He is a kind of 
god, a statue on an altar like Bud- 
dha, eyes closed, deaf and mute. 
The generals don’t let him know 
what is going on. President Roose- 
velt sent him a last minute mes- 
sage, but it may be doubted that the 
Son of Heaven was even allowed to 
see it. 

As for the special envoy sent 
from Tokyo to Washington for the 
particular purpose of keeping Mr. 
Hull distracted with “conversa- 
tions,” it is possible that he didn’t 
know what the home government 
was doing behind his back. 

It narrows down to the “brass 
hats,” the generals, the chief of 
staff, the war-cabinet. They have 
been excoriated by Mr. Hull for 
duplicity and treachery. They are 
assured of a shameful immortality 
as perpetrators of a stupendous 
blunder as well as a 
shocking crime. If Crime or 
they have not ruined Blunder? 
their own country Both! 
and forever nullified 
its imperial ambitions, they have at 
least postponed its advance indefi- 
nitely. It would have been to their 
advantage, even more than ours, to 
keep us out of the war, but they 
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have made it impossible for us to 
remain out and so they have sealed 
their doom. One need not be a 
jingo like Mr. Hearst, who on the 
morning after the attack went wild 
with such cries as these: “We will 
burn up all the paper houses in 
Japan; we will sink their scrap 
iron battleships and put this bunch 
of Oriental marauders on the right 
little, tight little out-of-sight little 
island where they belong, and we 
will fence them in there.” The old 
gentleman thinks he is back in 1898 
with decrepit Spain and the ineffec- 
tual Cervera to deal with. There is 
much more sense in Churchill’s 
warning that the war in the Pacific 
will be long and hard and that the 
American people will now have 
their share of “blood, sweat and 
tears.” 

But long or short, hard or easy, 
swift or slow, this war will prob- 
ably be the one more instance in 
history in which the military caste 
has ruined a people and a nation. 


PEAKING for myself — still an 
advocate of non-intervention in 
wars that are not ours—I cerfainly 
feel no jubilation over the turn that 
affairs have taken. I cannot under- 
stand the wild tu- 
mult in the Capitol 
when the President 
asked Congress to 
declare war. An austere silence 
would have been more decent. They 
could have kept the jubilation in 
abeyance for the next Armistice 
Day. Those loud noises coming over 
the radio reminded me of the excite- 
ment I observed at Lyons in France 
when the first World War broke 
out: drinking in the taverns, shout- 
ing in the streets, singing the “Mar- 
seillaise,” cries of “Revanche,” hys- 
terical laughter and all that. Most 


Unseemly 
Applause 


of the poor fellows who made that 
jubilation were dead in battle be- 
fore the army had learned to build 
trenches and dig in. They went out 
on the open field, as if it were still 
1870, and were mowed down like 
wheat. With three thousand cas- 
ualties in Honolulu it seemed al- 
most obscene for hoary old legisla- 
tors to be yelling their heads off in 
Washington. However, such is 
war. We yell like savage Indians 
when it commences, 
and we yell when it 
ends. We seem to 
forget the old story 
in our First Readers, “Don’t shout, 
boys, the poor fellows are dying.” 
Soldiers and citizens were dying on 
ships, in the streets and in their 
homes at ‘Hawaii while “grave and 
reverend seigniors” were shouting 
and clapping hands at the joint ses- 
sion in the National House. Grim 
silence would have indicated a bet- 
ter sense of the meaning of the 
occasion. 


Solema 
Business 


it may be foolish to feel a per- 
sonal grievance against those 
blundering Japs. But some of us— 
a good many of us, perhaps 80 
per cent of us — were still hoping 
and praying not to be dragged into 
the war, when that vicious and stu- 
pid “blitz” plunged us in. As late 
as December 4th Cardinal O’Con- 
nell was expressing his hope that 
“America still at peace might avoid 
the cataclysm into which Europe 
has fallen.” In anticipation of his 
eighty - second birthday the ven- 
erable Prince of the Church gave to 
the press some personal recollec- 
tions, saying amongst other things 
that Pope Pius X. had “died of a 
broken heart,” that Benedict XV. 
had “died as a result of the refusal 
of belligerents to listen to his voice 





of peace and brotherhood,” and that 
“no one realizes what agony the 
present Holy Father endures in the 
midst of all the madness of war.” 

Those were the thoughts that we 
had in mind when the news came 
that war had now encircled the 
globe, and that we were in it. We 
are in no jubilant mood. We don’t 
slap our neighbors on the back and 
tell them what horrific things we 
will do to “those yellow Japs”; we 
don’t feel like jumping in the air 
and clicking our heels three times 
before we come down. The re- 
ligious attitude toward war is that 
it is a nasty business, which on 
occasion may have to be attended 
to, but that must be undertaken if 
at all soberly and with infinite re- 
luctance. 


BVIOUSLY the war in the Pa- 
cific is now our job. We must 

do it. We have been unjustly at- 
tacked. It is a pity that we have 
such far-flung possessions. It is 
not right for a republic to act the 
part of an empire. But we may say 
in our own justifica- 

A Duty tion that we didn’t 
We want those island 
Cannot possessions. Surely 
Dodge we didn’t covet the 
Philippines. They 

were wished on us—some historians 
say we took them because of the im- 
portunities of England. It's a long 
story—a war of liberation, followed 
bya couple of rebellions, the sur- 
render of Aguinaldo and Aglipay, 
and our taking over in default of 
any one else who could properly 
care for the Filipino people. Re- 
cently we had appointed a date on 
which those people should come 
into their own. That plan is now 
spoiled. We cannot permit our 
protégés to be conquered and en- 
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slaved like the people of Belgium 
and Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Willy-nilly we are in for it and we 
have to do our duty. 

So for Hawaii. It may have come 
into our hands as a result of a good 
deal of conniving and conspiring on 
the part of American business in- 
terests. But that was forty years 
ago—as a matter of fact it dates 
back to the 1850’s—and since then 
we have acquired the confidence 
and affection of the Hawaiian 
people. They were at peace and 
happy. 

Now all that pleasant situation is 
ruined. With one “fell swoop”— 
literally a swoop of dive-bombers— 
that vicious and stupid war party 
in Nippon has destroyed our peace, 
our hope of being the rallying point 
of civilization when the war on 
three continents and on the oceans 
should come to an end. Stupid war 
makers! They have with one mad 
blow projected us into war and 
frustrated their own ambitions. 


D” Germany dictate to Japan 
what she should do, how, and 
when? Was the swift treacherous 
attack upon Hawaii and Manila an 
integral part of Nazi strategy? Most 
commentators and military experts 
think that Hitler directly ordered 
the Japs to do his will, just as he 
has been using Mussolini as an in- 
strument —a rather frail instru- 
ment it must be confessed — for 
some years past. 

One newspaper man, whose ear 
is closely attuned to the White 
House, Paul Mallon, thought other- 
wise. He said (December 8th): 
“The theory that the Japanese 
statesmen might have been inspired 
by a desire to help Hitler is not 
forceful. Hitler is too far away to 
do the Japs either harm or good.” 
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He thinks the Japanese assault up- 
on the U. S. A. a “defeatist confes- 
sion.” An interesting opinion, but 
probably it will be learned later that 
the order to strike was issued to 
Tokyo from Berlin. The first news 
from Germany was that Hitler had 
had no direct part in it but that the 
Nazis admired and applauded the 
Nazi-like Japanese efficiency. At 
the moment these lines are written, 
the direct or indirect part of Hitler 
in the Japanese aitack upon us is 
not demonstrably certain. 

But in any case the bombing of 
Hawaii has made the destruction of 
Hitler and Hitlerism in Europe and 
in Asia more nearly inevitable. 
England and Russia could probably 
have taken care of the job with the 
help of our food and arms. But 
now that we are in 
the war with them, 
this new triple alli- 
ance — curiously 
heterogeneous though it be, an em- 
pire, a dictatorship and a republic 
—will be too much for both Japs 
and Nazis. What will happen to 
Stalinism, and to British imperial- 
ism, and to American democracy, 
in the process no one should ven- 
ture to say, unless he think him- 
self infallibly clairvoyant. But one 
thing seems certain: the attack on 
us was equally stupid for the Nazi 
and the Jap. “Whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad.” 
Whoever ordered the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor was mad. 


The Hand 
ef Hitler? 


TIL that day and date public 

opinion was divided in Amer- 
ica. There still remained 70 or 
80 per cent of our people who 
did not believe that we should go 
into the war —or at least that we 
should send soldiers over seas. 
The action of Japan caused in- 
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stantaneous precipitation in the 
test tube of the American mind. It 
became clear as crystal. We must 
strike back at Japan, and if need 
be at Germany. The blunderers, 
Hitler on one continent and the Nip- 
ponese war group on another may 
have guessed that a demonstration 
in the Pacific would distract our 
attention from Europe, slow down 
the flow of material across the At- 
lantic, interfere with our help to 
Russia and China, and so assure a 
Nazi victory. But it 
is possible to guess 
three things right 
and fail on the fourth. It’s like 
arithmetic: if you have a sum to 
do involving division, multiplica- 
tion, subtraction and addition, you 
may do three parts right, the fourth 
part wrong and so reach a wrong 
result. Hitler (the temptation is to 
speak of him) may have divided 
our ships, multiplied our problems, 
subtracted our help to England, but 
when it comes to the ultimate add- 
ing up he will find that he has got 
the wrong sum. 

Switching the metaphor from 
arithmetic to psychology, it be- 
comes more and more obvious that 
the Japs and the Germans have no 
capacity for looking into the souls 
of other men. With every chance 
in the world to ana- 
lyze the English Psychology 
character, the Nazis 
got the English wrong. With spies 
galore here in the United States and 
on our islands nearer to Japan, 
those smart little “Yankees of the 
Orient” didn’t size us up properly. 
They didn’t learn that the worst 
possible thing they could do was to 
deal with us treacherously. At least 
they should have kept their treach- 
ery strictly under cover until their 
purpose was fully achieved. So long 


Arithmetic 

















as they were snooping around on 
land and sea, on trans-Pacific ships, 
in California and Mexico, taking 
photographs, stealing plans of ships 
and airplanes, drawing designs of 
forts, posing as fishermen all along 
the Mexico and California coast, 
and doing a hundred other tricks 
under cover, they had the advan- 
tage of their own native clever- 
ness and of our habitual careless- 
ness. But to drop bombs on our 
fellow citizens while their ambassa- 
dors were still talking peace—what 
fools “clever” people can be after 
all. 


is one more proof of what we 
have known since the sinking of 
the Lusitania: these practitioners 
of Schrecklichkeit are wretchedly 
poor psychologists. They seem to 
have imagined, as some of our 
newspapers put it, that they could 
“panic America.” A natural mis- 
take. We are an excitable, even an 
hysterical people. Shallow obser- 
vation might lead to the conclu- 
sion that the way to beat us was to 
“blitz” us. Wrong. A deeper 
knowledge of the American mind 
is that of the Editor of the New 
York World -Telegram who wrote 
in the first moment: “After the 
shock, the horror. After the hor- 
ror, the anger. After the anger, the 
resolve. After the resolve, the 
exaltation of being part of a vast 
unity, surging forward in righteous 
defense of our beloved democracy. 
So most of us have been whirled 
through these harrowing hours of 
destiny to the heights of a great 
patriotism.” 
There you have in succinct form 
a true description of how we Ameri- 
cans react to certain stimuli. It 
takes one of our own to size us up. 
The Nazis don’t know us. The Japs 
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don’t know us. They have blun- 
dered psychologically as well as 
strategically. They could have kept 
us out. They have 


dragged us in. Say “Beware of 
rather they have Entrance to 
projected, catapulted a Quarrel, 
us in. They would But 

have done better Being In—!” 


with us out. The 

more reluctant we were to come in 
the more dangerous are we now 
that we are in. 


I CANNOT permit myself any flam- 
boyant predictions of sure suc- 
cess, such as are now heard on all 
sides. We cannot win this war by 
psychology; we cannot hypnotize 
ourselves into victory. It will not 
be merely or even primarily a war 


of nerves. “We do business on 
character,” said the elder J. P. 
Morgan. A nation wins wars on 


character, and loses wars only if 
it has lost character. Hitler could 
not have defeated Austria, France 
and the rest if they had not 
first defeated themselves. He can- 
not destroy Russia or England un- 
less he has caught them at the mo- 
ment when they were about to de- 
stroy themselves. He cannot con- 
quer us unless we have already 
softened ourselves so that we shall 
be easy victims. It 


would be a welcome Decay 
change, if some of From 
our journalists, com- Within 


mentators, orators, 

epithet-hurlers, and those more pre- 
tentious gentry, philosophers and 
moralizers, would take time out 
from their incessant excoriation of 
Hitler to ask how did it come to 
pass that so large a portion of the 
civilized world was in a condition 
to be conquered by that “incredible 
lunatic”? The answer is that the 











“incredible lunatic” could not have 
destroyed a continent unless that 
continent was rotten ripe for de- 
struction. 


HERE is discussion as to wheth- 
er Hitler can come four thousand 
miles across land and sea and defeat 
us. The supposition that he can is 
preposterous unless we have become 
degenerate. With our resources, 
our inventive genius, our supremacy 
in industry, our skill 


Our Own with machinery in a 
Worst machine age; with 
Enemy our population of 


one hundred and 
thirty millions, our oil and iron, our 
limitless food supply; if with all 
this we cannot take care of our- 
selves we shall perish eventually 
and probably soon. 
I believe we can defend ourselves; 
I make no claim that we can defend 
all the world. To those who insist 
that we can defend the American 
continent only if we defend all con- 
tinents, and to that end make our- 
selves masters of all the seven seas, 
I would retort that if that be the 
case, we are done for. No nation 
can defend all the world. No, nor 
any two or three nations in alliance. 
But we can take care of our own 
nation and our own continent. 


E can indeed but not alone with 
battleships and cruisers and de- 
troyers and tanks and submarines 
and bombers and pursuit planes. 
It has been said, “Patriotism is not 
enough.” Neither are armies and 


navies enough. Behind the army 
and the navy, behind the planes and 
the tanks and the destroyers there 
must be a healthy nation, with 
moral no less than physical stam- 
ina. We may set up a “First Line 
of Defense” on land or sea or in the 
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air, but if behind our Line of De- 
fense there is a people that has 
weakened itself with vice and sin 
and self-indulgence and extrava- 
gance, drunkenness, and luxury and 
softness, with sexual depravity, po- 
litical corruption, boodle, graft, 
racketeering; if we concentrate up- 
on national power or national honor 
or national welfare and ignore the 
fact that here and there and in 
many places within our borders 
there are spots so sore that they 
fester; if we go forth to fight for 
four freedoms, or forty freedoms 
abroad, taking no care to be sure 
that all the freedoms are intact at 
home behind us; if we fare forth 
upon the Atlantic and the Pacific to 
smash tyranny while blinding our- 
selves to the fact that we have 
tyrants of our own—tyrants in the 
industrial and labor world; if we go 
three thousand miles or ten thou- 
sand miles to Europe or to Asia to 
defend Capitalism against Commu- 
nazism before we have regulated 
the relation between employer and 
employee, or the relations among 
employer, employee and govern- 
ment here in our own country; if in 
fine we go about on sea and land to 
make one proselyte for the Ameri- 
can way of life while permitting the 
American way of life to disintegrate 
and evaporate under our very eyes, 
we are ready for ruin. No armies, 
no navies, no fighting argosies of 
the air can save us if we are not po- 
litically, economically, socially and 
morally sound. 


HERE remains one consideration 

of particular interest to moral- 
ists. How shall we conduct our 
part of the war now that we are in? 
I find a most amazing ethical docu- 
ment in a contribution to the sub- 
ject by Westbrook Pegler. He must 








have been pretty badly rattled on 
December 8th, but here are some of 
the sentences to which he signed his 
name: “Our War President is one 
of the toughest men in the world 
and we have this comfort, at least, 
in a terrible hour of realization, 
that the head of the nation is not 
only a hard fighter but a tricky 
fighter. .. . In a brawl with Adolf 
Hitler who is after all the principal 
enemy, it is well to have a man in 
the White House who will not 
bother to break clean or keep his 
punches up... . Before this is over 
Hitler will be looking up to the ref- 
eree and yelling ‘foul!’ because he 
tore up the rule book, himself, and 
that fact gives Mr. Roosevelt the 
right to use all the Hitlerian meth- 
ods on the enemy and to improvise 
a few tricks of his own. If Hitler 
executes a hundred civilian hos- 
tages, selected at random, for the 
murder of one German officer in a 
conquered country, the United 
States could raise him a hundred 
victims. . . . This is going to be, as 
it has been up to now, an utterly 
ruthless, dirty war, thanks to Adolf 
Hitler, and the amenities of civiliza- 
tion are going to be waived. Before 
long the American people will be in 
a mood to approve any brutality 
that may be used on the enemy’s 
civilians and civilian hostages be- 
cause the savagery of the Germans 
and the Japanese will make the 
country war-mad.” 

I take that to be the most convinc- 
ing evidence I have ever seen of the 
ethical degeneration of the press. 
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Judged by any Christian standard 
that statement is wholly and hor- 
ribly immoral. Jesus 
rebuked those who 
thought it possible 
to be of His follow- 
ers while following a pagan stand- 
ard; “loving those who love you 
and hating those who hate you.” 
“Do not even the heathen this?” 
He said. It may be true indeed 
that “the American people will be 
in a mood to approve any brutality,” 
but if they do they will cease to be 
Christian; indeed they will cease to 
be civilized. That is one of the 
handicaps placed upon Christians 
who go to war. We must not fight 
like savages even if the enemy fight 
like savages. That is one of the 
reasons why so many arguments 
against war and against our getting 
into the war have appeared in this 
magazine and in other periodicals 
which refuse to abandon a Chris- 
tian ethical code because the rest of 
the world throws ethics to the dogs. 
We have tried hard to keep out. 
We have failed, not because of any 
lack of sincerity or of honest vigor 
of argument, but because of that 
wicked and stupid action of the 
Japs in the Pacific. Now that we 
are in we must fight with honor and 
chivalry. We dread indeed to think 
of what may happen to our Ameri- 
can institutions of liberty and de- 
mocracy while we are at war. But a 
far greater calamity will happen if 
we abandon our ethics and our re- 
ligion in the attempt to re-establish 
civilization. 


Odd Ethics 
if Any 





OUT OF THE DEPTHS 
By MoTHER MinriaM, S.H.C.J. 


E are the fields you trampled down 
And covered with flat stones. 

Beneath the soot and grime and noisy din 
We lie in agony. 
You built your markets on us, 
And your dens of crime, 
Your crowded tenements, 
—aAnd all for gain— 
All our defilement, all our tortured shame, 
For your enriching. 
All our lost daisies, and the ferns you crushed, 
The little laughing streams you choked and bound, 
The violet-crowded valleys that you filled, 
The wind-kissed hills you cut away, 
All for your gain. 
You made us flat and ugly, and you bound us down 
With blocks of gray cement. 


Some day 

We shall come creeping back. 

The fragile tendrils of our vines, 

In treacherous embrace, 

Shall kiss your steel to rust. 

Our grass shall push its mild, relentless way 
Through crumbling brick and stone. 

Our streams shall break their prison doors, 
And slender birches laugh along our lakes. 


Some day we shall come back. 
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By Joun E. KELLY 


Pye third appointment of Maxim 
Litvinov as Soviet envoy to the 
United States is one of the most im- 
portant diplomatic moves of the 
war. An ambassador, as distin- 
guished from a minister plenipo- 
tentiary or chargé d'affaires, is the 
personal representative of his mas- 
ter and as such, entitled to obtain 
audience with the chief executive of 
the state to which he is accredited, 
at any time upon request. Litvinov’s 
long personal relationship with Jo- 
sef Djugashvili, who calls himself 
Stalin, as fellow conspirator and 
later Soviet Government colleague, 
leaves no doubt that he is fully in 
Stalin’s confidence and shares his 
objectives and ambitions. The new 
envoy is one of the few old Bolshe- 
viks (the apostles of world revolu- 
tion, creature of atheistic Commu- 
nism, implemented by the Third In- 
ternational and the Comintern) to 
survive Stalin’s repeated purges of 
the Red hierarchy. Litvinov is com- 
ing to play a great role on the world 
stage; he is the spokesman to the 
democracies in Communism’s su- 
preme hour. After the Red debacle 
in Spain, many observers believed 
that Stalin was turning eastward, 
becoming an oriental nationalist 
despot, with world revolution 
shelved. The Soviet-German war 
has torn away the curtain of mys- 
tery: it is now certain that Lenin’s 
program was never abandoned: the 
size, training and equipment of the 
Red army reveal no defensive force, 
but an instrument of aggression un- 
precedented in history, designed for 
the conquest of Europe and Asia. 


To offset his military losses, Stalin 
is presented with the friendship and 
unlimited aid of the two greatest 
Christian capitalistic powers, which 
have been the promised land of 
Communist plotting for two dec- 
ades. Karl Radek, when high in 
the Red dictator’s favor, declared 
that the Reds would gladly trade 
the whole world for possession of 
the United States. Stalin today has 
two fronts: on one he battles his 
ideological foes in arms; on the sec- 
ond he bores from within his too- 
trusting “fellow democracies.” The 
latter mission apparently is that en- 
trusted to Litvinov. That such a 
man could be persona grata to our 
Government is startling in view of 
his record. 

“Maxim M., Litvinov” is the latest 
of a series of assumed names. His 
elder brother, Leo, who established 
himself as a dyer in San Francisco 
in 1906, stated to newspapermen 
that the family name was Polianski, 
but that the future commissar had 
early adopted the pseudonym of 
Meier Wallach. Who’s Who states 
that he was born in Bialystok, Rus- 
sia, on July 17, 1876, the son of 
Max L. and Ann Perlo. After at- 
tending the local Real School, he 
plunged into political agitation, was 
connected with the Baltic Review 
and functioned as a member of the 
Kiev Committee of the Russian So- 
cial Democratic Labor Party. In his 
youth he went to Germany, where 
he passed as Gustav Graff. Names 
sat lightly upon his family, for of 
five known children, each adopted 
names to his fancy. A sister, Esther 
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Finkelstein, a surname often used 
by Litvinov, resided in Moscow; an- 
other, Rebecca, in Dublin, where 
she sheltered her adventurous 
brother during his many periods of 
misfortune. A brother, Jankel Wal- 
lach, was a Rabbi in Bialystok, 
Lodz and Warsaw. The fifth mem- 
ber achieved sinister eminence. Un- 
der the name of Saveli or Salomon 
Litvinov, he was in charge of the 
financial affairs of the Soviet com- 
mercial agency in Paris. In 1931 
he was arrested, charged with em- 
bezzlement, convicted and deported. 
Both Esther and Jankel found cause 
to complain that when ill and pov- 
erty-stricken, they appealed fruit- 
lessly to their powerful brother, 
then Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Litvinov, as a conscript, served 
in the Caucasus in a unit now dis- 
tinguished as the “Litvinov Regi- 
ment.” He was active in nihilist 
agitation, returning to Kiev at the 
expiration of his service. Here he 
became one of the most prominent 
younger revolutionists and was ar- 
rested by the Czarist police in 1901. 
He spent the next two years in 
prison where he met Kameneff and 
Sinovieff, who inculcated him with 
Bolshevik dogma. A mutiny lib- 
erated a number of the convicts, 
among them Litvinov, who hid un- 
der a false name until amnestied. 
At this time he was in Berlin as 
Gustav Graff, watched by Russian 
agents, who reported his apparent 
afluence. Returning to Russia, he 
entered the employment of the 
wealthy sugar refiner, Baron Gins- 
burg, and after a meteoric rise, was 
suddenly dismissed and imprisoned, 
reputedly for embezzlement. After 
thirteen months he was released 
and financed by his nihilist com- 
panions, commenced his travels in 
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Europe, where he met Trotsky and 
Lenin. He became the- business 
agent and treasurer of the terrorist 
organization. 

In 1905 Lenin attempted a gun- 
running expedition to Russia with 
Litvinov in charge of the funds. 
The small steamer John Grafton 
was chartered from a Scottish port 
and Litvinov, under the name of 
Felix Papacha, and in company 
with the Socialist Burenin, made 
his way to Reval. His correspon- 
dence with Lenin relating to this 
matter is contained in the archives 
of the Lenin Institute. He report- 
ed some progress in suborning sol- 
diers of the Baltic garrison at the 
point chosen for the landing. With 
students and workers from St. 
Petersburg, a cave was dug on the 
shore to hide the arms, but a week 
later the John Grafton was wrecked 
on the coast of Finland. 

In August, 1906, four Bolshevik 
arms buyers were arrested in Ham- 
burg, but as the police had no evi- 
dence of their intentions against 
Germany, the German Communist 
Karl Liebknecht was able to secure 
their deportation to Denmark. 
Among them was Litvinov and the 
notorious agent provocateur, Asew, 
who after the manner of his kind, 
sold out police and revolutionists 
alike. After the failure of the first 
Bolshevik putsch in Moscow, we 
find Litvinov traveling abroad in 
state and safety, under the name of 
Ludwig Wilhelmovitch Nitz. He 
returned to Russia to found the 
weekly Novaja Schnisi, soon sup- 
pressed as subversive. He was not 
long idle: Krassin, then a member 
of the Central Committee of the 
Bolsheviki, offered him his choice 
of roles. He might proceed to the 
United States and organize a series 
of meetings eulogizing Maxim 





Gorki, or take charge of munitions 
smuggling to Trans-Caucasia. Lit- 
vinoy chose the latter. In Paris 
and Hamburg, posing as an official 
of the Republic of Ecuador, and 
aided by the French Socialist, later 
Secretary General of the Second In- 
ternational, Camille Huysmans, he 
purchased several thousand rifles 
and revolvers. By subterfuge the 
arms were transported to Fiume 
and loaded aboard a yacht Litvinov 
had bought “for Ecuador” (though 
he told the Austrian officials the 
arms were destined to liberate Ar- 
menia from the Turks). By an- 
other “stroke of misfortune” this 
vessel also was lost on a reef, and 
no suspicious comrade could check 
the manifest with the cargo. 

In July, 1907, Stalin dynamited 
the Bank of Tiflis, killing thirty-two 
persons and escaping with 250,000 
rubles. Litvinov had a safe posi- 


tion, on the “business” side of this 
conspiracy and took the loot to 


France to buy arms. As Wallack- 
Meer, he was arrested in Paris in 
the act of changing the stolen 
money for francs. The mysterious 
influence that had protected him 
whenever he fell afoul of the law, 
appeared again, and after a short 
imprisonment, he was deported to 
England, where he remained until 
1917. 

The deportee appeared in London 
as “Mr. Harrison, draftsman, jour- 
nalist,” but on occasion called him- 
self Litvinov and, increasingly, 
Finkelstein. In 1916, as Litvinov, 
he was married to Ivy, daughter of 
Walter Low, a wealthy industrial- 
ist. The marriage brought him 
other than financial advantages. 
Town and Country (May, 1936) 
prints a picture of Mrs. Anthony 
Eden with the caption: “Mrs. An- 
thony Eden offers her husband 
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some extraordinary relations 
through her banker father, Hon. Sir 
Gervase Beckett, her cousin, Lord 
Grimstone, and her connections by 
marriage with the wife of Maxim 
Litvinov.” The same issue con- 
tains an article enlarging on Eden’s 
unprecedented reception in Mos- 
cow, when Litvinov was Foreign 
Commissar. 

Writing in The New York Times 
(July 16, 1933), William C. White 
asserted that when the Bolshevik 
leaders returned to Russia in the 
famous sealed train, Litvinov re- 
mained in London in the pay of 
White Russians to spy on the Reds! 
This emulation of Asew apparently 
did not reach the ears of his fel- 
lows in Brest-Litovsk, for early in 
1918 he blossomed out as the “Am- 
bassador of the Russian People” to 
the Court of St. James. The Brit- 
ish Government refused recognition 
and the piqued envoy took his 
troubles to the public platform. At 
Nottingham he made a speech advo- 
cating revolution in France “and we 
hope, somewhere else.” Writing to 
Trotsky, introducing Bruce Lock- 
hart, Litvinov wrote: “I have been 
acquainted with and close to the 
representatives of the [British] 
labor movement. In all the Social- 
ist press, I have published a call to 
the leaders of the English prole- 
tariat.” In the summer of 1918 
he was arrested, held as a hostage 
for the safety of Lockhart, whose 
book British Agent gives an inter- 
esting description of Litvinov the 
terrorist turned diplomat, and de- 
ported. In Copenhagen, the Danes, 
who knew him in his previous guise, 
refused him hotel accommodations, 
and hurried him eastward. 

A minor incident illumines his 
stay in England as unrecognized 
ambassador. At the head of a small 
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group of discharged combatants he 
invaded the box of the future Ed- 
ward VIII. at Wembley during a 
sports festival, commencing a ha- 
rangue against the capitalist class 
whom he would “throw in the gut- 
ter.” The Prince asked quietly for 
his war service and regiment. Lit- 
vinov ignored the interruption, be- 
coming more violent in word and 
gesture, until some of his followers 
took up the Prince’s query. Purple 
with rage, Litvinov shook his fist in 
Edward’s face and fled from the en- 
closure. 

Back in Russia, Litvinov became 
Assistant Foreign Commissar, un- 
der Chicherin, and Ambassador to 
Zsthonia, which had just shaken 
off the Red yoke in a campaign of 
unexampled bitterness, graphically 
described by Popoff in The City of 
the Red Plague. In 1919 he de- 
manded and was refused admit- 
tance to the Versailles Conference; 
to cover his confusion he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to the United 
States, without troubling to inquire 
whether America wanted him. 
America didn’t: the ‘State Depart- 
ment refused even to grant him a 
visa to enter this country. In No- 
vember of the same year Litvinov 
appeared for the first time in an in- 
ternational conference as a diplo- 
mat, representing Russia at the 
Copenhagen convention for the ex- 
change of war prisoners. He made 
humerous attempts to enter Great 
Britain, but in vain, and his re- 
appointment as Ambassador in 1924 
was equally fruitless. Thereafter 
Litvinov was the Soviet spokesman 
at the futile eternity of conferences 
that marked the era of the League 
of Nations. Armed with boundless 
effrontery and an equally unlimited 
expense account he bullied and 
wheedled his way into the Council, 
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while his colleagues were boring in- 
to the Popular Front governments 
of France and Spain. In November, 
1929, he intrigued successfully 
against Chicherin and took his place 
as Foreign Commissar. But 1933 
was his great year. 

In March in the bosom of the 
Council of the League of Nations, 
he defined and inveighed against 
aggressors (Finnish papers please 
copy) but denounced the “attempt 
to include in matters relating to 
disarmament and guarantees of na- 
tional security, anything relating to 
civil or class wars. He could de- 
clare without vacillation that the 
Soviet Government would never en- 
ter into any agreement with the 
British Government, or others rep- 
resented here” impeding revolu- 
tionary movements or class war- 
fare. Leaving his auditors dazed at 
his presumption, he enunciated an 
equally preposterous Soviet foreign 
policy a fortnight later, and on May 
7th turned over control of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway to Japan, a 
step he must regret today. In June 
he pontificated at the abortive 
World Economic Conference in 
London, but his most important 
business there was to talk with 
W. C. Bullitt about American recog- 
nition. Britain capitulated to the 
late unwelcome guest, Ramsay 
MacDonald in person entertaining 
him. 

On October 21st President Roose- 
velt extended an invitation to the 
Foreign Commissar to discuss out- 
standing problems as a prelude to 
recognition. The New York Times 
(October 21, 1933) defined these 
problems as: (1) Russian propa- 
ganda in this country for the over- 
throw of the existing form of gov- 
ernment; (2) the Kerensky debt 
(187 millions); (3) American prop- 
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erties in Russia confiscated by the 
Bolsheviks; and (4) the rights of 
Americans in Russia. The second 
and third points were overlooked in 
the subsequent agreement. Imme- 
diately eulogies of Litvinov ap- 
peared in the press. Edwin L. 
James of The New York Times 
found that he had “a notable record 
of achievement in the past few 
years.” Stanley High, then a White 
House intimate, proposed Litvinov 
for the Nobel Peace Prize and 
praised the “effort to build an eco- 
nomic system on the motive of the 
common good.” He found Soviet 
recognition “tremendously worth 
while . . . it would help to prevent 
wars.” Raymond Moley, smarting 
from his experiences at the Lon- 
don Economic Conference, warned 
against an attempt to spread even 
more Communist propaganda, but 
his voice was lost in the chorus of 
welcome. 

On November 8, 1933, the six- 
teenth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
accession to power in Russia, Envoy 
Litvinov was received at the White 
House. After “very friendly pri- 
vate discussions” in which Secre- 
tary of State Hull found Litvinov 
gave the impression of “more than 
usual frankness,” the United States 
recognized Soviet Russia on Novem- 
ber 17th. Simultaneously former 
Senator Smith W. Brookhart, spe- 
cial adviser to the Department of 
Agriculture, sugared the pill offered 
the American people by announcing 
that Russia was ready to place im- 
mediate orders amounting to 520 
million and that the Soviet Union 


was “the best credit risk in the - 


world, better than Wall Street.” 
Needless to say, the orders did not 
materialize. 

As part of the agreement, Lit- 
vinov addressed a letter to the 
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President, in which, as “Peoples’ 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs” he 
made certain definite promises, 
binding upon the Soviet regime. In 
view of Communist activity in this 
country since 1933, the written 
pledge of Comrade Litvinov is worth 
reprinting in full: 


“It will be the fixed policy of the 
Government of the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republic: 

“(1) To respect scrupulously the 
indisputable right of the United 
States to order its own life in its 
own jurisdiction in its own way, 
and to refrain from interfering in 
any manner in the internal affairs 
of the United States, its territories 
or possessions; 

“(2) To refrain, and to restrain 
all persons in government service 
and all organizations of the Govern- 
ment or under its direct or indirect 
control, including organizations in 
receipt of any financial assistance 
from it, from any act, overt or cov- 
ert, liable in any way whatsoever to 
injure the tranquillity, prosperity, 
order or security of the whole or 
any part of the United States, its 
territories and possessions, and in 
particular, from any act tending to 
incite or encourage armed interven- 
tion, or any agitation or propaganda 
having as an aim the violation of 
the territorial integrity of the 
United States, its territories and 
possessions, or the bringing about 
by force of a change in the politi- 
cal or social order of the whole or 
any part of the United States, its 
territories or possessions; 

“(3) Not to permit the formation 
or residence on its territory of any 
organization or group, or of repre- 
sentatives or officials of any or- 
ganization or group, which makes 
claim to be the government of, or 
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makes any attempt upon the terri- 
torial integrity of the United States, 
its territories or possessions; not to 
form, subsidize, support or permit 
on its territory military organiza- 
tions or groups having the aims of 
armed struggle against the United 
States, its territories and posses- 
sions, and to prevent any recruiting 
on behalf of such organizations and 
groups; 

“(4) Not to permit the formation 
or residence on its territory of any 
organization or group, and to pre- 
vent the activity on its territory of 
any representatives or officials of 
any organization or group, which 
has as an aim the overthrow or the 
preparation for the overthrow of, or 
the bringing about by force of a 
change in the political or social or- 
der of the whole or any part of the 
United States, its territories or pos- 
sessions.” 


Litvinov signed the above pledge 
on November 16th. On the follow- 
ing night, with the recognition a 
fact, the Foreign Commissar ad- 
dressed the National Press Club. 
Ralph M. Easley quotes him as fol- 
lows: “The Communist Party of 
America is not concerned with the 
Communist Party of Russia, and 
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the Communist Party of Russia is 
not concerned with the Communist 
Party of America.” The records of 
the Seventh Plenum of the Commu- 
nist International, held at Moscow 
in August, 1935, the evidence ad- 
duced at the trial of Earl Browder 
and the admissions of that thor- 
oughly competent witness on Com- 
munist relations, the investigations 
of the Dies Committee prove ad 
nauseam that the Communist Party, 
U. S. A., and all of Stalin’s stooges 
who follow the party line anywhere 
in the world are definitely and in- 
tegrally part of the world-wide 
atheistic conspiracy whose head- 
quarters is in the Kremlin. There 
is only one Communist Party and 
Stalin is its master. 

A doctrinaire Communist, Am- 
bassador Litvinov may shrug off, as 
“bourgeois consistency,” accusa- 
tions that he broke his pledge on 
the eve of its making. His old com- 
rade Menjhensky, former head of 
the GPU, was franker: “As long as 
there are idiots to take our [Soviet] 
signature seriously and put their 
trust in it, we must promise every- 
thing that is being asked, and as 
much as one likes, if we can only 
get something tangible in ex- 
change.” 
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By RIcHARD SULLIVAN 


eres have been many times in 
my friend Monaghan’s life when 
his temper has got the better of 
him; and he is without any doubt 
at all the loudest-voiced man in 
America; and ordinarily, as hap- 
pens even with lesser men, his an- 
ger and his vocal cords collaborate 
on wonderful works of violence. 
There is in fact only one time in his 
whole history when Monaghan lost 
his temper and his voice together. 
That time a rage so tremendous 
that it should have roared by itself 
unexpectedly struck Monaghan 
dumb. Sad, incredible treachery! 
Once — only once in his life — did 
Monaghan splutter. 


It happened years ago when our 


town was smaller. Monaghan was 
calling on one of the Kehoe girls— 
Kate, the red-haired one, the young- 
est and last at home of six daugh- 
ters. There was a great rivalry at 
the time between Monaghan and 
Dan Malone, both of whom had beat 
out half a dozen other young bucks; 
but nobody could tell which of 
these two Kate favored. She rolled 
her big blue-green eyes at Mon- 
aghan and told him sorrowfully 
that she wanted always to live with 
her dear parents. She let Dan Ma- 
lone hold her hand and confessed 
to him that soon she was going to 
run away to New York to become 
an actress. She had both of the 
poor men nearly crazy. No doubt 
she got a great deal of advice from 
her five married sisters on how to 
handle the situation; but even with- 
out advice she would have been sly 
enough, and devilish enough, to set 


the whole town in suspense. Why, 
people followed that courtship as if 
it were a ball game. It was known 
to everybody that Monaghan had 
bought the big lot at the corner of 
Church and Elizabeth Streets, in 
anticipation, of course, of putting 
up a house for Kate there; and 
people said Dan Malone was going 
to borrow money from his great- 
uncle to set up in the shoe business 
on Market Square. Monaghan’s 
friends argued that he was older, 
more mature, and financially the 
sounder of the two and thus was 
the likelier prospect, despite his 
complexion, which in those days 
was like that of a tomato. But 
Dan Malone’s friends said money 
wasn’t everything, and wasn’t Dan 
steady and hard-working and 
younger and surely more handsome 
and undeniably far less explosive? 

Well, that’s the way it was, and 
nobody knew how it was going to 
be, and it went on for months. 
Then one night in the middle of 
winter it was Monaghan’s turn to 
call on Kate Kehoe. He got him- 
self all fixed up in a new suit of 
clothes and a new overcoat with a 
beaver collar—he was a fancy 
dresser, Monaghan — but when he 
went out on the street he found it 
was a bitter cold night, and the 
thought occurred to him that it was 
just the right kind of evening to sit 
in the snug warm Kehoe parlor and 
when the proper time came to pro- 
pose the question which he had al- 
ready proposed unsuccessfully 
seven times. So when he got to the 
front door of Kate’s house he was 
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blowing on his fingers and stamp- 
ing his feet to impress her. But 
when she opened the door to his 
knock she looked so surprised that 
he thought for a minute she hadn’t 
been expecting him at all that 
night. He reflected, however, that 
with a girl like Kate you never 
knew what she was thinking, and 
he thumped into the house with a 
tremendous whoop of appreciation 
at getting in out of the wind. For 
a moment he did nothing but stamp 
about inside. Then as he tossed his 
overcoat on the sofa he turned to 
Kate. “Well, what'll we do, Kate?” 
he roared at her jovially. “It’s too 


bitter cold to go out anywhere to- 
night, so what’ll we do for amuse- 
ment?” 

She blinked at him with those big 
blue-green eyes as if she were 
thinking of something else and 
maybe worrying about it. Then she 


glanced at the clock. “Well, did 
you come without any ideas of 
your own, John?” she said. 

Now this reply peeved Monaghan, 
because he had expected her to an- 
swer something different. He was 
irritated too by the queer absent- 
minded manner in which she was 
wandering about the room now. 
“Well, it’s bitter cold, that’s the 
only idea I’ve brought with me!” he 
rumbled. “All I know is we'll have 
to think of something!” he boomed. 

“Well, I don’t know, I’m sure,” 
said Kate primly. 

He glowered at her and unexpect- 
edly she giggled. He prepared to 
laugh, but then she was looking 
solemn and sad. He sat down on 
the sofa, bewildered by these quick 
changes. She sat on the edge of a 
chair across from him, looking now 
as if she was ready to leap to her 
feet out of sheer nervousness at the 
first word he’d utter. 
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Well, he blew his nose and sighed 
and looked at the carpet, pretend- 
ing to be thinking hard. Kate 
plaited her fingers and smiled to 
herself as if she were remembering 
something exciting that had hap- 
pened to her yesterday and were 
wondering when it would happen 
again. When Monaghan glanced 
up under his eyebrows and saw 
that sweet reminiscent look on her 
face he couldn’t stand it. He 
clapped his hands. “I’ve got it!” 
he burst out. 

Kate started up with a gasp, and 
sank back breathless. “What is it 
now?” she whispered. 

“We'll pop some popcorn!” cried 
Monaghan triumphantly. 

“Ah, John,” murmured Kate, “I 
hate the sound of the little things 
snapping in the pan—they make 
me nervous, they do. I don’t think 
I'd like to pop popcorn.” 

And she looked so weak and sor- 
rowful at the very thought that 
Monaghan hastily growled, “There 
now, there now” to soothe her 
down. Then he slapped his knee 
and made her jump again, while he 
cheerfully suggested that maybe 
they could look at the photographs. 
“That night in the summer when 
it rained so hard, Kate, I didn’t see 
them all that time, you remember, 
we were just commencing the sec- 
ond book when you got the tooth- 
ache, maybe tonight we could—” 

Kate clasped her hands and 
sighed. “What I would dearly love 
is a sleigh ride,” she said, and let 
her eyes roll at him. “But you 
haven’t got a sleigh, John,” she 
added sorrowfully. 

“I can get a sleigh!” shouted 
Monaghan, quick as that. 

Now there was nothing on earth 
he cared less for than taking a 
sleigh ride on a night like that one, 
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you understand, but he was always 
such a naturally cross-grained man 
that the best way to get him to do 
a thing was to tell him he couldn’t. 
And for Kate Kehoe, who knew him 
well, mind you—for Kate Kehoe to 
tell him with that sweet forbearing 
sigh that he didn’t have the equip- 
ment to satisfy her dearest wish to 
go sleigh riding, well, it was like 
dropping coals in a powder barrel. 

“I can get a sleigh, Kate!” roared 
Monaghan. And when he saw her 
shaking her head in doubt at him he 
snorted with high indignation, as 
if he were the last man in the world 
to be questioned for things of that 
sort. “Oh, I can get a sleigh all 
right, if that’s all!” 

“Now wherever would you get a 
sleigh, John?” sighed Kate, turning 
her head away. 

“I can get one!” swore Mon- 
aghan, deep and distinct, shaking 
his finger at the ceiling. 

“Ah, but you just can’t go out 
and get a sleigh wherever you 
look,” said Kate, nodding pathetic- 
ally. 

“McGinnis has got a sleigh!” 

Kate looked up with a great and 
sudden eagerness, but then slowly 
her shining eyes grew sad. She 
shook her head in mournful si- 
lence. 

“That’s the best sleigh in this 
town, the one McGinnis has got!” 
thundered Monaghan. “He has 
nothing but the best, me friend Mc- 
Ginnis! He—” 

“Ah, but you don’t want to walk 
all the way out to McGinnis’s house 
on a night like this, John.” 

“Who says I don’t?” shouted 
Monaghan, glaring at her. 

“But it’s way to the edge of town. 
It’s a good mile, John, it’s over a 
mile.” She took a quivering breath 
and wrenched her big eyes away 
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from him woefully, as if the argu- 
ment were over. 

“My resistance to the cold has 
always been good!” declared Mon- 
aghan loftily. He reached for his 
new overcoat with the beaver col- 
lar. “If it’s a sleigh ride you must 
have—” 

“But maybe when you get there 
McGinnis won’t let you have the 
sleigh.” 

Monaghan snorted with contempt 
at the mere suggestion of his fail- 
ure. He was pleased to see Kate’s 
anxious look change quickly to one 
of bright proud admiration. 

“Ah, John, you’re so masterful!” 
she whispered. 

She hastily helped him to button 
his overcoat; she was as sweet and 
excited as a child as she wound his 
muffler around his ears for him; 
but then despite his attempt to 
make a lingering farewell of it he 
found himself out on the cold street 
in two minutes’ time. 

Now that winter was the longest 
and coldest one ever known in 
these parts, as the weather records 
will prove if you suspect my word, 
and the night Kate Kehoe picked 
to go sleigh riding was the worst 
night of the whole winter. The 
wind was a whip and the snow was 
blowing wild. For the first little 
while as he strode along he had 
amused himself by idly cursing the 
fickle ways of women, but soon he 
moved gradually on with inevitable 
logic to the one demented whim of 
a particular woman. And while he 
was brooding on this subject he 
even took a certain bitter satisfac- 
tion out of imagining how Kate 
would carry on if his dead body 
was brought in next day frozen 
stiff as a slab. Then the horrible 
thought occurred to him that since 
she had been so shamelessly eager 
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to see him go maybe she wouldn’t 
care a hoot if he never came back. 
And he began to see her as a heart- 
less female. The more he stewed 
the more cruelly he felt the foul in- 
justice that was being worked on 
him, and before long he was so wild 
with the outrage that he half-sus- 
pected her of using his friend Mc- 
Ginnis’s sleigh as a mere pretext for 
betraying him deliberately to the 
dangers of death by freezing. She 
stood out in his mind now as a kind 
of glamorous renegade, a lovely 
creature false to the very marrow 
of her bones. Now you may won- 
der why, thinking this, he didn’t 
turn into some warm shelter on the 
way. Ah, it was because Monaghan 
was no lad to give up when the go- 
ing was rough. With all his soul 
he was bound and determined to 
get that sleigh and show Kate Kehoe 
what kind of man he was. “T’ll 


show you, you murderin’ beauty!” 


he shouted in the face of the cold 
night. 

But by now his cheeks felt like 
boards alongside his teeth and he 
was wondering if his nose was still 
out in front of his face, for it was 
too dark to see and he couldn’t feel 
it He bent into the wind and 
pushed along talking aloud to keep 
himself company. “I'll show the 
girl!” he bellowed out, waggling his 
head. “I’ll take her sleigh riding if 
she wants to go! Me friend McGin- 
nis’'ll help me out. Ah, he’s a good 
man, McGinnis, and certainly if he 
was the devil himself he couldn’t 
turn down a man that’d walk all 
this distance this bitter cold night 
to borrow the loan of a sleigh. No, 
McGinnis’ll look after his friends, 
he will, and I’ll show that—” 

And with this in his angry en- 
thusiasm he took an unadvised step 
onto a frozen puddle and sat down 
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with a sudden sort of sliding mo- 
tion that carried him a good bit of 
his way ahead. But this uninten- 
tional progress so displeased him 
that still sitting there he began to 
howl various violent threats and 
imprecations at the ice. He was 
just working around to a few 
equally appropriate remarks on the 
snow, the wind, and the darkness 
when he became aware of a fri- 
gidity in a part of his body which 
up to now had not suffered; so he 
leaped to his feet and commenced 
dancing and hopping about and 
flapping his arms to start up some 
kind of sluggish circulation of the 
blood. He blew down the wrists of 
his gloves at his hands, which were 
like two lumps of a glacier, and as 
he marched along toward McGin- 
nis’s house he gabbled to himself 
like a wild man: “There’s plenty of 
things I’ve done for McGinnis in me 
time!” be declared fiercely. “Didn’t 
I help him out when he was in that 
fix last summer with the county 
board? Yes, and didn’t I warn him 
against that fella Blodgett or 
Dodgett or whatever that was tak- 
ing orders on gold watches two 
years ago, and is it my fault if 
right in the face of all of my good 
counsel McGinnis goes ahead and 
orders a gold watch that has no de- 
cent works in it and then hasn’t the 
gumption to put in a complaint to 
the company about that fella 
Blodgett or Dodgett or whatever? 
Ah, there’s plenty of favors I’ve 
done for McGinnis, and it won't 
hurt him to let me have the loan of 
his sleigh this night!” 

And so he went along flapping 
his arms like a desperate character. 
By this time he was drawing close 
to the end of his journey, but a bit- 
ter gloom had seeped into him with 
the freezing cold, and he was far 
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from pleased at the prospect ahead. 
“That McGinnis!” he muttered. “I 
wonder sometimes if he’s all he 
should be. Ah, we’re none of us the 
men we might have been, but when 
I think of the way he treated his old 
mother that time, packing her off to 
his sister’s place, the poor old lady, 
because he said she was making 
trouble with his wife— well, it 
makes you wonder, it does. Any 
man that would mistreat his own 
mother that the good God gave him 
is not a man to put your confidence 
in. Ah, there’s a lot McGinnis will 
have to answer for some day! A 
lot that isn’t known now. But the 
secrets’ll come out the last day! 
He'll pay for it all!” 

And he stumbled along woefully 
now, with all his early enthusiasm 
frozen out of him. He kept thinking 
in vindictive snatches of how Mc- 
Ginnis had treated his poor old 
mother and of Kate Kehoe and the 
sleigh ride she wanted, and then he 
began wondering how the Eskimos 
ever stood it up in the frigid zone if 
this is only the north temperate, 
and all of a sudden he found him- 
self at McGinnis’s gate. He came to 
this knowledge through McGinnis’s 
collie dog, who came growling and 
skidding out at him with its claws 
scraping the ice and its big teeth 
bared. The dog had no doubt 
thought Monaghan some sort of 
disreputable burglar on the prowl 
about the premises and it plainly 
showed its intention of taking a nip 
out of the fleshy part of the in- 
truder’s leg. But Monaghan bent 
stifly and whistled a weak little 
tune and wheedled the dog with as 
much sweetness and deception as 
his mood would allow, until finally 
the animal recognized him as a 
friend; whereupon it leaped on him 
to lick his face out of sheer foolish 
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affection and in so doing knocked 
the poor man over backward into 
a crusty snow bank. There the 
happy dog discovered Monaghan’s 
new beaver collar and playfully be- 
gan to chew it, pretending it was a 
rat. And all this, you understand, 
did nothing whatever to soften any 
of the overpowering emotions that 
had been growing up in my friend 
Monaghan all the evening. 

“Get off of me, you filthy beast!” 
shouted Monaghan to the dog, who 
was scrambling joyfully on his 
bosom. “You’re a scabrous turn- 
coat like your master, you are! 
Who would have thought it of Mc- 
Ginnis? He calls himself me friend 
and he sets his dog on me. It'd be 
like the black-hearted villain to re- 
fuse me the loan of his sleigh! I 
walk all over the countryside in 
the bitterest cold that God Almighty 
ever let on the earth and he turns 
me down, does he! There’s grati- 
tude for you! There’s friendship! 
Get away, you poisonous animal, or 
I'll kick your slats in!” 

And seeing a light flash on in the 
upper part of the house he scram- 
bled to his feet and let out a bel- 
low: “McGinnis!” 

A window opened upstairs in the 
house and out stuck the black head 
of McGinnis against the light. “Who 
is it down there?” yelled McGinnis. 

“It’s Monaghan, that’s who it is!” 
roared Monaghan. “And, McGinnis, 
I’m here to tell you—” Here the 
dog began to yap and frisk about 
with insane excitement and all of 
a sudden it gave a frantic spring up 
at Monaghan’s beaver collar, which 
evidently was a very great delight 
to it; but Monaghan dodged and let 
out a flow of words that even on a 
night like that one should have 
blistered the poor collie’s hide 
right off its back. “Can you hear 
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me, McGinnis?” hollered Monaghan. 

“What are you doing out there?” 
called McGinnis, who was a curious 
and innocent man. “And a night 
like this of all nights of the year!” 
he added in wonderment. 

“McGinnis, you know that sleigh 
you have standing in the shed?” 
Monaghan’s voice was high and un- 
steady. 

“I do,” said McGinnis, “but 
what—” 

“Well, you can take that filthy 
rotten sleigh and you can go to hell 
with it!” screamed Monaghan. “I 
wouldn’t take it if you gave it to 
me!” 

And with that he whirled and 
aimed a kick at the unsuspecting 
dog that would have killed the poor 
beast if it had hit him square, but 
providentially it only grazed him. 
“Get away from me, you miserable 
traitorous hound!” he shouted. “I'll 
have no more of your deceit!” 

And leaving McGinnis hollering 
out the window at him in bewilder- 
ment with Mrs. McGinnis pulling at 
him from behind end the poor af- 
fectionate dog yelping in sorrow at 
its betrayal, Monaghan stumped 
out of the yard and strode wrath- 
fully back the way he had come. 

All the way back to Kate Kehoe’s 
house he rehearsed the oratory 
he’d give her when he got there, 
and what he had said up to this 
time was like the murmuring of 
doves compared to what he was 
working up to say at Kate’s 
house. 

But when he got there he found 
Dan Malone on the sofa beside Kate 
in the warm room and both of them 
siggling and silly, and a bowl of 
fresh-popped popcorn on the table 


and the book of photographs 
spread-eagled on the floor as if 
somebody had dropped it there and 
forgotten it—and before Monaghan 
could catch his breath Kate Kehoe 
laid her hand on his frozen sleeve 
and said, “Ah, John, you’re back! 
And here’s Dan dropped in while 
you were gone!” 

And with that she glanced at Dan 
Malone with proud excited eyes and 
both she and Dan began to laugh 
uproariously. 

“John,” said Dan Malone, “there’s 
something you should know.” 

“Yes,” murmured Kate with a 
coy glance up into Monaghan’s eyes. 

“Katie and I are engaged to be 
married,” said Dan Malone. 

“Yes, and you’re the first to 
know, John,” whispered Kate hasti- 
ly, as she went on petting 
Monaghan’s sleeve, “and I want it 
to be that way, John, I want you to 
be the first, for you’ve been a dear 
friend to me always!” 

Monaghan looked from one to the 
other. He had opened his mouth to 
speak a minute before, and it still 
hung open, but he couldn’t say any- 
thing with it. Words were blowing 
up inside of him like enormous 
bubbles, but he just stood there 
gaping. The other two were wor- 
ried; they told him to sit down, 
to rest himself; but Monaghan 
wouldn’t. He shook his head; a 
sizzling inarticulate noise escaped 
from his lips; his face had the tense 
anxious look of a great red balloon 
swelling and swelling and waiting 
to burst. But nothing happened. 
At last he gave a pathetic little 
gulp, waved his hand hopelessly, 
and in a miserable fizzing silence 
stumbled out of the room. 
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By ARTHUR STANLEY RiIGGs 


oe have always learned 
the hard way. When they have 
learned, it is too late. They are 
dead. 

History tells a definite story. As 
far back as one cares to go, one 
finds men who believed they were 
smart enough, and strong enough, 
to tell all the rest what they must 
and must not do. They had the 
same idea of the centralization of 
power, theoretically economical 
management and increased effi- 
ciency that moved the American 
dictators of the gay and grisly nine- 
ties to create the first business 
trusts. The story has the same end- 


ing everywhere, and in all the cen- 


turies. The bloody-minded tyrants 
always met death in some form; 
their modern imitators in the fields 
of finance and business caused the 
enactment of the Sherman Law, the 
NLRB and so on, with the end not 
yet in sight. 

The old dictators were the more 
picturesque, though they sported 
no top hats. And the very word 
used to describe these tyrants— 
dictator—is as picturesque in its 
origin as were the men who wore it. 
The Greeks called the man who 
exercised power without legal war- 
rant fyrannos, tyrant, whether he 
ruled well or ill. It remained for 
Rome, during the height of the 
popular agitation focusing around 
Licinian laws of 367 B. c., to ap- 
point officially a dictator for crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. So the first notice 
we have of a dictatorship is the 
public act of the representatives of 


the people, solemnly turning over 
their rights to a single man. Later 
Rome appointed a dictator to take 
care of the perils caused by crime 
waves, sedition and warfare. This 
individual was known as an “ad- 
ministrative dictator.” Habits gain 
strength by use, and once Rome had 
learned that a dictator could ac- 
complish things quickly, the Eter- 
nal City developed the idea. 

Roman dictators, being regularly 
appointed public officials (supposed 
to relinquish their powers at the 
end of six months in the case of the 
administrative dictators, or after 
performing the particular services 
that called the rest of them into be- 
ing) were merely somewhat un- 
usual public servants. The first 
was named in 501 B. c., the last in 
216. But the real thing in dictators, 
as we think of them, was and is 
very different. Often the man was 
a legitimate prince or monarch of 
the blood, a duly elected ruler, a 
successful and idolized general, and 
so on. Power, fed by ambition and 
first hand experience with public 
stupidities, enabled such individ- 
uals to arrogate more and more 
sovereignty to themselves. Despo- 
tism waxed with capacity until the 
infuriated populace overthrew the 
false dominion and butchered the 
despot. 

Prior to any Greek civilization 
there were despots. Not until 
Leonard Woolley discovered the 
royal burials at Ur in Mesopotamia 
did we have any tangible records to 
make one shudder. These tombs 
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date back to approximately 3500 
p.c. They honored the deified mon- 
archs with human sacrifice on a 
large scale. In one grave, as the 
excavators removed the debris of 
ages, the spectacle was appalling. 
In the inner chamber lay the king- 
god. At the lower end of the slop- 
ing passageway leading to the tomb 
lay the skeletons of the soldiers of 
the royal bodyguard, still clutching 
spears, their copper helmets still 
covering fleshless skulls. Against 
the wall of the tomb chamber 
proper lay nine ladies of the court, 
elaborate golden head-dresses a 
jumbled mass on what remained of 
their heavy black hair. Six oxen, 
the rotting harness about their 
bones, glimmered in ghostly sug- 
gestiveness, three to each heavy 
four-wheeled cart, with skeleton 
grooms at their heads and skeleton 
drivers grinning from the vehicles. 
In Queen Shub-ad’s chamber the 
court ladies lay in two parallel 
rows, the royal harpist—finger- and 
arm-bones still caressing the muted 
strings—at the end; and kneeling, 
one at the head, another at the foot, 
of the royal lady’s bier, two more 
skeletons to testify to the absolu- 
tism of this ancient monarch and 
his queen, who went their way into 
the nether regions with their court 
in gala attendance. 


The ancient world’s story is full 
of towering figures we think of as 
dictators because of their absolute 
powers and outstanding genius for 
dominion. In most cases they came 
to the purple through right of birth 
or other recognized succession. The 
greater Greek world, however, knew 
a truer form of dictator or tyrant: 
the man who, without the right to 
power, seized upon and held it 
through a combination of craft and 
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strength. As a whole, the old world 
had so narrow a view of life and 
possessed so little knowledge that 
no man dreamed of such things as 
individual liberty or of the people 
having any voice in the government. 
In such circumstances the king was 
accepted as a matter of fact. If he 
proved just, wise and tolerant, his 
people were happy; if he proved 
cruel, vicious or weak, the people 
suffered accordingly. But until 
Greece developed democracy, no 
one disputed the king’s “divine 
right” to wield power. 

History is replete with the names 
of men of both types. Darius the 
Great of Persia is perhaps the most 
notable of the strong, ruthless, just 
monarchs whose word was a divine 
command to millions of subjects 
who prospered under his wise and 
clear-sighted rule. For the first 
time in the long march of man’s 
upward progress, one man had the 
vision to perceive and the faith in 
himself to compel men to do some- 
thing never undertaken before. 
Darius conquered nation after na- 
tion as a soldier; then as a states- 
man he welded these discordant 
elements into an empire, attempt- 
ing government, as Breasted says, 
“on a larger scale than the world 
had ever seen before, but it was 
government controlled by one man. 
The ancient world never forgot the 
example of the vast Persian Em- 
pire controlled by one-man power.” 

Perhaps Darius and his succes- 
sors had from time to time to 
“purge the party” of undesirable or 
conspiring elements; but it is safe 
to believe that if he had to, he did 
not feel the need to lie about it pub- 
licly. Nor is it likely that the 
“Great King” ever attempted to 
justify his conquests by offering the 
victims of his sword the satisfac- 
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tion of being “protected” against 
mythical enemies, or against peo- 
ples with whom they had been 
peacefully trading for centuries. 
Total war, accompanied by the 
most revolting cruelties, obscenities 
and plundering was the Assyrian 
doctrine. As the armies of Ninive 
were the first in the world to be 
equipped with iron weapons, they 
were able to establish clear supe- 
riority over enemies possessed only 
of copper and bronze. From the 
standpoint of ordinary humanity 
there does not seem to have been 
much choice between the great As- 
syrian monarchs. Frightfulness in 


conquest, an iron hand in ruling 
the peoples who had been brutally 
stripped of everything they and 
their lands possessed, and a savage 
government at home appears to 
have been the gospel by which Sar- 
gon II., Sennacherib, Esarhaddon 


and Ashurbanipal or Sardanapalus 
maintained themselves for almost a 
century (722-626 B. c.). 

The definition of war given by 
one of the greatest military philoso- 
phers and analysts of all time, Gen- 
eral Baron von Clausewitz, might 
have been the result of his study of 
the Assyrian system. He wrote: 
“War is only a continuation of 
State policy by other means... 
none of the principal plans which 
are required for a war can be made 
without an insight into the political 
relations . . . war is not only a po- 
litical act but also a real political 
instrument, a continuation of politi- 
cal commerce . . . by other means.” 

As the Assyrian State was the 
King, and his policy was always the 
extension of Assyrian domain and 
influence, it was as natural for 
him to make war on recalcitrant 
peoples beyond his borders as to 
enact horribly savage laws for the 
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goverance of his domestic subjects. 
For a century the trail of the As- 
syrian armies was marked by ruin 
and desolation accomplished with 
such ferocity it makes one think of 
the destruction of Poland. There 
was no way to machine-gun help- 
less civilians twenty-five hundred 
years ago, no aircraft to bomb hos- 
pitals, no poison gas to blister and 
corrode the flesh of anyone coming 
into the most casual contact with 
it. But wherever the Assyrians 
went they practiced all the cruelties 
they knew. Generals and kings who 
made the fatal mistake of being 
captured or who surrendered, were 
impaled screaming on stout posts 
erected outside the victims’ cities. 
Important men were skinned alive 
and their pelts nailed to the city 
gates, the snarling curs of the army 
fighting over the still living bodies 
while the terrified and sickened 
populace shuddered. Huge piles of 
the slain were heaped up to gratify 
the vanity of the victorious king, 
and captives marched past in ago- 
nized suspense, the leaders wearing 
about their necks the cut-off heads 
of their quondam princes. Cities 
were thoroughly looted, then 
burned. Babylon was so ruthlessly 
destroyed that the Assyrians went 
to the trouble of turning the river 
through it to make sure it would 
never be rebuilt. The last great 
king - dictator of them all, Ashur- 
banipal, had the severed head of his 
enemy the King of Elam hung in a 
tree in the garden where he zud the 
queen held a banquet. 

In view of the thoroughness of 
the Assyrian policy it seems strange 
that none of the royal bankers, 
economists, agrarian experts or 
business men realized that the royal 
armies were winning only Pyrrhic 
victories, while the internal re- 
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sources of the expanding empire 
were decreasing in almost exact 
ratio to its apparent triumphs. The 
army staff had planned everything, 
from the use of fear as a psycho- 
logical weapon to break down ene- 
my morale and weaken resistance 
before the final clash at arms, to 
the atrocities which invariably suc- 
ceeded victory. The loot was sup- 
posed to pay for the cost of the 
campaign. The conquered country 
was stripped of crops, cattle, its 
manufactures if any, all its wealth. 
Every individual was turned inside 
out, and every home, temple and 
public building vacuum-cleaned of 
anything worth stealing. But no- 
body gave a thought to the increas- 
ingly pressing domestic agricul- 
tural problem. 

Dictators can press men into 
armies and get them killed off if 
necessary. But not even a dictator 
can produce crops on farms when 
the workers have all been forced 
into the army, and the women are 
not numerous or strong enough to 
plow, to plant, and to reap the vital 
harvests. So long as the conscrip- 
tion acts drew farm laborers for 
only limited campaigns, in which 
the losses were not insupportable, 
the harvests continued to come on 
with accustomed regularity. But 
endless foreign wars and the steady 
growth of the army to cope with 
the requirements of the national 
expansion policy in the end virtual- 
ly annihilated the peasant class. 
The results of this short-sighted 
regime were slow in making them- 
selves felt, but when thousands of 
acres of farms lay fallow because 
there was no one to cultivate them, 
and the middle and upper classes 
began to be hungry, the effect was 
overwhelming. Hand in hand with 
hunger stalked fear. The blight 


spread from within to the border- 
ing countries. Not all the supplies 
stolen or otherwise acquired from 
the outside could make the defi- 
ciency good. Rich men who cared 
only for their own satisfaction 
bought up the farmlands right and 
left, and made ostentatiously showy 
country estates of them. These, 
however, raised no crops to feed 
starving Assyria. Forced labor 
could not supply even the army 
adequately, and the rest of the 
people learned desperation on 
empty bellies. 

The Assyrians could not fight all 
the time without sustaining losses. 
Desperate enemies, well knowing 
what awaited them, fought with the 
reckless fury of the doomed, and in 
the long run killed off so many As- 
syrians that the army had to find 
replacements from among the con- 
quered people and slaves. Natural- 
ly, when things began to go badly, 
revolts flamed up on every side. 
Not all the savage brutalities of the 
kings could crush them. The sub- 
jected peoples whose levies now 
made up a large part of the As- 
syrian forces were full of sedition 
and bitterness. One thinks inevi- 
tably of the Czecho-Slovakia, Aus- 
tria and Poland of the present. 
Their troops could not be trusted 
by the Assyrian commanders. Far 
and wide all those enemies not yet 
stiffled threatened the rapidly weak- 
ening empire. Like the Reich of 
today, Assyria had at last plenty of 
room-for-living — so much that its 
armies could not defend its borders 
or support themselves. 

The final crash was just punish- 
ment. Ninive and the other great 
cities were annihilated. For cen- 
turies no one knew even where they 
had been. The Assyrian tongue 
was wiped out of men’s speech. 
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Only the shameless clay-tablet rec- 
ords of the Fuehrers of the period 
and their abysmal stupidity in 
wickedness remained to witness 
that sometimes crime carries its 
own reward. 


Drearily, almost without relief, 
the story of tyranny drags its way 
down the ages. Dictator after dic- 
tator followed the same general 
line of conduct, displayed the 
same blindness to everything but 
the alleged glory of conquest and 
expansion, and perished or failed to 
survive long the inevitable break- 
down of all he had reared. So we 
have a drunken Alexander, perhaps 
as brilliant a soldier as Hannibal, 
and certainly quite as ruthless and 
cruel, dying of his dissipations be- 
fore the task he had set himself was 
completed; and the miserable dis- 
integration of his conquests almost 
immediately after his death. 

Tiberius the Roman, legal Em- 
peror and good soldier, grew rapid- 
ly into a dictator, and finished his 
days a self-exiled, crapulous sensu- 
alist on the island of Capri, while 
Rome was dissolving under his feet 
and the crucified Nazarene Carpen- 
ter, of whom he probably had not 
heard except as a minor disturber 
of the peace in Jerusalem, was ris- 
ing after his death into the greatest 
figure the world had ever produced. 
Wherever we look we find the same 
savage commentary on the futility 
of man: the same lugubrious course 
of lies and cruelty, treachery and 
mass murder, national obloquy and 
ultimate disaster. Regardless of 
nationality, the pattern remains 
unvarying, since its bases are in the 
elemental flaws of human character 
and will. The dictators have al- 
ways shouted that the system of 
government is wrong; that they 
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alone have the panacea for all mor- 
tal distress. Today we are told the 
sinners are capitalism and democ- 
racy—by men who themselves were 
never capitalists and who are in- 
capable of perceiving that democ- 
racy is not a form of material gov- 
ernment but a matter of spiritual 
principles by which men live in 
peace. 

History’s rolls are full of the 
names of petty dictators: men who 
oppressed their fellows without in- 
fluencing world events. Italy’s tur- 
bulent story during the later Middle 
Ages and Rinascimento had its 
quota of these fellows, princes who 
made no shame of trading in hu- 
manity and its woes. Torture, poi- 
son, terrorism, blackmail and worse 
were all trump cards in their selfish 
and brutal game, but none of them 
accomplished much more of perma- 
nent interest than having his sinis- 
ter likeness immortalized by some 
great painter. Charlemagne had 
come and gone, leaving his un- 
wieldy monstrosity of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire to be quarrelled about 
by half the world, and Philip II. in 
Madrid, though he was legitimately 
the king, evolved a system with his 
satellites for governing the vast 
New World that for dictatorial cal- 
lousness and brutality has never 
been equalled in either scale or re- 
sults. 

When the great Napoleon’s turn 
came, the world had learned noth- 
ing. Tricky, ambitious, able with 
the ability of clear genius, utterly 
without the rudiments of principle, 
the Corsican cheated here, lied 
there, put the right persons in obli- 
gation to himself, won battles 
against less gifted strategists, culti- 
vated a slavish adoration by the 
French nation, and boldly assumed 
the imperial purple. He gave an 
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uncomprehending world much, but 
he devastated French character, he 
left a nation of cripples and old 
men behind him, and—he could not 
invade England. 

Away to the north another form 
of absolutism wrote long and tragic 
chapters in humanity’s record as 
the Czars of Russia built their gro- 
tesque empire of the .blood and 
bones of their minions. The Rus- 
sian peasant was not even a man 
until March 3, 1861, when Czar 
Alexander II. signed the emancipa- 
tion proclamation freeing the serfs 
and enabling them to become hu- 
man beings with the right to own 
property. Nevertheless, Siberia 
and the mines continued to exist, 
and men who dared to raise their 
eyes went to them until the weak 
Nicholas II. and his family perished 
in a cellar under the blind rage of a 
people not yet awake enough to 


wipe out all despotism, but mad 
with the lust for revenge and 
power. 


Josef Stalin’s slow climb to the 
top of the masfer list of dictators is 
perhaps the least interesting of all 
because the most atavistic. In the 
once obscure party worker consid- 
ered without enough brains to 
amount to anything his superiors 
need fear, lurked all the deep guile 
of his oriental ancestry, plus a 
ferocity of soul no wild beast can 
boast. Unmoved by any glow of 
humanity he has starved, tortured, 
imprisoned, assassinated, exiled to 
a living hell in the salt-mines, regi- 
mented the dumb millions of Rus- 
sia. Where other dictators have 
been content with relatively small 
“purges” and “liquidations,” Stalin 
has accomplished wholesale mur- 
der on a scale commensurate with 
the vastness of Russia’s dominions. 
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All the Axis powers today are vis- 
ibly on the decline to an unla- 
mented demise. However loudly 
the dictators of two of them may 
shout, in their hearts Mussolini and 
Hitler know that only a little time 
remains in which they can con- 
tinue. The third member of the 
group is in some respects the most 
provocative because it represents 
the acceptance by a nation of near- 
ly eighty millions of people of the 
notion that their dictator, the Em- 
peror Hirohito, is a human personi- 
fication of deity, and that whatever 
he wills is also the will of the gods. 
Add to this the fact that the Japa- 
nese people are attempting to live 
in a sort of extended feudalism, 
with feudal morals and thinking, 
while also adopting all they can of 
the ways of the pagan West, and it 
is clear that of all dictatorships 
only the Japanese has any hope of 
survival. 

The traditional Japanese beiief 
in the sacredness of the emperor 
dates from early feudal times, when 
he was rigidly secluded and the 
temporal affairs of the nation were 
administered by the Shogun, the 
military dictator of Nippon. Dur- 
ing the infancy of the Emperor 
Mustuhito Commodore Perry 
opened Japan to the world, and 
eventually the Shogunate ceased. 
Its powers, however, were largely 
taken over by the naval and mili- 
tary parties of the Satsuma and 
Choshu clans, who rule the country 
with iron-handed disregard of any- 
thing except what they consider 
compatible with Japanese destiny. 
In their greed and ambition they 
have overlooked the fact that if 
Japan is to be enumerated among 
the great world powers, she must 
conduct her affairs on the same 
basis as the rest of civilized man. 
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She cannot behave like a ronin 
(a masterless samurai free lance 
whose business was violence) and 
expect to be treated gently. The 
impoverished people are fermenting 
with discontent over taxation, mur- 
derous military service and famine. 
Chinese heroism and philosophy 
have already defeated the insane 
grab campaign on the Asiatic main- 
land, and with the rest of the world 
gradually enforcing economic sanc- 
tions against her, Japan cannot 
contemplate further war or any 
added dictatorships except for one 
reason. The military-naval clique 
may prefer to save face by dashing 
its brains out against the rock of 
occidental wrath rather than crash 
in a dynastic upset or find itself 
thrown to the sharks by an in- 
furiated nation.’ All the Japanese 
pretense of being first-class in a 
military sense is braggadocio. Any 
well trained naval expert will agree 
that the navy is far from that. 

Yet Japan, notwithstanding what- 
ever happens in the martial aspect, 
will keep more of her past and 
present identity than either Ger- 
many or Italy when the crisis has 
passed. The fiber of Japanese peas- 
ant character is so tough, the atti- 
tude of soul so simple, the physical 
hardiness of the race so thoroughly 
established by centuries of what we 
should call insufficient nourish- 
ment, that the people will survive. 
We may disagree with a great deal 
in the Japanese code, but we cannot 
refrain from admiring the courage 
the uncomplaining endurance, and 
the devoted loyalty of a people 
whose dictators for more than two 
thousand years have never given 
them a chance. 


1 Eprrorn’s Nore: This article was written be- 
fore the war started between the United States 
and Japan. 
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When Benito Mussolini gradual- 
ly worked himself into dictatorial 
powers in 1918 as a political op- 
portunist, his combination of 
vision, strength and shrewdness 
was more than a match for the con- 
stituted authorities, since he had 
the backing of an undisciplined 
horde of former soldiers still bear- 
ing arms. The details of J] Duce’s 
increasing megalomania and power 
are too familiar to need recounting; 
but it is interesting to note histori- 
cally that, like his predecessors 
among the Caesars, he strove to 
leave a truly constructive imprint 
upon the country. In sharp con- 
trast with other dictators, both past 
and current, Mussolini worked 
near-miracles for his people. Al- 
most overnight he wiped out the 
murderous Maffia and Camorra, 
making both Southern Italy and 
Sicily safer than they had been in 
historic times for either native or 
alien. He drained and cultivated 
the pestilential Pontine Marshes, 
long a source of fever and death. 
He built splendid roads, abolished 
the beggar nuisance, bettered the 
public health, cleared away ancient 
rookeries to give his swarming 
metropoli needed breathing space, 
and turned the majority of Italians 
from sullen acquiescence to pro- 
found admiration for the genius 
with which he was making Italy 
glow in a new vigor and hope. He 
fought the Turk successfully, defied 
the League of Nations over Ethi- 
opia, and, given more time and 
economic opportunity, might have 
turned the Libyan littoral into the 
granary it once was. 

As his successes piled up his am- 
bitions waxed but his judgment 
waned. Unlike his fellow-upstart 
and imitator Hitler, Mussolini did 
not run strongly to wholesale 
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butchery. Castor oil in huge doses 
and bludgeonings by gangs of Fas- 
cist brawlers held the people in 
what the dictator considered suffi- 
cient bondage. So long as the Jews 
did not obtrude and the rest of the 
people were careful, the lightning 
did not strike promiscuously. From 
the dictatorial standpoint this was 
evidence of weakness incompatible 
with the exercise of absolute power. 
It must, however, not be forgotten 
that Italy is the home and focus of 
the mighty Roman Church. The 
Italian populace, whatever else its 
shortcomings, is whole - heartedly 
Catholic. Mussolini could not safe- 
ly flout or abolish the Catholic 
Church as Stalin did the Orthodox 
Church, or invent a neo-pagan 
State religion as did Hitler. In any 
event, his hold upon his people was 
less rigid than the holds of his com- 
peers upon their nations. 


It seems strange that a man of 
demonstrated sagacity should not 


have realized this, and that he 
should have become so inflated 
with military ambition as not to see 
that however courageous Italians 
may be individually, they have 
never in modern times made first- 
class troops. The handwriting 
blazes upon the wall of the Chigi 
Palace. Yet when Mussolini and 
his regime crash, the Italian people 
will not only have been united as 
perhaps nothing less than Fascism 
could have welded them together, 
but whether or not they retain the 
monarchy as it is, they will have a 
country which has almost offset its 
financial and colonial losses by its 
material domestic gains. 

Between the three iron men of 
the three formidable dictatorships 
the differences are fundamental de- 
spite the sameness of the practical 
results. Stalin prefers to involve 
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the entire world in futile struggles, 
so that the Soviet, meaning himself, 
can spread the doctrines of State 
Socialism—and gather choice pick- 
ings with little effort and less risk. 
Mussolini dreamed of renewed Ro- 
man empire in Africa and near by, 
and was ready to make any sacri- 
fice — of others — to get it, and a 
place in history for himself. Since 
he has accomplished a great deal 
that has good in it, it is hard to be- 
lieve that he does not regret many 
of the extremes to which he has 
been forced to go to achieve even a 
partial success. He is the most 
nearly human of all three. 

It is only when we reach Hitler 
and the murderous group in power 
with him that we descend into the 
abyss of political and moral turpi- 
tude. Genius Hitler may be; psy- 
chopath he has clearly revealed 
himself, and, through the vicious- 
ness of his co-dictators, the com- 
plete reincarnation of tyranny. Ut- 
terly scornful of faith, honor and 
truth, he is an archaeological petty 
despot come to life in the twentieth 
century, an anachronism too bloody 
and diabolical to be true. For the 
Germany he professes to love and 
serve he has accomplished only ter- 
rorism and disillusionment. Such 
material gains as he has made are 
negligible in the summary of his 
work. Unlike the saber-brandish- 
ing Mussolini and the enigmatic 
Stalin, he has his being in a sly, 
ophidian detachment from his fel- 
lows. His aerie at Berchtesgaden, 
watched and guarded and vermin- 
ous with his spies and bullies, per- 
fectly symbolizes the man and his 
sick philosophy—the man who 
poses as having written Mein 
Kampf. 

In all the centuries through 
which “thinking man” has toiled 
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hazardously up from a frightened 
parity with the dinosaur and the 
saber-toothed tiger, has he made 
only material progress that such 
things as these can be? Is the dic- 
tator the answer to mass human- 
ity’s pitiful groping for someone to 
lead it still higher? The dictators 
pretend to believe so. 

When the world was small and 
simple, peoples lived largely unto 
themselves, or if they struggled 
with their neighbors had relatively 
little effect upon the rest of man- 
kind, so dictators could not become 
international factors outside a very 
circumscribed orbit. Today science 
has mostly conquered time and 
space. What Rome, Berlin, Mos- 


cow and Tokyo do is known to their 
antipodes while it is occurring, and 
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the deed is accordingly of world- 
wide significance. But the proof 
that the dictator is not the solvent 
of man’s problem inheres in his 
mere recrudescence in the twen- 
tieth century. 

Through all the ages human na- 
ture has not changed. Even Chris- 
tianity, though it has ennobled and 
uplifted, has not yet transformed 
human emotions and tendencies. 
So we may hope confidently. The 
enslaved millions today are the 
sons of the resolute past. Like 
their predecessors, when life be- 
comes too onerous, they will 
awaken, and in their turn teach 
their oppressors. 

History always repeats. Dic- 
tators always learn the hard way— 
too late. 


THE GREAT PLATEAU 


By CULLEN JONES 


STOOD before the altar of the world 
Alone; immune to sorrow, joy and pain; 
Immune to struggling virtue, pride, and harsh 
Discordant roars where man Delies the soul 
Here manifest: immensity conquers 
The vagrant doubt and blends with reason’s dream 
A universal harmony decreed. 


Heaven-tracing trees, chasms, granite cliffs; 
Streams contented with their endless toil; 

And over all a silence brooding as 

A vaporous cloud; the tent of solitude 

Wide-spread on somber peak and purpled canyon, 
And yet a Presence vaster than the mind’s 

Weak range surcharges finite with a gift 

That thrills expectant flesh to know within 

Its ken has passed a shadow’s shadow—calling. 





And there beyond, rolling as a wave— 

The mightiest ever formed in homage to 
Eternal laws, the desert billows, swells, 

And rolls away to shimmering, fading skylines. 
Great bald spots of saffron alkali 

Giving to unchained gusts its haze 

Of dust; rimrocked, stern arroyos filled 

With wild prophetic mystery. The pulse 
Pounds out its answer to the thinker’s quest: 
It tells of truth above the skeptic’s sneer. 


Malapi—lava cooled an age, 

Sown as seeds of drabness—barren, dull. 

Bunch grass, buck brush, dry lakes, the acrid smell 
Of schadscale; greasewood—dark and ocean-green, 
Blended with gray sage in a frozen sea; 

Aromatic odors rising to the sun— 

An incense to the dawn. The coyote screams 

His monody to patient stars and moons; 

The lion caterwauls; the rattlers bask; 

The badger scurries to his kiln-dried home, 

And mustangs, single file, weave silver trails. 


What in this vastness calms the fevered eye? 
What in this waste engenders souls to rest? 
Peace, the prophet of our greater cause, 
Pervades the majesty of a nobler theme. 

Yes, all is concord—all is psychic peace; 

The very spirit of the sky allays 

And seems to understand its healing touch. 
The winds—the desert’s thunder-organ, play 
Where Time, the master builder, has rehearsed 
And muttered low a psalm before he fled: 
“This is God’s garden; barren in man’s woes, 
And bountiful in meditated prayer.” 








CATHOLIC LEAKAGE: A FACTUAL STUDY 


By Tuomas F. CoaKLEy 


HERE has always been consid- 
erable guess work about Catho- 
lic parish statistics. This unre- 
liability, starting with the parish 
unit, obviously distorted the dioce- 
san totals, and finally penetrated 
into the statistical reports for the 
entire Catholic body in the United 
States. But a “divine discontent” 
is abroad, and the time seems to be 
approaching, however slowly, when 
more and more scientific data will 
be available as a basis for estab- 
lishing the causes for the appalling 
number of cases of defection and 
apostasy from the faith. More ac- 
curate information will enable us to 
judge more realistically the effi- 
ciency of the present methods em- 
ployed by the Catholic Church in 
her unwearied efforts to repair the 
leaks in Peter’s storm tossed boat, 
and to keep supernatural religion 
alive in this topsy-turvy world. 
The statistical summaries in the 
Catholic Directory are not to be re- 
lied upon too much; nor are the 
Directory authorities alone to be 
blamed for this. For instance: it 
is obvious that the general birth 
rate of the entire country has been 
on the decline for some years. Yet 
in spite of that, the baptism figures 
of various dioceses appearing in the 
Catholic Directory show an actual 
increase. In some places this in- 
crease between 1939 and 1940 has 
been almost fantastic, ranging from 
52 per cent up to 163 per cent. The 
1940 figures in the Directory show 
that the Catholic birth rate is 28 per 
thousand, whereas in 1939 the same 


Directory showed the Catholic birth 
rate to be only 23 per thousand. 
Such a rise in the space of a single 
year makes it impossible to take the 
Directory figures too seriously, par- 
ticularly as some of our most thick- 
ly populated dioceses furnish no 
figures of baptisms which could be 
compared with the general birth 
rate of the whole country. 

It would not be rash to say that 
no one knows how many Catholics 
there are, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, in this country. Nor is this 
surprising. There is no uniform 
method of census taking; there is 
no settled series of questions asked 
on a census inquiry; there is no re- 
quired time during the year, or 
period of years, for taking up a cen- 
sus, either in parishes or in dio- 
ceses. Many thousands of Ameri- 
cans are rapidly becoming gypsies, 
moving about restlessly several 
times during the year, without any 
fixed abode, living in rooming 
houses and trailers. It is doubtful 
if any city pastor, least of all the 
present writer, knows precisely the 
number of souls in his own parish, 
in spite of extraordinary methods 
in census enumeration, and a con- 
siderable outlay of time and effort 
and money to learn the facts. We 
have had a continuous census in 
Sacred Heart, Pittsburgh, for fifteen 
years, day after day, during which 
we ring every door bell, and inter- 
rogate every family, Protestant and 
Catholic, Pagan and Christian, Jew 
and Gentile, White, Black, and Yel- 
low. 
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It is not rare to find city pastors 
reporting that no small proportion 
of their funerals is made up of per- 
sons utterly unknown to them, with 
no census record, no affiliation in 
any of the parish activities, nor a 
contributor to the collection. In 
numerous instances it is the under- 
taker who introduces the pastor to 
the corpse, the death having taken 
place in a hospital, where the last 
sacraments were administered by 
the hospital chaplain. 

That 31 per cent of the present 
conscripted armed forces in this 
country is registered as Catholic 
does not imply that such a percent- 
age can be applied to the general 
Catholic population. It is notorious 
that draft boards do not all act with 
equal impartiality. In many places 
serious irregularities have been 
found to favor the deferment or 
classification of influential persons. 
The average Catholic young man is 
intensely patriotic, he often enlists 
voluntarily, and lacking economic 
and political influence, is drafted 
irto the army, while others are un- 
disturbed in their life and work. 
This is one of several reasons for 
the disproportionate number of 
Catholics in our armed forces, and 
it necessarily throws the general 
statistical figure out of its true per- 
spective. 


The primary reason for a careful 
census and study of the figures in 
this parish was to know better the 
spiritual problems in which our 
people were involved. But there 
were other problems too, not en- 
tirely spiritual. One was the neces- 
sity for rebuilding our entire parish 
plant, including our grade and high 
schools. If birth control among 
Catholics is making such inroads as 
our figures undeniably indicate, 
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there will be no necessity for erect- 
ing a huge school that will be with- 
out pupils in a relatively few years. 
Hence to know what we might rea- 
sonably expect in the way of a fu- 
ture Catholic population in this 
parish was a prime motive in our 
census quest. > 

In a serious effort to arrive at the 
facts, unpleasant or not, within a 
definite area, an intensive study was 
made of 150 marriages in Sacred 
Heart Parish, Pittsburgh. Fifty of 
these were valid mixed marriages, 
entered into after the non-Catholic 
party was properly instructed over 
a considerable period of time. After 
this instruction, the pre - nuptial 
promises were duly signed, a dis- 
pensation was obtained from the 
bishop, the marriage took place in 
the presence of a priest, and so far 
as outward appearances gave evi- 
dence, there was great hope of a 
happy union, in which the faith of 
the Catholic party and the children 
were amply safeguarded. 

Fifty of the cases we studied were 
invalid marriages, in which one of 
the parties was a Catholic. They 
usually eloped to some neighboring 
state, there was no previous instruc- 
tion of the parties at all, and there 
was not a shred of anything Catho- 
lic about the marriage ceremony. 

Finally, 50 of these cases were 
marriages in which both parties 
were Catholics, and the marriage 
took place in church, usually at a 
Nuptial Mass, and the ceremony 
had all the blessings that the 
Church could bestow upon the mar- 
ried couple. 

To present a better picture of the 
150 marriages under consideration, 
may I say that this parish is partly 
in a business section, partly in an 
apartment house, rooming house, 
residential district. The people all 
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speak English, being the second or 
third generation of parents or 
grandparents born in Ireland, Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, and a few 
scattered countries. They run al- 
most the whole gamut in the eco- 
nomic scale, from families where 
our Parish Social Service Depart- 
ment is frequently required to come 
to their relief in the way of food, 
shelter, clothing, medicine, and 
other needs, all the way up to peo- 
ple who rent substantial homes, or 
who own them, although there is 
no one in this parish with sufficient 
wealth to be able to afford a chauf- 
feur. 

Our figures prove to us with an 
imperious warning voice that it is 
not only the immigrant who has 
failed to keep the faith. Others, 
native to the soil, have a record for 
apostasy and lukewarmness and 
leakage that should make us less 
boastful of the stanch practical 
Catholicity of Americans in the 
United States. 


It may not be without interest to 
indicate the method followed in 
each of the marriages under inves- 
tigation. Some 76 interrogations 
were made of each party, covering 
the history of the husband and wife, 
their children, their parents, broth- 
ers and sisters, their religion, na- 
tionality, occupation, their present 
matrimonial status, their home life, 
and whether educated in public or 
parish school, and for how long a 
time. 

One of the striking things uncov- 
ered by this survey was that of the 
50 marriages in which both parties 
were Catholics, only 68 per cent of 
them attended Catholic schools dur- 
ing their youth. Public schools do 
not show up so badly as we would 
expect in the light of these figures. 
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Not every Catholic child who at- 
tends a public school is thrown so 
much into non-Catholic society that 
he will later on keep company with 
and marry one who is not a Catho- 
lic. 

On the other hand, 41 per cent of 
all those involved in valid mixed 
marriages had received a Catholic 
education. Sad to say, a Catholic 
education is in itself no guarantee 
that Catholics will marry Catholics 
and avoid the perils incident to 
mixed marriages. 

More astonishing still, we found 
that 33 per cent of those attempt- 
ing invalid marriages were edu- 
cated in Catholic schools, and for a 
long period. Catholic education 
again is no guarantee that the 
parties receiving it will live as 
Catholics and marry within the 
laws of the Church. Otherwise 
we cannot explain the sorrowful 
fact that although they attended 
Catholic schools, one-third of them 
contracted an invalid marriage after 
an elopement, when they went 
through a civil marriage ceremony 
before a civil magistrate or a non- 
Catholic minister, making a special- 
ty of such a wretched travesty on 
the sacredness of marriage. Cer- 
tainly it would appear as if the 
Catholic school alone was not high- 
ly successful in safeguarding the 
practical faith of those who were ex- 
posed for more than 7 years to its 
influence, as was actually the case 
in the 50 invalid marriages we 
studied. 


By their fruits you shall know 


them! Is there something wrong 
with many of our Catholic schools? 
Are some of them Catholic only in 
name, because nuns in a religious 
habit teach in them, or because a 
Catholic saint’s venerated name ap- 
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pears over their portals? The vital 
question is whether religion is 
made an integral and essential part 
of the curriculum, so that it receives 
at least as much attention as any 
other subject. Are all teachers in 
Catholic grade and high schools 
competent to teach religion? Do 
they get as adequate a training for 
it as they get for teaching mathe- 
matics, chemistry, history, or 
music? Is it not rashly assumed 
sometimes that a nun’s habit con- 
veys spontaneously of itself great 
skill in teaching religion, no matter 
how youthful or inexperienced the 
nun may be? Are the doctrines 
of the Church and the necessity for 
their practice impressed upon the 
pupils in such fashion that they 
penetrate into their daily duties, so 
that Catholicity becomes what so 
many eloquently call “a way of 
life”? 

Or could it be possible that some 
of our Catholic schools are not 
much different from public schools? 
And could this result from unwisely 
imitating the custom of some of 
our Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties where so little stress is laid on 
religion that it is not a required 
subject after the freshman year, in 
spite of the quite obvious platitude 
that unless religion is important at 
every level of life, it is not important 
at all. 

For the purposes of this study, 
the writer investigated two Catholic 
colleges of great reputation in this 
country, and interrogated profes- 
sors teaching there and pupils at- 
tending them. I found to my dis- 
may that in one college there was 
no religious instruction given at all; 
and in the other the religious in- 
struction for freshmen and sopho- 
mores only consisted of the “His- 
tory of Civilization,” and “Catholic 
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Psychology” and “Social Studies” 
and a “Catholic Ethics” and “Scho- 
lastic Logic.” And this in spite of 
the papal encyclical of Pius XI. on 
the Christian Education of Youth, 
where the Holy Father lays down 
the law on pages 30 and 31 that 
“Religion must be in very truth the 
foundation and crown of the youth’s 
entire training; and this in every 
grade of school, not only the ele- 
mentary, but the intermediate and 
the higher institutions of learning 
as well.” Why should Catholic 
priests be required to urge their 
flock to attend such Catholic edu- 
cational institutions from which 
formal religious instruction is al- 
most banished? 

When it comes to the practice of 
their religion, in the 50 marriages 
in which both parties were Catho- 
lics, we found that 8 per cent of 
them failed to attend Mass regular- 
ly, and had not received the sacra- 
ments for long periods. Only 80 
per cent of their children attended 
Catholic schools, although very su- 
perior Catholic educational facili- 
ties were available to them free of 
charge, with free books, and the 
school is little more than a mile 
from the farthest house in the par- 
ish, with ample, frequent, safe, and 
cheap transportation facilities. So 
that Catholic faith, Catholic educa- 
tion, a Catholic wedding, and extra- 
ordinary Catholic church and school 
facilities in their immediate neigh- 
borhood resulted, sad to say, in this 
notable defection from the optimum 
of Catholic life. 

In the 50 valid mixed marriages, 
32 per cent of the men were Catho- 
lic, and 68 per cent of the women 
were Catholic, and each Catholic 
party attended Catholic schools for 
about 9 years. Before ihe marriage 
the non-Catholic party received a 
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thorough course of instruction, and 
solemnly promised to safeguard the 
faith of the Catholic party, and to 
educate the children in Catholic 
schools. Nevertheless this pledge, 
seriously entered into, was violated 
to the extent that only one-third of 
the children resulting from such 
marriages were educated in Catho- 
lic schools. In other words, every 
time there is a valid mixed mar- 
riage, even after all the necessary 
precautions have been taken, still 
one-third of the parties neglect or 
refuse to live up to them. 

As a matter of fact, of the chil- 
dren in these 50 valid mixed mar- 
riages, only 82 per cent of them 
were baptized; the remaining 18 
per cent were either unbaptized or 
they were baptized in Protestant 
churches. As with nations, so it 


seems with many of those entering 
into mixed marriages; sacred trea- 
ties are only scraps of paper! 


It is 
well known, of course, that there is 
an increased peril to faith when a 
mixed marriage is entered into by a 
Catholic man and a Protestant wo- 
man. It is far more disastrous than 
when the woman is a Catholic, and 
the man is not. When the man is 
a Catholic, our figures show that 
twice as many in the family miss 
Mass and are irregular in the recep- 
tion of the sacraments, and twice 
as many are not baptized at all, or 
else are baptized Protestants, and 
about three times as many miss 
their Easter Communion, and about 
seven times as many are brought up 
Protestants as when the mother is 
a Catholic party to the mixed mar- 
riage, validly contracted. 

On the other hand, of the 50 mar- 
riages in which both parties were 
Catholics, the evidence showed that 
28 per cent of them were the chil- 
dren of mixed marriages; and yet 
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they had enough faith to marry 
Catholics, indicating that some valid 
mixed marriages are not fatal to 
the Catholic faith and practices of 
the parties. Why? The answer 
comes later on. 

It is almost unnecessary to say 
that in the 50 invalid marriages, al- 
though the Catholic parties involved 
attended Catholic schools for about 
7 years, none the less only 40 per 
cent of the children were baptized 
Catholics, and only 3 per cent of 
them attended Catholic schools. So 
when we here at Sacred Heart learn 
of a Catholic eloping and entering 
into an invalid marriage, we can 
predict with almost mathematical 
accuracy that 60 per cent of the 
children resulting from such a sin- 
ful and invalid union will never be 
baptized at all, or else they will be 
baptized Protestants and that 97 per 
cent of the children will never see 
the inside of a Catholic school. 

From the 50 Catholic marriages 
there were 106 children; from the 
50 valid mixed marriages there were 
105 children, or about 2 children 
per family. From the 50 invalid 
marriages there were only 57 chil- 
dren, or just about 1 child per fam- 
ily. And yet the race requires at 
least 3 children per family merely 
to reproduce itself. Sometimes we 
delude ourselves into thinking that 
birth control has made no serious 
inroads among Catholic families; 
but these figures indicate that birth 
control is in the ascendant, and 
Catholic parents are losing not only 
their faith but their morality as 
well. 

The Superintendent of Parish 
Schools in the Diocese of Pitts 
burgh, in his latest Annual Report, 
dated October 1, 1941, says, “In the 
ten year period from 1931 to 1941 
the enrollment in our Elementary 
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Schools has decreased by the start- 
ling total of 12,648 children.” 

However, the actual situation is 
far worse than that, for it fails to 
take into account the increased pop- 
ulation in the diocese during the 
past ten years. In 1931 the Catho- 
lic population was 581,327. In 1941 
it is 683,067. This is a gain of 17% 
per cent. In 1931 there were 80,- 
017 pupils in elementary schools. 
In 1941 there should have been 174 
per cent more than this figure, or 
94,020 pupils. Instead of that there 
were only 67, 369, which indicates 
a loss of 26, 651 pupils, instead of 
12,648 as listed in the Superinten- 
dent’s report. Taking a pupil load 
of 40, this loss of 26,651 pupils 
means there is in this diocese need 
for 666 less school rooms, for 666 
fewer teachers, and approximately 
66 less school buildings of 10 rooms 
each, all made unnecessary because 
of birth control. 

Our figures revealed another curi- 
ous thing. Once a mixed or an in- 
valid marriage takes place in a fam- 
ily it is quite likely to be the start 
of a series of other mixed or invalid 
marriages. Of the 50 valid mixed 
marriages we investigated, we found 
that 25 of the brothers and sisters 
of the Catholic party also contracted 
a mixed marriage. And among the 
50 invalid marriages, we discovered 
that 26 of the brothers and sisters 
of the Catholic party had already 
contracted an invalid marriage. It 
is for all the world like a disease 
germ finding entrance into the 
Catholic organism, infecting the 
supernatural fiber of the family, 
making the faith a secondary and a 
tenuous thing, and so the primacy 
of the spiritual flies out the window. 

Of the 50 invalid marriages, 64 
per cent of them took place before a 
civil magistrate, and 36 per cent of 


them before a Protestant minister. 
In 32 per cent of these invalid mar- 
riages there was a previous civil 
marriage and divorce. Life for some 
has become a sort of woman’s ex- 
change! The faith is no longer the 
predominant thing in marriage, it 
seems; love or passion is the ruling 
motive, and death, judgment, heav- 
en and hell never seem to enter into 
the consideration of the elopers. 

In a further investigation of the 
cause of these rather distressing 
statistics we found that only 6 of 
the invalid marriages originated in 
this parish. The other 44 were 
those of persons born, raised and 
educated elsewhere, very often from 
country districts where rural life is 
supposed to be a strong buttress for 
the faith, and who moved into this 
parish after the attempted invalid 
marriage, when their unfortunate 
status was discovered as a result of 
census taking. 


When a general summary of these 
figures was presented to some pas- 
tors of my acquaintance in various 
cities up and down the country, 
they refused to admit that their own 
parishes were in any such distress- 
ing spiritual condition. 

It so happens that the Sisters of 
the Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, who take up our census and 
who have investigated the marriages 
under discussion, were engaged in 
similar work in a number of other 
cities. They are highly experienced, 
admirably trained, prudent nuns, 
accustomed to facts and figures, ac- 
curate and objective reporters, and 
not easily deceived. Upon telling 
them that their conclusions were 
not willingly accepted by many pas- 
tors, they informed me that the fig- 
ures we gathered here were typical 
of almost every large parish in 
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which they had carried on similar 
census work. 

More corroboration was obtained 
during this present year, when one 
of the postgraduates in one of our 
large eastern universities working 
for a master’s degree, published 
as a thesis, “An Investigation of 
Church Leakage in X Parish.” I 
will not mention the name of the 
parish or city in which the investi- 
gation occurred, but the conditions 
there are fairly similar to those 
which prevail in Sacred Heart, Pitts- 
burgh. I was permitted to study 
the thesis, and I found the results 
covering a period of several years 
in which some 2,000 families were 
interviewed, resemble in striking 
fashion the figures we obtained 
here, only they were much worse 
in many particulars. 

In this X parish besides Ameri- 
cans there were 1,664 foreign born 


persons, but the highest percentage 
of non-practical! Catholics was 
among the Americans, Italians, 
Poles and Austrians, in that precise 


order. Many experienced pastors 
seem to discern the time is ap- 
proaching when for every careless 
Italian Catholic, it soon may be pos- 
sible to match him with an equally 
careless American Catholic. These 
figures, both in my own parish and 
in parish X, would seem to indicate 
a trend in that direction. 

On a number of previous occa- 
sions I have gone into this matter 
at some length. In a series of ar- 
ticles in the Ecclesiastical Review 
for March, April, and July, 1930, 
and in May, 1934, attention was di- 
rected to the “Revelations of a Re- 
cent Parish Census,” illustrated 
with many graphs, charts and sta- 
tistical tables. I had several other 
articles in America in 1936, on this 
subject. After a period of years, 
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comparing the figures then with 
present-day results, the percentages 
and numbers are little changed. 
When there is a difference, it is 
usually for the worse, in spite of 
religious opportunities being multi- 
plied meanwhile in this very parish. 

No general conclusion can be 
formulated from such a small and 
particular group of statistics. But 
it is hoped that similar studies may 
be made in many other parishes, 
widely scattered, of diverse popu- 
lations, living under different con- 
ditions, so that our figures may be 
checked and double-checked, and 
from such a comprehensive sam- 
pling, after the manner of the scien- 
tific polls now so popular we may 
arrive at the underlying causes of 
the tremendous leakage in the 
Catholic Church in this country, and 
incidentally arrive at a fairly accu- 
rate figure for the Catholic popula- 
tion of the United States. 


To us here in this parish, there 
is only one great outstanding cause 
of leakage as revealed by the figures 
above cited; it is the breakdown of 
the Catholic home. What this coun- 
try needs is good Catholic homes, 
better Catholic homes, the best 
Catholic homes. It is the one su- 
preme need of the hour. In every 
single case of an invalid marriage, 
and in every single case of a valid 
mixed marriage in which the ante- 
nuptial promises were repudiated, 
we found a home that left very 
much to be desired from the Catho- 
lic point of view. The Catholic 
home is the origin, the source, the 
maintainer of a Catholic way of 
life. No school, even the best, can 
take its place And a poor school, 
even if a Catholic one, or even a 
public school from which every re- 
ligious influence is banned, cannot 
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destroy the Catholic faith if there is 
a wholesome Catholic home with 
Catholic parents courageously and 
valiantly fulfilling their difficult and 
sustained burden of supervising the 
religious education of their children. 
Instead of erecting a new Catholic 
grade and high school for children 
in this parish, I often feel I should 
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devote that money to building a 
school to teach Catholic parents how 
to organize and maintain good 
Catholic homes. They need reli- 
gious instruction far more than 
their children. May God give us 
more Catholic homes! That will 
stop most of the leaks in Peter’s 
barque. 


STRONG HEART 


By GERTRUDE JANE Copp 


OW what’s to make a song of 
With half the world in tears, 
When sunsets flame with hate, not love, 
And nights are dark with fears? 


Why, sing of courage high, lad, 
And hope that is not vain, 

And gallant men who die, lad, 
That love may live again. 


But where will all my world be 
When the ship comes into port? 
My brothers lie beneath the sea 

Or went down with the fort. 


Hold fast! 


Quick comes the lark, lad, 


And roses on the wall: 


God’s dawn will break the dark, lad, 
His Hand is over all. 





BROWNSON SPEAKS OF ENGLAND 
By Tuomas Ryan, C.PP.S. 


- these days when the fortunes 
and destiny of England are 
threatened as they have seldom or 
never been threatened before, there 
is a disposition in many minds to 
ask the question: What if England 
should fall? Would it be an irre- 
parable calamity to the world? 
What would the loss of England’s 
position and influence among the 
family of nations mean in the civ- 
ilized world? Could the world go 
on without her? Engaging specu- 
lations these, surely, to which no 
doubt varying responses would be 
given by different individuals. 

It might not, then, be uninterest- 
ing to present in answer to these 
queries some of the views of Orestes 
A. Brownson who in the last cen- 
tury was a close student and keen 
critic of government and politics in 
general at home and abroad. 
Woodrow Wilson pronounced his 
elaborate philosophical exposition 
of the American Constitution the 
best thought that was ever pro- 
duced on that peerless document. 
Over in France Count Montalem- 
bert could only marvel at the veri- 
table wizardry displayed by Brown- 
son in detecting hidden currents in 
French politics. Nor did he give 
less assiduous thought and study 
to so important a nation as Eng- 
land. So struck was Lord Brougham 
by the originality and profundity 
of Brownson’s thought that he 
called him “the greatest genius in 
America” long before Brownson 
had reached the meridian of his 
glory as a thinker and writer. 


Though owning his old English 
ancestry, Brownson was not dis- 
posed to look favorably upon Brit- 
ish preponderance in international 
affairs. This is accounted for by 
the fact that he was opposed heart 
and soul to the modern industrial 
and mercantile system, inaugurat- 
ed by the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, at 
the head of which is Great Britain, 
and in the meshes of which system 
she has succeeded in entangling 
virtually all modern nations. As 
he considered this system, which 
uses debt for capital, ruinous to the 
true happiness and best interests of 
mankind, he was opposed to it 
ever since he had had a thought on 
the subject, and his opposition to 
it grew stronger in proportion as 
he saw more of its workings, espe- 
cially in our own country. “Wher- 
ever the influence of Britain is 
felt,” he wrote, “the virtue and sim- 
plicity, the peace and happiness of 
the people depart, and a fierce, bit- 
ter, and all-absorbing struggle for 
the goods of this world alone en- 
sues. English influence has ruined 
Portugal, has prostrated Spain, em- 
broiled Sardinia, demoralized, to a 
fearful extent, the greater part of 
Italy, and weakened France. It 
corrupts morals, weakens the hold 
of religion on the heart, and dif- 
fuses a degrading heathenism. Her 
literature, her philosophy, her re- 
ligion, as well as her industry and 
commerce, tend to materialize the 
nations, and to produce the convic- 
tion that man lives for this world 
alone. She is of the earth earthy, 
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and the grand apostle of carnal 
Judaism” (Works, Vol. XVI. p. 
536). 

With such a view of the baneful 
effects of the modern industrial and 
commercial system which has ex- 
panded under British influence, it 
is not surprising to find Brownson 
speculating on the question of the 
loss and gain to the world that 
would result from the decline and 
fall of England or the dismember- 
ment of her empire. Although he 
asserted that he “would not grieve 
immoderately were Great Britain to 
lose all her foreign possessions, and 
be confined to her own sea-girt 
islands, because with her fall must 
fall, or be greatly modified, that 
system which now enslaves or crip- 
ples all nations, and ruins innu- 
merable souls,” nevertheless he was 
very loathe to contemplate all that 
the fall of England would pull 
down with her in the modern 
world. With the arteries of her in- 
visible empire of finance spread 
through all nations, anything that 
would shake or cause the center to 
fall, would likewise effect convul- 
sions to the very confines of that 
same far-flung empire. But in as 
much as the modern world has be- 
come wedded to the current indus- 
trial and commercial system, 
which, said Brownson, impover- 
ishes instead of enriches nations, 
even the enemies of England will 
be found sustaining her in the hour 
of her crisis. 


“The world, with its present pas- 


sions and interests,” he said, 
“knows not how to dispense with 
the modern industrial and mercan- 
tile system, ruinous to the real vir- 
tue and happiness of the people as 
it may be. It is the reigning order, 
and even they who dislike it cannot 
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live without it, and are obliged to 
conform to it. The world, which 
does not and cannot appreciate the 
superiority of the spiritual to the 
temporal, nor take any very broad 
and comprehensive views even of 
the temporal, cannot spare Britain, 
or suffer her to be eclipsed. Her 
downfall would carry with it the 
downfall of the whole credit and 
funding system, that ingenious de- 
vice for taxing posterity for the 
benefit of the present generation. 
Stock gambling would fall, the 
whole system of fictitious wealth 
would disappear, and the greater 
part of modern shams and illu- 
sions. The downfall of Great Brit- 
ain would produce a universal con- 
vulsion, and produce effects of 
hardly less magnitude than the 
downfall of ancient Rome. The 
emancipated nations would not 
know how to use their newly re- 
covered liberties. The keystone 
would be struck from the arch of 
the modern world. The crash 
must come some day, but no nation 
is ready for it, and the nations 
most hostile to Great Britain, will 
rather labor to sustain her in order 
to prevent the catastrophe, than to 
hasten her downfall. Trade as yet 
is sovereign, and as commerce is 
likely for some time to come to be 
substituted for religion, and the 
trader for the Christian missionary, 
it would be exceedingly imprudent 
to hazard a prediction that the 
power of England has culminated. 
Great Britain represents the city of 
the world, as Rome represents the 
city of God, and as the complete 
triumph of the city of God will not 
take place before the last day, we 
can hardly believe that Great Brit- 
ain will experience any serious re- 
verses, and we shall not be sur- 
prised to find even her enemies 
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uniting to guaranty her a new lease 
of power. . . . She will fall one day, 
but she will bring down the whole 
city of the world with her when 
she does” (Works, Vol. XVI., p. 
545). 


With the present conflict raging 
over the face of Europe, with all 
its international implications and 
threats, what stand would Brown- 
son take, we may ask, if he were 
living today? Would he be an 
interventionist or an isolationist? 
Would he stand with the America 
First Committee or with the Anglo- 
philes? Certain points in the an- 
swer we may have to regard as 
doubtful, of others we can be cer- 
tain. Positive we can be in assert- 
ing that whatever the posture of 
international affairs —ardent pa- 
triot as he was—he would be sure 
at all times to place American in- 
terests before all other interests. 
He would certainly oppose any ten- 
dency at the present time to put 
British interests ahead of the real 
interests of our common country. 
This tendency so dominant in so 
many of our American administra- 
tions of the last century he deplored 
time and again. British pressure 
and influence brought to bear on 
our national government he consid- 
ered scarcely less effective and 
compelling than it was in our colo- 
nial days. The secret of this state 
of affairs he attributed largely to 
the fact that our mercantile inter- 
est is so closely united to Eng- 
land’s, and depends on her prosper- 
ity. Yielding to no man living in 
his love of his country, his patri- 
otism revolted at the idea of having 
our country governed by men who 
would sacrifice national dignity, 
national welfare, and the real in- 
terests of mankind “to a bale of 
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cotton, a hogshead of tobacco, a bag 
of rice, or a box of merchandise.” 
Under such condition it was only 
to be expected that British interests 
would in many instances triumph 
over American interests. Writing 
shortly before the Civil War, 
Brownson said: “We know of no 
instance in which British diplo- 
macy has failed to triumph over 
ours. We have fought England, 
but we have never since the War of 
the Revolution proved ourselves in- 
dependent of her. The only admin- 
istration we can remember since 
Madison’s that did not consult Brit- 
ish more than American interests 
was the late Pierce administration, 
so brutally decried by the British 
presses of this country” (Works, 
Vol. XVI, p. 57). Yet our Anglo- 
American newspapers and our 
Anglo-American administrations, 
“professing an anti-English, but al- 
ways pursuing an English policy,” 
do not represent, he said, the real 
American sentiment; they repre- 
sent only certain classes and inter- 
ests. Unhappily, however, the gen- 
eral American sentiment is smoth- 
ered, and finds scarcely an organ 
for its expression. “One thing is 
certain,” he added, “that no admin- 
istration can stand in this country 
that shows the slightest disposition 
to truckle to Great Britain; and 
nothing can render one more popu- 
lar than its readiness and firmness 
in maintaining the national dignity 
and independence against her arro- 
gant pretensions and overbearing 
conduct” (Works, Vol. XVI., Pp. 
474). 

Another point that we can be cer- 
tain of is that he would make war 
by pen and voice on the new tyran- 
nies of today as strenuously as he 
did on the old tyrannies of yester- 
day. “There are two things,” he 

















said, “against which, as a Catholic, 
I declare eternal hostility; namely, 
the despot and the mob, despotism 
and anarchy. The first exists where 
there are no restrictions on the 
power of the prince, and he is re- 
garded as the sovereign lord and 
proprietor of his subjects; the sec- 
ond, where there is no authority 
which any one feels bound in con- 
science to obey” (Life, by his son, 
Vol. IL, p. 426). In consonance 
with this declaration, he opposed 
vigorously not only the “sacred 
right of insurrection” acted on by 
the red-republicans of Europe, the 
totalitarianism of Bismarck in his 
unification campaign, the new- 
fangled Caesarism of Napoleon IIL, 
and all other despotic regimes, but 
just as vigorously the tendency in 
his own country to absolute democ- 
racy, or, as he preferred to call it, 
democratic Caesarism. “The es- 
sence of Caesarism,” he said, “is 
not necessarily in the “one man 
power,” as so many foolishly imag- 
ine, but in the absolute supremacy 
of the state or civil authority” 
(Works, Vol. XVIII., p. 536). The 
constitution of the American state 
itself, however, he was wont to 
point out, provides for liberty with 
authority, order with freedom. 
“Here neither the state nor the indi- 
vidual is absolute. The state does 
not absorb the individual, nor the 
individual the state. We have lib- 
erty by authority and authority by 
liberty” (Works, Vol. VIIL., p. 543). 
Warring on either extreme, despo- 
tism on the one hand, and license 
on the other, it may be rightly 
doubted whether any journalist of 
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the last century at home or abroad 
did such resolute and consistent 
battle for the establishment and 
maintenance of the legitimate au- 
thority of the ruler and the just lib- 
erty of the subject as Orestes A. 
Brownson. 

We may also stress as a final 
point that whatever stand Brown- 
son would take in the present in- 
ternational crisis, it would be sure 
to be a very energetic and active 
one—similar in energy and activity 
to the stand he took at the time of 
the Civil War. He might even make 
several visits to the White House 
as he did during the Civil War to 
urge on the President what he con- 
sidered the best course to pursue. 
At that time he was the first publi- 
cist, or among the first, not an abo- 
litionist, who advocated the eman- 
cipation of the slaves as a war 
measure. Considering emancipa- 
tion a military necessity for the 
safe prosecution of the war and the 
sure preservation of the integrity of 
the Union, he not only advocated it 
in his Review, but repeatedly urged 
it on the President until it became 
a part of the military strategy of 
the Unionist cause. There is no 
reason to believe that his patriot- 
ism would be less enlightened or 
less active at the present posture 
of world affairs. However great 
might become the confused state of 
public opinion, he would be sure to 
keep a clear head, and put Ameri- 
can interests first, last, and always. 
It was not idly that he earned the 
words in his epitaph: “Qui... 
Calamo, Linguaque . . . Patriam 
Fortiter Defendit.” 
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By JoHN VINCENT CONNORTON 


OVIE-GOERS in June, 1940, 
were watching the latest news- 

reels on the screen. The usual 
scenes appeared—a track meet, the 
newest hat styles described by a 
voice much too lush, a blazing gran- 
ary billowing smoke, exclusive war 
scenes, and then—Belgium Sur- 
renders! A picture of Leopold the 
King flashed on. The crowd 
hummed angrily and then it came. 
A vicious hiss swept from the rear, 
grew louder as more and more 
joined in, and finally drowned out 
the sound of the commentator’s 
voice. Thus did an American audi- 
ence express its contempt for what 
it thought was a cowardly act. Bit- 
terness, hatred, disappointment, 
anger went into that sibilant sound. 
Though there were a few scattered 
handclaps vainly trying to offset 
the vociferous majority, it was per- 
fectly evident that Leopold’s actions 
had been badly misunderstood. His- 
torians, students of war, and ad- 
mirers of Belgium’s great democra- 
tic King were anxiously awaiting 
more detailed news of the tragic 
days leading up to the capitulation 
of Leopold, but the great crowd had 
already made up its mind about the 
situation. Premier Paul Reynaud 
of France had told the whole story 
on the morning of May 28th. Leo- 
pold, according to him, had laid 
down his arms without a word to 
the French and British. Such per- 
fidy was without a precedent in his- 
tory, and all opponents of Hitler 
must blame the loss of the Battle of 
Belgium on Leopold. This theater 
outburst was only one of a similar 





series throughout America and the 
rest of the world. Our press was 
anti-Hitler, Reynaud was fighting 
the Nazis, and, therefore, what the 
French Premier said must be true. 
America’s attitude toward Leopold 
in the first few days after the sur- 
render is a striking indication of a 
whole nation’s being influenced by 
false and faked news. 

But fortunately for the good name 
of American common sense and 
love of justice there were some who 
felt that all the truth was not yet 
told, that Reynaud could not be 
right. Surely a nation bleeding it- 
self to death for a sacred cause 
would let its allies know of its im- 
minent collapse. Furthermore, 
what were the generals of the Allied 
forces doing if they did not know 
Belgium’s fate long before the final 
hour? A sensible observer could 
come to only one of two conclusions 
—Reynaud was lying to cover up 
the failures of the French armies, 
or he was badly deceived himself by 
his military observers who were try- 
ing to shift the blame of the debacle 
from French to Belgian shoulders. 
Whatever the decision about Rey- 
naud’s actions there is one thing 
certain—grave injustice was done 
to a great patriot and courageous 
soldier, Leopold of Belgium. 

To feel certain that Leopold had 
played square was much different 
from knowing for certain, and only 
patient investigation and documen- 
tary corroboration would bring cer- 
titude. Though the King has been 
vilified as a defeatist and traitor to 
the cause of humanity during the 

















past year by embryonic generals 
who never left their arm chairs, 
careful research has finally dis- 
closed the truth. In documents 
published by the Belgian American 
Educational Foundation we have 
the testimony of men close to Leo- 
pold on the fatal day. Witnesses 
such as Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, 
the British liaison officer, Cardinal 
van Roey of Belgium, General 
Michiels, Chief of the Belgian Staff, 
various Ministers, some of whom at 
first condemned the King, John 
Cudahy, United States Ambassador 
to Belgium at that time, Colonel 
Robert Duncan Brown, United 
States Military Attaché in Belgium 
—all testify to the fact that Leopold 
had no alternative but surrender, 
and both England and France knew 
that it was inevitable. 

What did happen in Belgium 
during Hitler’s invasion? Did Leo- 
pold and his men give adequate re- 
sistance? Why did he surrender? 
Did he notify the French and Eng- 
lish of his intentions? Who is re- 
sponsible for the loss of Belgium? 
Here is the story from official docu- 
ments : 

Ever since the Germans seized 
the Rhineland in 1936 in violation 
of the Locarno Pact, the Belgian 
Government had been afraid of 
other breaks. They knew that a 
new war was in the making. Bend- 
ing every effort to keep out of the 
storm that was brewing, the Bel- 
gians insisted on complete indepen- 
dence from every tie with other 
countries. France, England, and 
Germany agreed to this policy. All 
the people of Belgium were firmly 
united on this plan of non-aggres- 
sion and self-defense. Meanwhile 
they were busy strengthening their 
defense position. New fortifica- 
tions and modern equipment were 
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provided, the period of military 
service was lengthened, the official 
staffs were trained for ready action. 
Thus, when the fatal hour came the 
whole nation was united behind the 
King. It took up arms, followed its 
leader, and though crushed by 
forces beyond its control, Belgium 
lost not honor and fame, but only 
a battle. 

On the morning of May 10th 
about four o’clock, the Germans at- 
tacked the Belgian lines without the 
slightest warning. Using the fa- 
miliar Blitzkrieg methods of the 
Polish campaign, they hurled hun- 
dreds of planes at the Belgian air 
fields, caught the planes on the 
ground, and virtually wiped out all 
air resistance by this sudden on- 
slaught. At eight o’clock Bulow- 
Schwante, the German Ambassador, 
handed an ultimatum to Foreign 
Minister Spaak after his forces had 
been fighting for several hours. By 
the next day the Germans with their 
overwhelming air superiority and 
armored divisions had broken 
through the Albert Canal Line. The 
capture of the bridge at Maastricht 
and three others by the Germans 
was a great blow, and no one as yet 
can fully explain the failure to 
destroy them. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the Albert 
Canal line was never planned to be 
the main defense. It was designed 
to serve only as a covering position 
since it was too long to be held by 
the man power available to the Bel- 
gian Army. The main line ran di- 
rectly from Antwerp through Ma- 
lines, Louvain, Wavre to Namur, 
and on May 12th despite the terrific 
pressure exerted by the Germans 
the Belgians retired in good order 
from the Albert Canal to this second 
line of defense. Here they were 
met by the reinforcements rushed 
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up by the British and French. The 
defensive measures of the Belgians 
on May 10th and 11th had been de- 
signed to give the Allies time to get 
in position. 

So on May 12th the main line 
facing east was held by the Seventh 
French Army from the Atlantic 
coast to Antwerp, the Belgians de- 
fended the thirty-five miles from 
Antwerp to Louvain, south of them 
three British divisions were in posi- 
tion on the twelve miles from Lou- 
vain to Wavre, and part of the First 
French Army occupied Wavre to 
Namur. The Belgians themselves 
held Namur, and south along this 
line the Ninth French Army under 
General Corap was beginning to 
take up it positions on the Meuse 
River from Namur to Givet to Se- 
dan. In broad outline, then, the 
battle line ran from north to south 
right through the middle of Bel- 
gium. Namur was the central point 
in this line. The northern half of 
the line was doing remarkably well 
despite the complete absence of the 
much promised Allied aviation sup- 
port. Valiant resistance in the face 
of such great odds encouraged 
many to hope that the line could be 
held. But in the southern half of 
the line below Namur confusion 
reigned supreme. Premier Rey- 
naud at a later date told the dis- 
heartening details of the inefficient 
organization of the Ninth French 
Army. Only half of the Ninth was 
in position when the German at- 
tack on its sector began on the eve- 
ning of May 12th. Next day the 
Nazis broke through some of the 
positions of the Ninth at Houx and 
Dinant in Belgium, and crossed the 
Meuse. May 14th saw a German at- 
tack near Sedan which crushed the 
right wing of the Ninth Army, and 
drove it into chaotic retreat. This 
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opening was utilized to its greatest 
advantage by the German motor- 


ized units. Driving for the French 
coast so as to split the Allied forces 
in two, they eventually succeeded 
in isolating the Allied armies in 
France from those in Belgium. It 
is safe to say the Battle of Belgium 
was lost on May 15th when the Ger- 
mans pierced the defenses of the 
Ninth French Army. 

General Gamelin as Supreme 
Commander ordered a general re- 
treat after this rout, and though the 
British and Belgians were holding 
well they had to retreat also so as 
to protect their flanks. For the 
next few days the Belgians, French 
and British fought a rear guard ac- 
tion with German pressure becom- 
ing ever more intense. Meanwhile 
the Germans had pushed all the way 
from Sedan right across France to 
Amiens and Abbeville by May 21st. 
This cut-off so fatal to the armies 
in Belgium was accomplished six 
days after the collapse of the French 
Ninth Army. 

Belgium entered a very tragic 
week on May 20th. King Leopold, 
watching the swift advance of the 
Germans across France toward the 
ocean, and realizing the grave con- 
sequences if the movement was not 
checked, warned London that ca- 
pitulation would be inevitable if his 
troops lost contact with the French 
and English. The next day, May 
21st, General Weygand, recalled 
from Syria on the 17th, reached 
Leopold’s headquarters at Ypres 
for a conference with the King, 
General Gort, the British command- 
er, General Michiels, Belgian Chief 
of Staff, and Generals Blanchard 
and Billotte of France. The latter 
was made Co-ordinator by Wey- 
gand. King Leopold told Weygand 
that unless the German lines be- 




















tween Belgium and France were cut 
through by French armies, he felt 
that his own troops would be wiped 
out, or forced to surrender. Wey- 
gand agreed to attack from the 
south, while the British and French 
armies in Belgium attacked from 
the north. The Belgians were to ex- 
tend their lines south to cover the 
British while they made this attack. 
But the British had to send troops 
to the Belgian front because of re- 
verses there, and the French would 
not attack from the north without 
their support. The promised at- 
tack from the south by Weygand’s 
troops never came. Thus, the Ger- 
man grip on Belgium became tight- 
er and tighter. 

On May 22d and 23d the Bel- 
gians were defending a line 56 miles 
in length along the Lys river. The 
full force of German air bombard- 
ments and armored units was being 
exerted. Thousands of refugees 
blocking the roads were paralyzing 
communications. No allied planes 
came to offset the German air fleets, 
and Nazi pilots were able to strafe 
the lines and roads continually. 
Four Ministers who had stayed with 
the King till now saw him on May 
24th. They were Messrs. Pierlot, 
Spaak, Vanderpoorten, and General 
Denis. The King told them of the 
desperate plight of the army, and 
warned them of the possibility of 
capitulation. It would be impos- 
sible to get several hundred thou- 
sands of Belgian soldiers out of the 
country since the British were using 
all the shipping for their own men. 
The Ministers urged Leopold to 
leave the country with them so as 
to strengthen the absentee govern- 
ment, but he refused, saying that 
his duty was to stay with the troops 
he had commanded. Their fate 
would be his. If he left he might be 
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considered a coward and a traitor. 
The Ministers departed next morn- 
ing, May 25th, by plane for London, 


and then went to Paris. It is in- 
conceivable that they did not notify 
the English and French of the pogs- 
sibilities of capitulation, and, thus, 
Reynaud was far from the truth in 
his remarks. 

On this same day another meet- 
ing of the Allied generals took place 
at Ypres, and again the question of 
surrender arose. Leopold warned 
the French and English that the 
Germans would soon launch a very 
heavy attack. He planned to fight 
as long as possible to protect their 
evacuation, but since he would re- 
ceive no help from the Allies, food 
and ammunition were short, planes 
were missing, there was little hope 
for long resistance. That afternoon 
Sir Roger Keyes went to LaPanne 
where a cable telephone had been 
kept open for his use. Directly to 
Mr. Churchill went the message of 
Leopold. The British Prime Minis- 
ter requested in his reply that the 
resistance of the Belgians be con- 
tinued to the last. Since both Eng- 
lish and French leaders were con- 
ferring with each other during the 
next two days over the very serious 
situation it is impossible to say that 
they were unaware of Leopold’s de- 
cision. The King’s Order of the 
Day on May 25th is worth reading 
for its brave spirit in the face of 
the coming catastrophe. 


SOLDIERS 


The great battle which we were 
expecting has commenced. 

It will be hard. We will carry 
it on with all our strength and 
with supreme energy. 

It is being fought on the ground 
where in 1914 we held victori- 
ously against the invader. 
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SOLDIERS 


Belgium expects that you will 
do honor to her Flag. 


OFFICERS AND MEN 


Whatever happens, my fate 
will be yours. 
I ask of you all firmness, dis- 
cipline, trust. 
Our cause is just and pure. 
Providence will help us. 

Long live Belgium! 


Leopold’s prophecy concerning 
the coming vicious attack of the 
Germans was fulfilled on this same 
eventful May 25th. It continued 
the next two days, and after terrific 
losses among the army and the ci- 
vilian population the Belgian Chief 
of Staff came to Leopold in the late 
afternoon of the 27th. The King 
was told that all the reserves had 
been sent into battle; there was no 
hope of any aid from the Allies who 
had been evacuating their forces 
for several days. Several breaches 
had been opened in the Belgian 
lines, the Germans were pouring 
through, many guns were without 
ammunition, food and water were 
scarce, losses were great, hospitals 
were overflowing. There was no 
possibility of victory and continued 
resistance would mean the slaughter 
of thousands. The small bit of Bel- 
gian territory not yet captured by 
the Germans comprised less than 
800 square miles. In this slice of 
land not twenty miles deep were the 
800,000 normal population, an esti- 
mated 800,000 refugees clogging 
the roads in helpless confusion, 
about 500,000 Belgian soldiers, and 
about 400,000 French and English 
soldiers. These 2% million people 
were without adequate food, water, 
or shelter, and the continual straf- 
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ing and bombing of the German 
planes made the situation impos- 
sible. It was estimated the military 
casualties were 40,000 during the 
last two days, or more than all in 
the preceding two weeks. The 
losses among the civilian popula- 
tion were even greater. 

In the face of all this Leopold on 
the morning of the 27th sent word 
to both English and French com- 
mands that he would be obliged to 
surrender before extermination took 
place. At 5 P.M. another message 
was sent to both Allies of the King’s 
intention to send a parlementaire to 
inquire of the Germans what were 
the conditions for cessation of hos- 
tilities. That evening Leopold 
learned that the Germans demanded 
an unconditional surrender. The 


King accepted these terms, setting 
the time for ceasing fire at 4 A.M. 
the morning of the 28th. Admiral 


Roger Keyes who had been with the 
King all this time now left for Eng- 
land. He is the most important wit- 
ness in the clearing of Leopold’s 
name, and his testimony in a Lon- 
don courtroom in May of this year 
proves definitely the truth of the 
above contentions — that Leopold 
acted bravely and in strict accord- 
ance with duty, and as early as a 
week before the last day had warned 
his Allies of the grim possibility of 
capitulation unless sufficient aid 
were sent to him. 

Thus did Leopold become a pris- 
oner of war, having fought with all 
his resources against the tyranny 
of a more powerful foe. He made 
no negotiations with the enemy, he 
simply submitted to save his people 
from useless slaughter. These are 
the simple facts of the surrender. 
What they must have cost this 
tragic figure whose head had often 
been bowed in personal sorrow only 
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Leopold would know. But to those 
who knew his devotion to his coun- 
try, his love for his fellow citizens, 
and his pride in a free and democra- 
tic Belgium this was a terrible de- 
cision for Leopold to make. Some 
would have had him fight on to the 
end, daring death and destruction, 
heedless of lives, caring for nothing 
but his own personal glory. But 
Leopold, the well-trained son of a 
great father, King Albert, knew that 
his first duty was to his people. 
Thus, he stayed with them to the 
bitter end though he could easily 
have fled. He surrendered only to 
save them. Here is indeed a great 
Christian soldier and patriot! 

Further complications ensued at 
Paris on this fateful day of May 
28th. Little did Leopold realize that 
a former ally would attempt to ruin 
a great King’s reputation to save his 
own. The Belgian Ministers who 
had fled to Paris heard with sorrow 
Reynaud’s address accusing their 
King of treachery. That afternoon 
Pierlot, the Prime Minister of Bel- 
gium, speaking from Paris and 
under very heavy pressure from 
Reynaud, who threatened reprisals 
against the two million Belgians in 
France, attacked his former King. 
Leopold, he said, had disregarded 
his government’s advice, and had 
negotiated with the enemy. His ac- 
tions were unconstitutional. With 
both the French and his own Bel- 
gian compatriots attacking him Leo- 
pold’s name was besmirched. Sig- 
nificantly, Churchill, whose ability 
in name calling has no equal, as 
Hitler and other opponents can at- 
test, said nothing derogatory about 
Leopold and praised the Belgian 
army for its brave fight. He could 
say little more, for his French allies 
had set up an official thesis con- 
cerning Leopold. 
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But the real facts began to be- 
come known very quickly even to 
the Belgian Ministers in France. 
They could do nothing to redeem 
their mistake because the French 
controlled the radio and the press. 
Truth will out, however, and the 
actual circumstances of the surren- 
der became at last public knowl- 
edge. Leopold’s letters to Pope 
Pius XII. and President Roosevelt 
on May 28th gave his reasons for 
surrender: “I sought to avoid a bat- 
tle which today would have led to 
our annihilation without benefit to 
the Allies.” Cardinal van Roey in a 
pastoral letter read in all the 
churches of Belgium on June 2, 
1940, approved of the King’s capitu- 
lation. He had interviewed the 


prisoner King, ascertained the rea- 
sons for submission, and agreed 
with Leopold’s decision. The Cardi- 
nal pointed out that the King had 
made no treaty or pact with the 


enemy, that bereft of Ministers he 
had consulted three eminent Bel- 
gian jurists who agreed that he had 
the constitutional power as Supreme 
Chief of the Army to issue a mili- 
tary order. Therefore, the act of 
surrender was not unconstitutional. 
The prelate also made another im- 
portant point: “It is contrary to the 
truth to affirm that the command of 
the Allied forces had not been made 
aware of the necessity of ceasing 
hostilities.” 

The Belgian Ministers, now in 
London out of the hands of the 
French, have been able to speak in 
approbation of the King they once 
condemned under pressure. John 
Cudahy, United States Ambassador 
to Belgium at the time of invasion, 
who visited the King as a prisoner, 
saw Cardinal van Roey, and investi- 
gated the whole campaign very 
thoroughly has said, “It was only a 
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question [on May 23d] of avoiding 
the annihilation or the capture of 
every allied soldier in Belgium... . 
Convincing evidence will reveal that 
the King notified his French and 
British Allies at this time that he 
could not contend any longer with 
the overwhelming enemy, and that 
capitulation was the only course 
open to him. The actual surrender 
on the morning of May 28th could 
not have taken either the French 
or British command by surprise.” 
Other diplomats have testified that 
it was common knowledge in diplo- 
matic circles in Paris that Belgium 
was in desperate straits and that 
surrender was not far off. The re- 
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port of Lieut. Colonel Robert Dun- 
can Brown, United States Military 
Attaché to Belgium succinctly 
states: “The Belgian King’s capitu- 
lation on May 28th was the only 
thing that King Leopold could do. 
Those who say otherwise didn’t see 
the fighting and they didn’t see the 
German Air Force. I saw both.” 

It is to be hoped that those who 
saw or heard the condemnation of 
Leopold will learn of the clearing 
of his name. Few men who suf- 
fered so much deserved it so little. 
The noble heritage of a brave sol- 
dier, King Albert, has been entrust- 
ed to a worthy son. Long live Leo- 
pold the Lion Hearted! 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 
Early Mass April 15, 1941 


By L. M. CUNNINGHAM 


N Eastern palace, where the King of Kings 
This sun-filled morning sits in open court 

To hear by Englishmen petitions wrought 
Of ancient prayers and cockney whisperings. 


Of what in London Town is sold and bought 

And simple talk of plain domestic things— 

Wages and boots and coal and wedding-rings 

And wonders that will shake the world are sought. 


Beside their conquered—threescore miles away 

Some part of that death-bearing German horde, 
Whose mark is England, of the self-same Lord 
Doubtless petition for success today. 


As we petition: death be swift and gay— 


To judgment bring us meek and unafraid. 











st- 








REPORTERS OF REVOLUTION 


By CapTaIn Francis McCuLLaGH 


pea respite from bombing that 
has been given to England by 
the unexpectedly strong defense of 
the Russians has led the British to 
ascribe many virtues which it has 
not got, to the system of government 
under which Russia has been ruled 
despoticaily for the last twenty 
years. This tendency is strongest 
among the English Protestants, and 
has shown itself in hundreds of 
ways too long to enumerate here. 
One way may be given, however: 
it is the pro-Russian speech deliver- 
ed recently in the House of Lords 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
speech which might almost have 
come from the notorious Red Dean 
of Canterbury, and which has 
caused all the more astonishment 
in view of the fact that the Arch- 
bishop has been, up to the present, 
a convinced enemy of the U.S.S.R., 
and warned his country only a year 
ago against the Red peril, in words 
that might have fallen from the lips 
of Cardinal O’Connell of Boston. 
Even among the English Catholics 
this tendency is very strong, and 
gratitude to Russia makes them 
minimize the danger of a close as- 
sociation with her on cultural 
grounds. In a letter which I have 
just received from a Catholic priest 
in London, I am told that even good 
Catholics say, with that lack of logic 
which is one of the most alarming 
characteristics of the present time: 
“The Government for which the 
Russian people fight so well must 
be a good Government.” 

The English, however, are a can- 
ny folk, not likely to be swept off 





their feet by enthusiasm for any 
other people, and they have a tower 
of strength in their Prime Minister 
whose language about Moscow 
would make even the most vitriolic 
tirades of Mr. Martin Dies seem al- 
most affectionate. And he has 
stoutly refused to withdraw a word 
of what he said twenty years ago. 
The American people are differ- 
ent: a section of them seem to be 
affected periodically by a hysteria 
which distracts them from their 
great experiment in democratic gov- 
ernment to the hopelessly and in- 
extricably tangled affairs of distant 
nations with which they are wholly 
unfamiliar. To me, this recurrent 
delirium, with its wholesale sacri- 
fice of time, money, and the inter- 
ests of unborn generations, is the 
strangest characteristic of a proud, 
successful, hard - headed, material- 
istic people with a mordant humor 
which ought to be an infallible dis- 
solvent of shams but which is not 
in this case, as the cracking of a 
joke on the tabooed subject is lia- 
ble to be followed by the cracking 
of the joker’s skull: that being the 
only form of argument employed 
by the exaltés. I feel, therefore, that 
I am taking my life in my hands 
when I approach this subject at all, 
though I only do so in order to point 
out the danger of a Bolshevist epi- 
demic sweeping these United States 
before the new year is far advanced. 
All the preliminary symptoms are 
present. Pro-Bolshevik books are 
pouring from the press, most of 
them written by the American cor- 
respondents who whipped up the 
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Russomania which swept this coun- 
try during the decade that ended in 
1939, and reached a peak of deliri- 
um in the Spanish Civil War. Why 
some American editors published 
the insane outpourings of those 
journalists is easily explained: a 
number of them were Red, or at 
least Pink, while others who were 
neither Red nor Pink, wanted news 
on a question which interested the 
American public intensely. Now, 
the only way in which a newspaper 
could get news about Russia was to 
employ a Moscow correspondent to 
send out floods of propaganda in the 
hope that some driblets of truth 
might get through along with it. 
No use employing a scrupulous man 
who would send out only the truth, 
for he would certainly be expelled. 
It does not follow, however, that all 
the American newspapermen who 
worked in Russia for any consider- 
able time during the last twenty 
years were mere propagandists of 
the Soviet. Some arrived in Mos- 
cow as idealists, and left when they 
realized the true state of affairs, or 
were expelled and will never be al- 
lowed back again so long as the 
present regime remains. Mr. Eu- 
gene Lyons belongs to this category. 
His first book An Assignment in 
Utopia is very important, and his 
latest, The Red Decade, is indis- 
pensable to anyone interested in the 
Stalinistic penetration of America: 
I make considerable use of it my- 
self in this article. Mr. Louis 
Fischer started also as an idealist, 
but gradually drifted into the posi- 
tion of a publicity man for the 
Soviet Government and only broke 
with Moscow after the Stalin-Hitler 
pact in 1939. Mr. Walter Duranty 
is a pleasant and popular journal- 
ist with no leaning whatever toward 
Communism, and with a fixed be- 
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lief that the only kind of Govern- 
ment for Russia is a ruthless dic- 
tatorship. His plan of action has 
the simplicity of genius: he simply 
sends the Times the kind of news 
that Stalin would like to see pub- 
lished. Mr. Vincent Sheean belongs 
to the Pink school of thought be- 
cause Ernest Hemingway and other 
friends of his are there. Mr. Mau- 
rice Hindus started as an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the Soviet, slowed 
down a little when famines and 
purges and macabre trials made 
Stalin’s paradise bad copy for a 
time, but is now returning to the 
fold, his anxious face lighted by a 
glow of hope, his tangled aureole 
of hair more tangled than usual, 
and his arms outstretched in ges- 
tures of adoration and repentance. 
Mr. William Henry Chamberlin is 
greater than a correspondent: he is 
an historian and did not work for 
one of the big American papers, 
therefore he was not molested by 
the Soviet or asked why he was not 
busy like the others with the white- 
wash brush. There are others, of 
whom I may speak later. As for 
the editors, I understand perfectly 
(and so does Stalin) their desire to 
get first news, since news has now 
become a powerful drug for which 
the American people have got an ir- 
resistible craving, nevertheless | 
think that those who supply that 
drug are engaged in a business 
which is dangerous to the national 
welfare. Playing with unexploded 
bombs is a harmless hobby in com- 
parison. 

When I first met Mr. Fischer at 
the Savoy Hotel in Moscow he was 
a young idealist whose early history 
explained his intense admiration for 
the U.S.S.R. “Born and raised in 
the Jewish Ghetto of Philadelphia,” 
—to quote from the simple, touch- 
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ing, and all too brief account he 
gives of his early life, —he had, as 
a sensitive and gifted boy, suffered 
all the privations, hardships, and re- 
buffs of the underprivileged and the 
despised, with the result that one 
cannot find in any of his books a 
single touch of that blatant, insin- 
cere “patriotism” which is so com- 
mon today among the foreign com- 
munities in the United States. He 
left America while still a youth, has 
been absent from it half his life, 
and, as he admits himself, knows 
less about it than he does about 
Russia, though his ancestors did not 
come from Russia. He seems to 
have always looked outside Ameri- 
ca for his Utopia, which is not sur- 
prising if there is any truth in the 
New Deal picture of American life 
before 1933, with its cutthroat busi- 
ness men, its robber barons, its 
slums, starvation, adult wage slave- 
ry, child slaves in the factories. The 
first country which seemed to come 
up to his expectations was the new 
State of Palestine created by the 
British for purely political purposes 
in 1917. It was probably while, as 
a youth, he was hauling to the 
stable the empty pushcart from 
which, as he tells us, his father sold 
fish and fruit, that he saw in the 
newspaper headlines on the news- 
stands the incredible announcement 
that Zion was to be rebuilt, and that 
American citizens of the Jewish 
faith would be accepted by the Brit- 
ish War Office for the Jewish leg- 
ion which was to re-conquer the 
Holy Land. He at once enlisted and 
was sent to Palestine, but the new 
State disappointed him, and, after 
his return to America, he went to 
another Utopia, Lenin’s earthly 
Paradise, “conceived by its cre- 


1 Men and Politics: An Autobiography (New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce). $3.50. 
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ators,” he says, “as the kingdom 
of the underdog.” “The Bolsheviks 
undertook,” he said, “to serve civil- 
ization by aiding those handicapped 
by poor parents, inadequate educa- 
tion, bad health, and slave psychol- 
ogy.” Those words, it should be 
remembered, were written in the 
year 1941, by a mature and suc- 
cessful man who had lost all his 
early illusions about Russia, so that 
it is probable that his passionate ad- 
miration for that Red Republic was 
at white heat twenty years ago. 
Here, therefore, we have an ideal- 
ist of the first water, an idealist 
who wrote in an austere and lofty 
tone for Pink weeklies stiff with 
republican virtue, who meant to tell 
the truth at all times, and to cham- 
pion always the cause of the under- 
dog. But those whom he judged, 
by their language and attire, to be 
the spokesmen of the oppressed, 
were themselves the oppressors. 
Lenin, who had found most of his 
adherents among the factory work- 
ers, affected their mode of baggy 
trousers and limp cloth cap, worn 
slightly awry, but he was really of 
the professorial type and had never 
done a day’s manual work in his 
life or planted a single bomb. But 
he had planted ideas which were 
millions of times worse than bombs: 
in that way professors can nowa- 
days be far more dangerous than 
dynamiters. He camouflaged him- 
self as a workman though much 
more the despot than the perfectly 
tailored Czar. And as poor Nichol- 
as had a Master of the Robes to pro- 
duce his best raiment for great func- 
tions like army reviews and the re- 
ception of ambassadors, so Lenin 
had a trusty tavarisch who produced 
reverentially from a sandalwood 
wardrobe, the baggy trousers and 
the other official togs in which 
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the Leader would pose as a man 
of the People at some meeting of 
the Sovnarkom or the Communist 
International. At the same meeting 
Stalin would appear in a dirty 
sheepskin cap, a worn rubashka 
(blouse) encircled by a twenty-five 
cent belt, and his invariable high 
boots, unpolished and muddy. 
While moving among the mighty, 
Mr. Fischer did not seem to notice 
the poor at all. On one occasion 
when, thanks to official favor and 
the invitation of Mr. Alsberg of the 
Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee of America, he was able to tour 
Russia in princely style, he paid lit- 
tle attention to the lower classes, 
who had at that time great diffi- 
culty in traveling about their own 
country at all, even on the most 
necessary business. Trains were 
few and unpredictable, the passen- 
ger cars were infected with typhus- 
bearing lice, and so crowded that 
babies and light-weight ladies were 
sometimes placed in the hat-racks. 
At all the principal stations enor- 
mous crowds of the patient, com- 
mon people waited sometimes for 
whole weeks, encamped in the sta- 
tion precincts with bundles and 
babies sleeping on the stone floor, 
and nourishing themselves I do not 
know how. But Mr. Fischer trav- 
eled in a gorgeous special train 
which had once belonged to a Grand 
Duke. With him, besides Mr. Als- 
berg, were Mr. Samuel Spewack, of 
the World and Mr. George Seldes of 
the Chicago Tribune. Each of these 
distinguished guests had a private 
sleeping compartment, and attached 
to the train was a private dining-car 
well stored with the choicest food. 
On the Grand Ducal cushions of the 
dining-car, the four Americans 
could loll back after dinner while 
enjoying their havannas and cof- 
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fee, and watching those crowds of 
broken Christians at the stations. 
Lost children swarmed everywhere: 
“a million homeless waifs,” to use 
Mr. Fischer’s expression. One wo- 
man was horribly distended: “lack 
of food,” said the doctor. “In near- 
by Crimea,” Mr. Fischer casually 
remarked, “two hundred thousand 
had died of starvation.” 

Mr. Fischer’s fundamental de- 
fect is a wrong philosophy, and for 
that he cannot be blamed. He has 
the machine mind which goes with 
Communism. His Marxist philo- 
sophy can be detected in all his 
writings, more especially in the 
book entitled Machines and Men in 
Russia. In the introduction to that 
book he declares that the machine 
will be the salvation of the Soviet 
Republic. “The machine will en- 
rich the nation. The machine 
sovietizes industry, collectivizes ag- 
riculture, establishes new social 
forms, and spreads culture to all 
the end of the vast republic.” This 
is materialism, and materialism is, 
in Lenin’s words, “the A.B.C. of 
Communism.” From this material- 
ism comes a certain hardness about 
which I shall speak later. But here 
I shall say that the mechanization 
of life which Stalin was carrying on 
till Hitler smote him, is to me 
anathema. 

I have just remarked that Mr. 
Fischer moved habitually among 
the mighty under the impression 
that, because of their proletarian at- 
tire, they were proletarians. Of his 
weakness for the Upper Classes, the 
author of The Red Decade has this 
to say: 


“If occasionally he implied that 
there were stains on Soviet perfec- 
tion, it only served to fortify his 
standing as a neutral commentator. 
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Once he suggested cautiously in an 
article that Joseph Stalin could be 
wrong. For months thereafter he 
boasted of that feat of daring, while 
waiting for the lightning to strike. 
... Mr. Fischer was the least 
squeamish of the Kremlin’s foreign 
favorites. Though he started life as 
a political littérateur as a Zionist, he 
could record the Soviet liquidation 
of Zionists with the same calmness 
that he reported liquidations of Left 
or Right Deviationists, straying pro- 
fessors, rotten liberals and other 
unideological dogs. He relished 
most in life, even more than physi- 
cal comfort, the sense of being close 
to the boys on top. He fairly glowed 
with the knowledge that Soviet of- 
ficialdom accepted him as one of its 
very own. In private conversation, 
as in his writing, he liked to men- 
tion casually that he had just been 
consulted by Chicherin or Litvinov 
or Radek. There was always the 
suggestion in his manner that even 
The Mightiest of All was aware of 
his, Fischer’s, existence. . . . For 
years he filled the Nation with avid 
and undiscriminating acceptance of 
Stalin’s paradise.” 


But he went further than that. 
When in a great famine deliber- 
ately created by Stalin, five million 
poor Christians perished, Mr. Fisch- 
er watched them perish, notebook 
in hand, but wrote nothing in the 
notebook. When, in 1936, Stalin 
began his incredible trials and san- 
guinary purges, Mr. Fischer main- 
tained a sphynx-like silence and 
went to Spain in order to give all 
the assistance in his power to the 
envoys of Stalin who were seeking 
to build up a Bolshevist hell in the 
Iberian Peninsula. Not till 1939, 
when Stalin shocked many of his 
disciples in America and elsewhere 
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by his pact with Hitler, did Mr. 
Fischer discover that he had been 
deceived in Josef, that Josef was 
really a bad man. But I cannot 
help thinking that if Josef wins the 
war, Louis will forgive him. 

In 1932-33 there took place the 
greatest famine of Russian history, 
no less than forty million people in 
the Ukraine, Caucasus and Central 
Asia being affected. That famine 
was deliberately planned by Josef 
Stalin to punish the farmers who 
had opposed a passive resistance to 
his seizure of their lands in connec- 
tion with his mad scheme for col- 
lectivist farms, a scheme which runs 
counter to the teaching of two great 
Popes and to human nature itself, 
for no man wants to be converted 
into a Government robot on what 
was once his own property, or 
anywhere else. That the Dictator 
should take such a terrible revenge 
may seem impossible to those who 
are ignorant of Russian history, and 
do not know Stalin, and are unable 
to imagine the insane and mon- 
strous hatreds of those who thwart 
him that grow up in the mind of a 
man whose power is unlimited. The 
full horrors of that famine will 
never be told, but the outer world 
heard of young girls of nine or ten 
offering themselves for a piece of 
black bread, of cannibalism, of 
young children with horribly dis- 
tended stomachs lying dead of hun- 
ger on doorsteps, and of death carts 
rolling night after night through 
Ukrainian cities to collect the 
corpses that were placed outside the 
houses, as garbage containers are 
placed outside the houses of Man- 
hattan. And at the time those death 
carts rolled with their ghastly bur- 
dens through the streets of Kiev, 
American correspondents rolled 
home through the streets of Mos- 
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cow loaded with the champagne 
they had drunk at the tables of the 
murderers who were responsible 
for this work of Hell. I do not say 
that Mr. Fischer was among those 
who held high revel on this occasion 
with the Red Lords of the Krem- 
lin, but I do say that neither in his 
articles to the Nation nor in his 
book Soviet Journey, published in 
1935, that is, three years after the 
famine, does he give a detailed de- 
scription of that great catastrophe. 
In the book he refers twice to “the 
1932 famine”: less than that he 
could not do, for by that time every- 
one was talking about the famine. 
On March 13, 1935, the Nation pub- 
lished an article by Mr. Fischer de- 
nouncing as a fake a series of arti- 
cles in the Hearst press about a fam- 
ine in 1934. This was a mistake, for 
the famine occurred in 1932-33. Mr. 
Fischer declared that there had been 
no famine in 1934, that he himself 
had been in the Ukraine at that 
time and had seen no famine, that 
another correspondent had been 
there the same year and seen no 
famine. He said nothing at all 
about the great famine of 1932-33. 

Maurice Hindus, another yesman 
of the Soviets, conceded three mil- 
lion corpses, but avoided that ugly 
word “famine.” Mr. Duranty said 
that the famine was due to “the dis- 
eases of malnutrition.” This cor- 
respondent is an Englishman by 
nationality though he claims to 
have Irish blood in his veins. He 
scoffs at humanitarians. “I’m a re- 
porter, not a humanitarian,” he said 
in his book 1 Write What I Please, 
a misnamed work for he only writes 
what will please Stalin. He sneers 
at reporters who pass “moral 
judgments,” who “prate of ruthless 
methods and the iron age and la- 
ment the brutality which drove 
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through to its goal regardless of 
sacrifice and suffering,” a_ sen- 
tence which reads curiously along- 
side the interminable and violent 
condemnation of Hitler’s ruthless 
methods in the Times. He ad- 
mits that “I had tried to make my- 
self think like a true-blue Stalin- 
ist in order to find out what true- 
blue Stalinists are thinking, and had 
succeeded too well.” In other 
words, he took Stalin’s point of 
view about the famine, the purges, 
the tortures, and the crushing of 
religion; but he does not explain 
how this accords with America’s 
policy of establishing the four free- 
doms throughout the world. Were 
the Berlin correspondent of the 
Times to start seeing things as Hit- 
ler sees them, he would soon lose 
his job. Formerly an American 
correspondent was a reporter sent 
abroad to see things with Ameri- 
can eyes and tell the American 
people about them from an Ameri- 
can point of view, but apparently 
that rule does not hold now. 
Russia is a terra incognita be- 
cause the only foreigners who see 
it are not allowed to tell. Even the 
American and British officers now 
in Moscow are never allowed near 
the front, and are always watched 
by spies. Instead of going forward 
a hundred years, Russia has gone * 
backward to the time of the Mon- 
gols. Slavery has been revived in 
practice, if not in name, all classes 
of the population being immobilized 
as a result of the “internal pass- 
port” system, the agricultural serfs 
being tied to the land, the mechan- 
ics being tied to their machines, the 
villagers being tied to their villages. 
The G.P.U. or Special Political Po- 
lice is so numerous, so powerful 
and so well equipped that it might 
be described as a Special Army 
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rather than a Special Police Force. 
It has rounded up two million peo- 
ple, mostly exiled peasants “guilty 
of no criminal offense,” to use the 
words of Mr. William Henry Cham- 
berlin, and uses them on the con- 
struction of those great public 
works about which the apologists of 
the Soviet have boasted so much. 
Two hundred thousand of them 
dug the Baltic-White Sea Canal. 
Several hundred thousand double- 
tracked the Trans-Siberian railway. 
The G.P.U.’s “concentration camp 
near Moscow alone,” says Mr. 
Lyons, “ contained more prisoners 
than all of Hitler’s concentration 
camps put together.” Yet Mr. 
Fischer, Mr. Duranty, Mr. Hindus 
and other correspondents of their 
way of thinking do not tell us the 
whole truth about those camps. Mr. 
Fischer, friend of the workingman, 
champion of the underdog, spokes- 
man of the broad, toiling masses, 
puritan, regards the forced labor 
battalions as a “cure through 
labor,” and, having indicated cas- 
ually that this “cure” has been “ad- 
ministered to untold myriads in all 
parts of the country,” declares 
proudly that “the G.P.U. is not 
merely an Intelligence Service and 
a militia: it is a vast industrial or- 
ganization and a big educational in- 
stitution.” Could not Herr Himmler 
make the same boast with just as 
good reason? 

A natural question at this stage 
is: “Why do the Russians fight for 
the maintenance of this state of 
things if it is so bad as that?” The 
answer is that the forced Labor 
Battalions do not fight for it, they 
work, at the muzzles of rifles. As 
for the rest of the people, they do 
not know better, the censorship and 
propaganda being so strict that the 
truth about the outer world is un- 


known. Even in Czarist times I was 
often asked by Russian soldiers 
what “government” I came from, 
“government” (gubernia) being the 
Russian word for “province” and 
the soldiers being under the im- 
pression that all the world was di- 
vided into subject provinces ruled 
by the Emperor. Now the people 
have been taught to believe that the 
U.S.S.R. is the one perfect and peer- 
less land on earth, but that there are 
other lands inhabited by outer bar- 
barians living in extreme misery. 
Everybody in the U.S.A. is supposed 
to be out of work and groaning in a 
state of permanent starvation, their 
one hope in life being to force their 
way into Stalin’s paradise in order 
to enjoy the felicities of the elect. 
When the Nazi armies came, the 
commissars said “There they are! 
Didn’t we tell you? They can stand 
their misery no longer. They want 
to take our country from us,” and, 
naturally, the people fought the in- 
truders, for their own sake, not for 
the sake of Josef Stalin. With 
every machine of publicity at his 
disposal—the press, the radio, the 
cinema, the orators—and with no 
Lindberghs or Wheelers to strike a 
jarring note, Stalin has wrought a 
black miracle in Russia. He has ab- 
solutely destroyed religion, so far as 
everybody under thirty years of age 
is concerned; and he has inspired 
his Red soldiers with a fanaticism 
similar to that with which Hitler 
has inspired the Nazi soldiers. Such 
fanaticism brutalizes, but is of vital 
military importance. Mohammed- 
anism inspired the Arabs and Turks 
with a similar fanaticism, which 
spurred them on to a career of con- 
quest that at one time seriously 
threatened the existence of Chris- 
tian Europe. 

To my mind the most pathetic 
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figure in the whole gang of Pink In- 
tellectuals is Mr. Vincent Sheean, 
who is presumably of Irish Catholic 
stock, and whose early work was of 
such high quality, but who has now 
become simply a member of a Left 
chorus, all singing the same song 
and not understanding what they 
sing. A few days in Barcelona, and 
he approved, pontifically, of the In- 
ternational Brigade. A few months 
in China, for which he prescribed 
a generous dose of Marxism. In 
Red Russia he expressed gratifica- 
tion with the work being done by 
Stalin, though he knew that Stalin’s 
work was wholly evil and admitted 
afterwards that he knew. Herein 
lies his sin, a sin against the light. 
Until the Stalin-Hitler pact in Au- 
gust, 1939, he backed up the Red 
Dictator. As late as August 14, 
1939, he not only signed the Letter 
of the Four Hundred, giving Stalin 
a clean bill of health, but was one 


of the Committee of Ten which 


asked others to sign. After he 
learned, however, of the Stalin-Hit- 
ler pact, he published in the New 
Republic of November, 1939, a de- 
nunciation of Stalin for having let 
loose on Russia “the most horrify- 
ing and bloodthirsty terrorism of 
modern times,” and that letter in- 
dicates clearly that the writer knew 
all along what a bloodthirsty mon- 
ster Stalin was. 

The Cieplak trial took place in 
March, 1923, but Mr. Duranty did 
not report it in detail till September 
14th of the same year, that is six 
months afterwards, and even then 
his report was hasty, sketchy, inac- 
curate and contemptuous. It does 
not mention the name of the Arch- 
bishop at all, though he was the 
principal victim and was condemn- 
ed to death along with Mgr. Budkie- 
wicz. He misspells Mgr. Budkie- 
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wicz’s name throughout. He does 
not mention the fact that there were 
fifteen Catholic priests placed on 
trial, and that all not condemned 
to death were sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. He says 
that the charge against them was 
“similar to that against Archbishop 
Benjamin,” Orthodox Metropolitan 
of Petrograd who had been executed 
for treason inasmuch as he had 
“provoked scuffles in Moscow and 
Petrograd.” “In reality,” he added, 
“the basis of the trial was the old 
European question whether Rom- 
an Catholic priests were allowed to 
invoke the authority of Rome 
against the law of the land.” Asa 
matter of fact the charge against 
Archbishop Cieplak and his Vicar 
General and his priests was teach- 
ing the catechism to children under 
eighteen. He admits that “the ex- 
ecution of Msgr. Buchkevich [sic] 
was a political error of the first 
magnitude.” Mr. Duranty made 
this admission six months after 
Msgr. Budkiewicz had been murder- 
ed in the cellar of the Lubyanka. 
Had he made it six months earlier 
and put it in the conditional, he 
might have saved the Vicar Gen- 
eral’s life, for Moscow would do 
much to oblige the Times, which it 
regards as the most influential 
newspaper in the world. But he 
was too busy writing endless and 
inaccurate drivel in praise of “Sta- 
lin, Man of Steel, the Recluse of 
the Kremlin . . . this remote, reti- 
cent lord of all the Russias” (I 
am quoting the worshiper’s own 
words). 

If Archbishop Francis J. Spell- 
man and Msgr. Joseph P. Dona- 
hue and thirteen other Catholic 
priests were arrested on a capital 
charge, the Times might be relied 
upon to send a reporter to the trial 
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yet here we have the Times corres- 
pondent in Moscow refusing to at- 
tend the trial of the only Catholic 
Archbishop in Russia, of his Vicar 
General, and of thirteen of his 
priests, and completely ignoring 
the whole monstrous exhibition of 
mummery and murder. And all 
the American Pinks in Moscow 
followed his example. They wrote 
nothing, or very little, about this im- 
portant trial for fear that the Sovi- 
et Government would, by expulsion 
deprive them of a profitable “cor- 
ner” in Bolshevist news. 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
remarked a few weeks ago that the 
war propagandists—high and low— 
are now “trying to make a saint out 
of Stalin.” But there are millions 
of Americans and scores of millions 
of Russians who will protest against 
such outrageous glorification of this 
Caucasian savage who has shown 
himself an even greater liar than 
Hitler, whose fingers drip with the 
blood of more Russians than did 
the fingers of Ivan the Terrible, who 
has on his conscience the death by 
starvation of six million muzhiks, 
who has persecuted the Catholic 
Church, the Orthodox Church, and 
all the Protestant Churches with 
the cold ferocity of a Nero, who has 
been much more harmful to Chris- 
tianity than Nero, for whereas that 
Emperor was unable to deprive any 
Christian of his faith, Stalin has 
robbed a hundred million Christians 


of their Christianity, who is one of 
the bloodiest, cruellest and most 
treacherous despots this earth has 
ever seen, one of the most danger- 
ous and malignant personages in 
all human history. ack 

To punish the evildoer, God often 
makes use of instruments that are 
themselves evil: the peoples who 
were raised up to scourge Israel 
were always worse than Israel. 
Even as these lines are being writ- 
ten, the ring of fire and steel closes 
inexorably around the Kremlin, and 
around the murderer who sits there, 
alone with the ghost of Ivan the 
Terrible. In a famous Russian play 
which I saw in Moscow thirty years 
ago, Ivan was represented as dying, 
not in his bed surrounded by atten- 
dants, and boyars, but seated on his 
great oaken chair, clad in his ample 
furs, in a locked room of his gloomy 
fortress-palace, alone, yet not alone, 
for before him, in slow and terrible 
procession, his victims passed—the 
monks he had put to death for call- 
ing him to repentance, the associ- 
ates in crime whom he had poi- 
soned, the friends whom he had 
stabbed in drunken brawls, the mal- 
contents whom he had impaled, the 
son whom he had murdered in a fit 
of rage. 

Will the victims of Josef Dzhug- 
ashvili file past before him thus in 
ghostly procession, before he dies? 
If they do, it will be a long proces- 
sion. 
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N the months to come we must 
follow the leader. That does not 
mean my leader right or wrong. It 
does mean an ungrudging recogni- 
tion that there can be only one com- 
mander in chief. . . . Democracy is 
not adjourned. But democracy in 
crisis must function with more 
sober responsibility, with more re- 
straint in criticism. Opposition can 


be loyal. 
—New York World-Telegram, December 9th. 


We say we all hate Communism, 
but I wonder just now if Commu- 
nists are not taking advantage of 
the situation to build up here in 
the United States a system which 
has for the past twenty-one years 
had but one object, namely, the de- 
struction of the very Government 
from which help is now going to the 
head of Communism today. I have 
no more confidence in Stalin than 
I have in Hitler. The man who 
double-crossed nations, who is 
guilty before God and man of the 
murder of millions, is quite capable 
of turning on the United States, 


were that to suit his purposes. 

— Most Rev. Micwarr J. Cuntey, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Washington, in the 
Baltimore News-Post, December 2d. 


The control of our country by 
mass pressure and money is clear 
from a brief examination of our in- 


stitutions. The real power behind 
our life lies with the press, radio, 
and screen. The vast impersonality 
of these organs is in itself danger- 
ous. Freedom of the press and radio 
is jealously guarded. Yet this free- 
dom is more apparent than real. 


The great mass of the American 
public believe what the press and 
radio say. What the press says de- 
pends on what publishers accept, 
and publishers accept what will 
pay. There are other criteria, of 
course, but none is superior to 
money. The right to influence pub- 
lic opinion through the radio de- 
pends on the ability to pay for time, 
and this is no small matter in our 


present system. 

—N. ExvizaneTH Monroe, The Novel and So- 
ciety (The University of North Carolina 
Press). 


It seems to me that there is real 
peril to this country in concealing 
or playing down the real facts... 
about the war in Europe. There is 
peril also in attempts to picture the 
war in Europe as a simple study in 
black and white, with everything 
good on one side and everything bad 
on the other. There has been alto- 
gether too much of that kind of 
oversimplification in the past, which 
is one reason the American people 
are so confused today. The truth 
is that the war in Europe is not 
black and white but a dirty gray. 
It is not a war between democracies 
and dictatorships, because some of 
the worst despotisms in Europe are 
now counted among Britain’s allies; 
and one of the few genuine democ- 
racies in Europe — Finland — has 
fought alongside Germany. . . . It is 
not necessary to drag in such red 
herrings as religious freedom in 
militantly atheistic Russia to cover 
up our awkward predicament. 
Neither do we have to fool ourselves 
that, so far as Europe is concerned, 
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this is a crusade for the four free- 
doms. It is one of the most con- 
fused civil wars in Europe’s long 
history, and is certain to result in 
the savage aftermath of all such 
civil wars. 


—Demaree Best, in The Saturday Evening 
Post, November 22d. 


All words have, according to the 
uses to which they are put, some 
affective character. There are many 
words that exist more for their ef- 
fective value than for their infor- 
mative value; for example, we can 
refer to “that man” as “that gentle- 
man,” “that individual,” “that per- 
son,” “that gent,” “that guy,” “that 
hombre,” “that bird,” or “that 
bozo”—and while the person re- 
ferred to may be the same in all 
these cases, each of these terms re- 
veals a difference in our feelings to- 
ward him. Dealers in antiques fre- 
quently write “Gyfte Shoppe” over 
the door, hoping that such a spell- 
ing carries, even if their merchan- 
dise does not, the flavor of an- 
tiquity. . . . The story is told that 
during the Boer War, the Boers 
were described in the British press 
as “sneaking and skulking behind 
rocks and bushes.” The British 
forces, when they finally learned 
from the Boers how to employ tac- 
tics suitable to veldt warfare, were 
described as “cleverly taking advan- 
tage of cover.” 


—S. I. Havaxawa, Language in Action (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.). 


I am told that Catholic education 
must give its college graduates a 
fundamental body of truths for the 
guidance of their lives. I am told 
that this necessitates the covering 
of much ground, and that these 
methods must be used in order to 
cover the ground. . . . I simply ask 
what is the point of covering 


ground, if the students’ feet never 
touch it, if they never learn through 
independent exercise to walk by 
themselves, with head erect and un- 
afraid of all intellectual opposition 
and difficulty? What is the point of 
memorizing truths, if they can 
really guide us only when they are 
genuinely possessed, when they can 
protect us from error only to the 
extent that we understand them as 
fully refuting the errors—real, live 
errors, not dummy ones concocted 
for the purpose of an easy victory? 
I would feel happier about the grad- 
uates of Catholic colleges if they 
really understood a few truths well 
—understood them as solving prob- 
lems which vigorously challenge 
the mind and perplex it—rather 
than bé able to recite, from merely 
verbal memory, a whole catechism 
of philosophical answers to prob- 
lems they did not really understand 


or take seriously. 

—Mortimer J. Apter, in The Catholic School 
Journal, December (The Bruce Publishing 
Co.). 


The post of Senate Leader is at 
all times important. He is selected 
by a caucus of whichever party is 
dominant, and confirmed by the 
Senate as a whole. He is supposed 
to be the Senate’s spokesman, to re- 
flect the Senate’s attitude, to be in 
his person an embodiment of the 
Senate’s sentiment, to act as the 
Senate’s agent. The same is true of 
the Speaker and Leader in the 
House. But there has grown up 
during several years past a situation 
in which the leaders in both Houses 
have become, not agents of their 
respective bodies, but rather rep- 
resentatives of the White House. 
The relation has become, not one 
in which leaders tell the President 
what legislation Congress wants — 
but tell Congress what the President 
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wants. This might be comparative- 
ly harmless in normal times, even 
though it passes far beyond ordi- 
nary and desirable co-operation be- 
tween the legislative and executive 
branches of government. But it is 
different when one of the great is- 
sues in the United States and in the 
world is preservation of the vitality 
of the legislative branch of govern- 


ment. 
—Mark SULLIVAN, 
November 28th. 


in the Herald Tribune, 


A strong cry is heard about the 
increase of venereal diseases among 
our conscripted soldiers now in 
camp. And the remedies suggested 
follow the technique of treating, 
say, smallpox. There is not a word 
about the moral obligation of living 
a clean sex life or the mortal sin 
which we commit when we break 
the sixth commandment... . Our 
government has a right to call its 
youth to national defense. It has 
an equally compelling duty not to 
give sanction to mortal sin by seem- 
ing to take the attitude that the 
chief crime of sex infraction is self- 
infection. Purity is a condition of 
soul, not a physical restoration after 


a moral collapse. 
~The Ave Maria, December 13th. 


Americans do business as they 
play games, with great attack and 
vigor, zest and enjoyment, and to 
win. The money is not sought for 
its own sake particularly and 
Americans are not more avaricious 
than other people in business. But 
the dollar is a scalp, the symbol of 
achievement and success, and is 
pursued as such. More than that, 
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Americans like the activities and 
excitements of business for their 
own sake as well as for the distinc- 
tion that success in them brings. 
England is a country where men of 
leisure often take to business, while 
America is a country where men of 
business take to leisure only occa- 
sionally and reluctantly. . . . It has 
been said that of the three great 
democracies France specialized in 
equality, England in liberty, and 
the United States in fraternity. You 
will find all three in the United 
States, but the greatest of them is 
fraternity. 


—Notes for Your Guidance (British pamph- 
let distributed to members of the Royal Air 
Force in training in the United States). 


In the making of peace the sig- 
nificant divisions will not be, as will 
be made to appear, between victors 
and vanquished or even between 
the nations allied to victory. Thev 
will be within nations. They will 
be between nations. They will be 
between men who know and trust 
no other principles and arrange- 
ments than those which twice in a 
quarter-century have brought us to 
holocaust—between them and men 
who are profoundly committed to 
principles and structures which can 
assure world order, not for a brief 
interlude, but for the long future. 
To believe in and attempt such a 
peace requires spiritual vision and 
experience transcending national 
loyalties and the rutted habits of 
history, and spiritual resources of 
magnanimity, patience and a firm 
resolve. 


—Dr. H. P. Van Dusen, Radio address Sep- 
tember 28th. 
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By STANLEY B. JAMES 


N a work on The Scientific Out- 

look by C. H. Waddington, there 
is a passage which describes ac- 
curately a certain phase of English 
society. “Our culture,” says the 
writer, “is full of unformulated 
rules of conventional behaviour, and 
we have placed a perfectly absurd 
value on the ability to conform to 
those rules, and thus to preserve 
the whole system whose behaviour 
they are supposed to regulate. A 
few years ago, many people said 
that one of England’s greatest lead- 
ers had been Stanley Baldwin, now 
Lord Baldwin of Bewdley. And 
they said this, not so much because 
they believed that he created any 
great new values for us, or saved us 
from any major disaster, but be- 
cause of the way in which he han- 
died the abdication. That is, what 
impressed them was Baldwin’s 
knowledge of what would seem po- 
lite behaviour in an embarrassing 
situation; just what note to strike 
over the wireless, just how to bring 
the Dominions into the situation, 
and what gestures should be made 
by the Church and Parliament and 
House of Lords and so on.” 

In acting as he did on the occa- 
sion named, Baidwin typified the 
class which, as Belloc is fond of 
pointing out, has really governed 
Great Britain. It is essentially the 
product of breeding. That is, it has 
been maintained by observance of 
a certain social tradition conserved 
by a select number of families 
through a long period and deliber- 
ately cultivated by the educational 





institutions — the great Public 
Schools of the country—to which 
the youth of this class was sent. A 
strong esprit de corps prevented 
intermarriage with other sections of 
the community, so that, in course of 
time there were developed in this 
social elite a distinctiveness which 
might be almost called biological. 
In fact, as will be remembered, Dis- 
raeli did not hesitate to say that, 
under Queen Victoria there were 
two different nations “between 
whom there is no intercourse and 
no sympathy; who are as ignorant 
of each other’s habits, thoughts and 
feelings, as if they were dwellers in 
different zones, or inhabitants of 
different planets; who are formed 
by a different breeding, are fed by a 
different food, are ordered by dif- 
ferent manners, and are not gov- 
erned by the same laws.” He called 
these the Rich and the Poor. It is 
not wealth, however, which is the 
criterion, but a class character dis- 
cernible alike in the decayed gentle- 
man and the well-to-do parvenu. 
Thackeray’s Colonel Newcome rep- 
resents in literature one of the two 
types indicated. As representing 
the other type we might cite almost 
the entire population thronging 
Dickens’ novels. 

Although the distinction has re- 
mained longer in England and has 
there exercised more influence than 
elsewhere, it is not, of course, con- 
fined to that country; it was to be 
found throughout Europe. To re- 
mark that it is now disappearing is 
to utter a commonplace, but it may 








not be superfluous to enumerate 
some of the causes which have 
brought about the change. 

The Revolution which has been 
proceeding differs from older revo- 
lutions in as much as it was directed 
not merely against a particular tra- 
dition but against tradition as such. 
In Modern Man in Search of a Soul, 
Jung remarks that today man 
“wants to live with every side of 
himself—to know what he is. That 
is why he casts history aside. He 
wants to break with tradition so 
that he can experiment with his life 
and determine what value and 
meaning things have in themselves 
apart from traditional presupposi- 
tions.” It is the scientific age, and 
science means unhampered liberty 
to experiment. Thus there is bred a 
temper which accepts nothing 
which will not stand the pragmatic 
test. Only if crowns and coronets 
survive the crucible can they hope 
to retain their former value. 

This tendency has been vastly 
accentuated by the introduction of 
the machine which shifted the so- 
cial center of gravity from the coun- 
try, which had been the stronghold 
of the old nobility, to the towns cre- 
ated by the manufacturer and mer- 
chant. Moreover, the machine 
changed the relationship between 
social superiors and inferiors. The 
country squire had stood in a per- 
sonal and paternal relationship to 
his tenants, and this had given op- 
portunity for the exercise of those 
special virtues which marked the 
aristocracy. In the factory all that 
disappeared. The tie between class 
and class was the cash nexus. The 
old interest in the personal welfare 
of one’s subordinates was almost 
impossible ‘under the new condi- 
tions. When the peasantry became 
a proletariat, the local magnate who 
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had been the father of the families 
on his estate became the boss who 
reckoned his obligations fulfilled 
when he had paid his employees 
their stipulated wage. (The sense of 
loss which this occasioned among 
the peasantry is faithfully regis- 
tered in Carlyle, the son of peas- 
ants.) Add to this the fact that 
mechanization changed the tempo 
of life and thus rendered the cour- 
tesies which had marked the former 
way of life out of date, and it will 
be seen how great was the effect in 
this respect of the new industrial- 
ism. Egalitarian doctrines were less 
potent than the material factors 
that have been named, 

The revolution would have had no 
such drastic consequences, however, 
if certain spiritual forces had not 
been involved. The waning of re- 
ligion and the increased power of 
wealth dissolved the old, hierarchic 
conception of society as composed 
of interdependent classes with spe- 
cial functions implying, on the part 
of all concerned, reciprocal privi- 
leges and obligations. The feudal 
lord was by no means an irrespons- 
ible autocrat. He, no less than his 
dependents, had his duties, and one 
has only to read Langland’s Piers 
Plowman to see how seriously these 
were viewed. Even in the towns 
where the craving for riches was 
strongest and among the merchants 
themselves, the guilds, which were 
largely religious organizations, were 
able to resist the influences of the 
new age and to impose a discipline 
which did much to encourage just 
dealing and to humanize the com- 
mercial world. In another way the 
Church did much to soften man- 
ners. “The world is governed by 
ideals,” wrote Lecky, the historian 
of Rationalism, “and seldom or 
never has there been one which has 
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exercised a more salutary influence 
than the medieval conception of the 
Virgin. . . . All that was best in 
Europe clustered round it, and it 
is the origin of many of the purest 
elements of civilization.” Many 
pages could be written on the effect 
of the cultus of Our Lady in the for- 
mation of the chivalric code, but the 
general recognition of this renders 
it unnecessary to elaborate the 
theme. 

I venture to think, however, that 
the part played by Christianity in 
the formation of the traditional 
gentleman has been exaggerated. 
The paganism which the Church 
found in possession in the Roman 
Empire was a very different thing 
from the barbarism which reigned 
outside the Empire, and this pagan- 
ism formed the substratum on 
which the Christian missionaries 
built. In Homer’s heroes and hero- 
ines, in the Greek drama of a later 


date and in Vergil’s Aeneid and the 
Latin moralists, such as Cicero, one 
finds a code of chivalrous conduct 


as strict as it was noble. The in- 
fluence of Vergil especially on the 
Middle Ages, which looked upon 
him almost as a Christian classic, 
was great. One can scarcely over- 
estimate the influence of these pa- 
gan models on the formation of 
medieval chivalry. 

Speaking of Vergil, G. K. Chester- 
ton wrote in The Everlasting Man; 
“But there are two particular points 
about him and his work which are 
particularly important to the main 
thesis here. The first is in a very 
peculiar sense founded upon the 
fall of Troy; that is, upon an avow- 
ed pride in Troy although she had 
fallen. In tracing to Trojans the 
foundation of his beloved race and 
republic, he began what may be 
called the great Trojan tradition 
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which runs through medieval and 
modern history. We have already 
seen the first hint of it in the pathos 
of Homer and Hector. But Virgil 
turned it not merely into a literature 
but into a legend. And it was a 
legend of the almost divine dignity 
that belongs to the defeated. This 
was one of the traditions that did 
truly prepare the world for the com- 
ing of Christianity and especially 
of Christian chivalry. This is what 
did help to sustain civilization 
through the incessant defeats of the 
Dark Ages and the barbarian wars; 
out of which what we call chivalry 
was born.” 

But, in addition to this influence 
of the ancient paganism, was anoth- 
er, no less potent though not so 
fully recognized. The clearest 
statement regarding it is to be 
found in the chapter on “The Ro- 
mantic Tradition” in Mr. Christo- 
pher Dawson’s Mediaeval Religion. 
“Under these circumstances,” he 
says, “there seems no inherent im- 
probability in the view that the rise 
of the new Provencal culture was 
affected by the older and more ad- 
vanced civilization of Western Is- 
lam which already embraced the 
greater part of the Westera Medi- 
terranean area. In fact, this was 
the solution which first suggested 
itself to the scholars of the Roman- 
tic period more than a century ago, 
and its abandonment was due less 
to scientific reasons than to the na- 
tionalist tendency to insist on the 
independence and native origin of 
Western culture. 

“Of course, if we assume that the 
ideals of chivalry and courtesy 
which ultimately became so char- 
acteristic of medieval society were 
of purely native growth, then there 
is no difficulty in ascribing a similar 
origin to the rise of the new Pro- 
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vencal literature. But it is just this 
assumption which is open to criti- 
cism. In the tenth century the 
higher culture of Christian Europe 
was Latin and ecclesiastical, while 
the feudal society was still almost 
barbarian. In Moslem Spain, on the 
other hand, there existed a rich and 
brilliant society which had already 
developed a characteristic type of 
society. Fighting was not merely 
the hard and brutal trade of the pro- 
fessional soldiers, it was surround- 
ed by a halo of romance and pos- 
sessed an elaborate code of con- 
ventional etiquette.” 

So deeply did the influence of 
these two cultures—the pagan and 
the Islamic—sink in that it has sur- 
vived even the Christian tradition. 
I venture to assert that, in so far as 
the “gentleman” survives, it is due 
to the persistence of these non- 
Christian factors. It is in the Pub- 
lic School and the older Universi- 


ties that the type under discussion 
is chiefly formed, and of the latter 
it has been said by one in a posi- 
tion to know that those leaving 
know more of pagan mythology 
than they do of the Gospei story. 
The daughter of a famous class- 


ical scholar and herself familiar 
with the class in question, a recent 
convert to Catholicism has put this 
well. In The Good Pagan’s Failure, 
Rosalind Murray, after describing 
the Greek ideal, continues: “Now 
does not all this apply, if we are 
honest, to the ‘English gentleman’? 
Are not his essential characteristics 
the same? I maintain that they are, 
that the parallel holds good in even 
secondary respects, and that the 
English gentleman is but one exam- 
ple of the dominant governing class 
of Western Europe upon whose 
standards, and accepted values, we 
recognize our whole civilization to 
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depend. The term ‘Christian gen- 
tleman’ is still a term of respect, if 
partly amused and contemptuous 
respect, but I doubt if those who 
use it in this manner are aware of 
the deep paradox thus implied. The 
gentleman is guided by ‘good taste,’ 
a sense of what should be done, of 
what is fitting; in minor things, 
good form, in major, a sense of 
honour; this is surely mere trans- 
position of what is kalos*. He de- 
mands, and must demand, respect 
and deference as his due; he does 
not assert himself, is not aggressive, 
but he does take up the challenge 
that is offered. He is conscious of 
his own worth, and his duty to him- 
self as representative of his own 
standard of behaviour. Noblesse 
oblige sums up this aspect of his 
code, his motive power, but the de- 
mands of noblesse are reasonable, 
his sense of honour is not exagger- 
ated. He is ‘polite,’ sophron,? and 
sensible. With him, as with the 
Christian, what he prizes is in- 
tangible, non-material; it is the idea 
of honour, of ‘the good,’ however 
flatly and uninspiringly he defines 
it; but, to him, the ideal is attain- 
able, he has every expectation of 
reaching it, it is his fault and his 
disappointment if he fails to... . 
The Christian, on the other hand, 
measures himself by quite another 
standard, not in human excellence, 
but in relation to God. He is a citi- 
zen of another city. The idea of 
God becomes, to him, more real, 
more absorbing, in proportion as he 
himself draws nearer to Him. He 
is living his life, as it were in a new 
dimension, in which the goodness 
he has attained seems negligible, 
non-existent, in comparison to the 
goodness he apprehends.” 


1 Kalos;: beautiful. 
2 Sophron: wise. 
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For a country which has thrived 
under an oligarchy, as England has, 
the worst thing that can happen is 
the decay of its governing class. 
That is what is happening in this 
case, and it is happening under cir- 
cumstances which make it doubly 
tragic. 

We have seen that the English 
tradition has had to stand the im- 
pact of an egalitarian philosophy 
and of the scientific and industrial 
age. To some extent it has sur- 
vived, but with the loss of the Chris- 
tian element which formerly miti- 
gated its paganism. But now, in 
this impoverished condition, it has 
to meet the onslaught of a force far 
more terrible than anything known 
in the past. It is the whole argu- 
ment of Miss Murray’s book that 
Europe has to face the recrudes- 
cence of a barbarism which was 
neither subdued by the ancient pa- 


ganism nor converted by Christian- 
ity. Whatever else may be said 
about Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin, 
on one point there will be general 
agreement: in no sense of the term 


are they gentlemen. They repre- 
sent the untamed, volcanic forces 
latent in a Christendom which was 
all too content with securing ex- 
ternal uniformity and neglected the 
deep, spiritual roots of character. 
We are now paying the price of at- 
tempts to “convert” peoples by force 
of arms or by the authority of sov- 
ereigns. The failure of these at- 
tempts is registered in an explosion 
of racialism and class hatred which, 
if successful, will bring back those 
dark ages which followed the bar- 
baric invasion of the Roman Em- 
pire. The animal instincts repre- 
sented by race and blood in their 
crudest forms and passions emana- 
ting from the lowest strata of soci- 
ety supported by Asiatic mysticism 


have broken loose on our world. 
The breakwater of a social and 
cultural respectability has been un- 
able to stem it. Against it, the 
bourgeois virtues no less than those 
of a de-Christianized aristocracy 
are powerless. Where shall we look 
for help? Democracy can no more 
save itself than a man can lift him- 
self by pulling at his own waist- 
band. An elite, a true nobility, the 
gentleman is necessary to the health 
of society. But where is he to be 
found? In that medieval poem, 
Piers Plowman, to which reference 
has been already made there occur 
these lines: 


“And those who become Christian 
because of baptism 
Are franklins and freemen by the 
faith which they have taken, 
And are gentlemen with Jesu.” 


The full meaning of the phrase 
which I have italicized never came 
home to me till one day I found my- 
self visiting the former home of 
Margaret Sinclair, the Scotch fac- 
tory girl whose cause is now being 
advanced in Rome. The Edinburgh 
slum in which she lived shows 
traces of former grandeur. Here 
once stood the palace of the St. 
Clairs, a noble Scottish family, and 
the houses of substantial stone give 
evidence of having seen better 
days. Today it consists of tene- 
ments inhabited by the social dregs 
of “the Athens of the North.” The 
Sinclairs themselves, it is suggested, 
were distantly related to the St. 
Clairs, but, like the neighborhood 
in which they lived, they had come 
down in the world. Margaret’s fa- 
ther occupied the humble position 
of a city scavenger. Yet this girl, 
born and brought up in the vicinity 
of filth and drunkenness, poverty 
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and coarseness, was fashioned by 
the religion to which Europe owes 
all that is best in its civilization into 
one who impressed all who knew 
her by her graciousness and refine- 
ment. “She is the only lady among 
you,” said a novice to the commun- 
ity of which she was a member. 
“No one would have thought she 
was born in a slum,” observed one 
who saw her on her deathbed. 
There was about her evidently a dis- 
tinction which caused her to be 
picked out as “somebody.” As you 
read her simple and brief story, you 
find yourself rediscovering those 
aristocratic virtues the loss of which 
is now threatened. The whole scene 
on which I looked during my visit 
coupled with the associations sug- 
gested by her residence there typi- 
fied the way in which a lost aristo- 
cratic tradition may be renewed on 
the higher plane of Catholic spiritu- 
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ality. In the dignity and gracious- 
ness of the Church will be found the 
only basis for a civilization which, 
without being pagan, embodies all 
the virtues of the ancient paganism. 

It is our one hope. Democracy as 
commonly understood has but in- 
troduced a process of vulgarization 
by which all the values that once 
distinguished the governing class 
have been cheapened. The prole- 
tarian revolution brings in its train 
a materialism that denies the very 
possibility of spirituality and a 
standardization of life beneath 
which personality, creative power, 
and initiative are crushed out of 
existence. The super-man as exem- 
plified in the heroes of the Nordic 
myth turns out to be the super- 
brute. Unless we recover the secret 
whereby we may —rich and poor, 
literate and illiterate — become 
“gentlemen with Jesu,” we are lost. 


AFTER THE NIGHT 


By JANE CoFFIN 


AST night the eucalyptus trees were crones, 
Shawled with fog, a bent and bitter frieze 
Of swaying grief, with anguish in their bones, 
Chanting a wailing wind’s wild litanies. 


The stormy penance of the night is done. 

They wear bright feathers, trembling in the breeze, 
They shine like silver cocks before the sun. 

Their beauty sends my heart down on its knees, 


To pray, in my black night of storm and pain, 
“God, help me be like eucalyptus trees. 

Let this dark desolation, cold as rain, 

Leave me standing tall and proud as these.” 





TWO SKETCHES 
By D. M. DONNELLY 


BALLET IN THE SNOW 


A GIRL was walking slowly in the 
snow toward home. The col- 
lar of her black coat was buttoned 
up about her throat; her arms were 
crossed and her hands thrust into 
the cuffs of loose sleeves; on her 
head was a white wool tam. She 
walked slowly, her head bent a little 
downward; she watched the white 
world before her feet and saw when 
she raised her eyes black houses 
and windows full of yellow light 
and the whiteness of snow drifted 
over roofs and branches. 

She was in a sad mood because 
of the snow. Much as she loved it, 
its gentle magic, its white ritual in 
the air, and its most serene repose 
upon the ground, when she walked 
out in the midst of its quiet falling, 
it invariably saddened her with the 
images of creeping time and death. 
She thought as she watched it so 
softly fall and come to rest, of 
withered flowers and falling broken 
leaves, and the farspread stillness 
now that the grasshopper’s song 
was stopped and the frog buried. 
She thought of the motionless faces 
of the dead. She thought of how 
strange a thing life was, how, 
scarcely had one realized he lived, 
one was forced to think on death. 

She approached a cross street 
and waited for the round, red eye to 
turn to green. 


“No bird,” 


she thought, as she stood quietly 
waiting, 


“no flower, 
No idle dreamy hour.” 


She stood within the golden ring 
cast by the street lamp. A young 
man approached from the opposite 
side of the street, a tall, slender 
young man in a white turtleneck 
sweater and a fuzz of snow on his 
clipped hair. There was a lithe 
and quick and graceful quality 
about his walk; he was whistling as 
he walked a strange dance melody. 

The girl looked indifferently past 
him but he noticed her upraised 
face all colored from the lamplight 
and saw that her eyes were full of 
tears. Even as he looked, one and 
then another rolled in a tiny glisten- 
ing trail down her cheek. 

She was in a sad mood because of 
the snow. She stepped down from 
the curb and crossed the street and 
was glad of the emptiness of the 
stretch ahead. 

She was walking slowly again, 
head down, intent upon the black 
and white and yellow and deep 
blue areas of snow. Before her now 
was a wide space of pure sparkling 
silver broken only by her shadow. 
But as she looked, leaping and 
whirling a second shadow appeared. 
It was the shadow of a man leap- 
ing with catlike grace, descending, 
capering like a comic clown. 

Startled, the girl turned her head 
slightly to look back, but she saw 
no one, except at a discreet distance, 
the young man in the white sweater, 
hands in his pockets, whistling. 
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Perturbed, he had walked on a 
few steps after seeing the tears on 
her face but after half a block he 
had been obliged to turn back and 
follow her. The sight of tears al- 
ways distressed, incredibly dis- 
tressed him. He could not bear 
them. When as a child he had seen 
other children cry he had hope- 
fully offered them his toys. When 
he had been busy building colored 
bridges out of blocks and chancing 
to look up had seen his mother stop 
her mending to wipe away tears 
then indeed his heart would have 
burst if he had not thought of any 
scheme to comfort her. But run- 
ning quickly he would fetch the 
ass’s head which she had fashioned 
for him out of bent wire and paint- 
ed cloth so that he might go to the 
animal party. He would rush in 
with a great noise so that she would 
have to look up and with his ass 
head nodding and his awkward lit- 
tle boy legs kicking and hopping 
would finally produce such a comic 
climax that she would lean back and 
laugh. Then he would fling off the 
ass’s head and return with an ex- 
uberant spirit to his play. 

Now the young man’s shadow 
danced on the snow, posturing, 
reaching, swaying, clowning with 
deliberate and humorous panto- 
mime. He would make of his hands 
a little pointed hat, then stooping, 
peering, running forward and leap- 
ing back would pretend to look for 
a lost penny in the snow. The sha- 
dow, conniving, masked and cos- 
tumed him, accented the grotesque 
angles and graceful curves of his 
dancing motion. When he gave a 
leap sideways and reached as if to 
catch the moon, pretended to fall, 
without it, then comically ran to- 
ward the girl’s shadow as if to em- 
brace it, and staggered back hold- 
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ing his cheek, the girl let slip a 
silvery swirl of sudden laughter 
which, immediately she became 
aware of it, she changed to a cough. 

As he had intended she was be- 
guiled. He observed how she walk- 
ed slowly with her head bent side- 
ways, watching intently the white 
screen of snow for a return of the 
dancing shadow. At the next street 
crossing she turned ever so slightly 
and looked out of the corner of her 
eye to see if he were still there. He 
was walking at a discreet distance 
and he was looking up at a very 
bright star. 

As they approached the next 
white sheet of snow he took out 
his handkerchief and tore it into 
points and when his shadow re- 
appeared it was with a garland of 
leaves. Now the shadow leaped 
with arrowlike grace and turned in 
smooth slow arcs, now trailing, now 
flinging its spray of leaves. 

As the girl watched, the image of 
death in the snow faded, and she 
saw with delight the comic puse and 
graceful rhythms wrought on the 
white ground. She drew a quick 
breath of surprise when the uplifted 
garland of leaves appeared and after 
a moment shook gently as if with 
the wind. Leaves on the snow... . 
It was a kind of promise, a symbol 
of hope, a sign of life triumphant. 
And then she saw the shadow after 
an especially graceful turn sudden- 
ly droop and with it the leaves trail, 
droop, wither, and hang limp. 

The tears sprang into her eyes. 
There was the sound of a little 
snifle and she hurriedly drew 4 
handkerchief from her pocket. 

At that instant the shadow re- 
appeared with a violent and sudden 
spring and began again its panto- 
mime of comedy, more intense, 
more grotesque, less clownish than 
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before. Faster and faster it whirl- 
ed, pirouetted with an extraordinary 
comic grace, with an amazingly 
beautiful humor of motion. It was 
a lithe and comic animal, a gro- 
tesque bird, a geometric figure, a 
poised symbol of laughter. Finally 
this wildly dancing shadow sprang 
catlike to the girl’s slender figure 
on the snow and stooping, leaned 
with vivacious tenderness as if to 
kiss her. Then it disappeared. 

The girl turned at the next cor- 
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ner. He could see that she was 
smiling. 

She went up the steps of her 
house, turned with her hand on the 
knob to watch the retreating white 
sweatered figure, looked up at the 
very bright star and beyond it into 
the darkness. The brightness of a 
smile lighted her face. “Thank 
you,” she said softly, and blew in 
his direction a kiss, so gently that 
it scarcely disturbed the fret of 
snow upon the air. 


THE OLD MOTHER 


O* a desolate clay road stood a 
squalid house which was oc- 
cupied as if it were a sty by a fami- 
ly of peasants. In the attic of this 


house lived the old mother who for 
several years had been entirely 
blind. The attic was dark except 
for occasional strings of sun which 


straggled through holes and cracks 
in the shingles but she was entirely 
unaware of that. She could not see 
the filth with which it was covered 
but sometimes she smelled it; she 
could not see the rat which occa- 
sionally crept out but she often 
heard its soft shuffle across the 
floor; she did not see the rain pud- 
dies and the mold but on certain 
days her diseased bones suffered 
from the dampness. 

“What difference does it make 
what it looks like? It’s all the same 
toher. She can’t see anyway,” said 
her dull-witted daughter. 

The door was barred. The air 
was foul, cloudy with frost from 
her breath in winter, nauseating 
with filth and heat in summer. She 
had a broken chair to sit on and a 
pile of coarse sacks for mattress. 
Once a day, usually in the late after- 
noon, someone came with a pail of 
water and a plate of scraps and 


crusts. Those below fought about 
who would carry them up. The 
daughter was busy with the supper; 
her lout of a husband was too lazy 
or too surly; almost always the task 
fell upon one of the two boys or the 
small girl and none of these was 
ever willing. The boys hated her, 
the girl was afraid. 

Eagerly the old mother waited 
with her ear at the crack of the door 
for someone to come. She had 
learned to count the hour by the 
sounds and the silences. Occasion- 
ally a day passed when no one 
came. This was incredibly fright- 
ful to her. It seemed to her an 
eternity of hell while she counted 
the black hours of another day and 
hunger chewed at her entrails. At 
first when this happened she 
stamped on the floor with her chair 
and pounded at the barred door 
with her hands but then the hus- 
band would come to the stair below 
and swear at her in a horrible voice. 
The sinister note of evil in his voice 
and words was more fearful to her 
than hunger pains and the desola- 
tion of waiting so finally she kept 
still. She sat down with her arms 
clasped about her knees and rocked 
back and forth, back and forth. 
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When the boys came they set 
down plate and pail with haste, 
shouted some mockery in her ear, 
and fled. The girl was small and it 
took her some time to slide back 
the wooden bar which held the door. 
The old mother was pleased. She 
would not attempt to escape because 
she knew it was hopeless but she 
would coax the child to come in and 
talk to her, to let her feel her hair 
and her young soft cheeks. But to 
the girl this dirty old woman with 
her scrawny groping hands was a 
witch and this dark hole of an attic 
her evil den, and so she would slap 
and scratch and finally slam the 
door and bar it and run as fast as 
she could down the stairs. 

The old mother spent her days 
walking, rocking, listening, and 
muttering bitter complaints and 
curses—about the cold, sour, greasy 
food, about the pain which the 
dampness provoked in her arms 
and legs, about the perpetual dark- 
ness, the heat, the rat’s foot, the 
howling of the wind. No one heard. 

She isad lived in this miserable 
solitude for three years and her 
mouth had been always bitter and 
her eyes dry. But one day after the 
little girl had hurled at her taunts 
of “blind witch, ugly enough to 
scare the crows away” she remem- 
bered a corn field on a Sunday 
morning when she had stood hold- 
ing her mother’s hand and watch- 
ing the scarecrow flap in the breeze. 
She had on a clean dress and so did 
her mother. The loneliness of her 
day broke upon her and the deso- 
lation with which it washed her was 
worse than the soft creeping of the 
rat’s foot. She huddled in a corner 
and rocked, clasping her knees, and 
there was no drop of light anywhere 
in her whole being. 

After a long time it seemed as if 
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a little brightness began to creep 
under her eyelids and this frighten- 
ed her more than the terrible dark- 
ness. She shut her eyes tight but 
the light persisted and grew strong- 
er. At last she saw something. The 
figure of a woman stood and looked 
down at her. The woman, she 
knew, was her mother. She wore a 
long, dark blue calico dress, the 
kind she had always worn, but her 
hands and face were white as if 
light shone through them and she 
seemed set in a frame of white rods 
of light. She looked at her for a 
long time without speaking. Final- 
ly her lips moved. “You are not 
clean, Kathie,” she said. The words 
were pure reproach, but the voice 
which spoke them was so sweet and 
the expression of the face so tender 
that the old mother sprang from her 
corner and leaned forward to touch 
the white hand. Immediately the 
figure vanished. 

Darkness descended again, thick- 
er, more unbearable than before. 
In stretching forward so abruptly 
the old mother had struck her head 
against a rafter and now she put 
up her hand to rub the injured 
place. For a moment she had been 
young but now she was very old 
again. Her hand felt the shriveled 
skin. The toothless mouth worked 
with pain, the eyes were shrunken, 
the yellow hair matted, the bony 
hands gnarled and crippled with 
pain. She was desolate and poor 
and wretched indeed. She lived like 
an animal in filth. She was forgot- 
ten and buried alive in the dark- 
ness. When she had touched the 
bottom of the dark cavern and her 
withered heart was ready to crack 
with despair her mother who had 
long ago loved her appeared and re- 
proached her with the reproach of 
love. 
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At the first touch of kindness all 
the galling bitterness of hatred 
which had filled her being was 
changed into the sorrow of love and 
it seemed as if her heart would 
melt away from pure joy. The old 
mother wept with her head on her 
hands until from exhaustion she 
sank upon her bed in sleep. She 
woke in the night to hear the wind 
howl and rattle the shingles and 
shake the trees, but this no longer 
troubled her. She lay quietly wait- 
ing for that which was to come. 

The next day the light spread 
under her eyes and her mother 
appeared to her again as before. 
This time she smiled and space was 
radiant. “You are cleaner, Kathie,” 
she said. “Do you remember how 
to pray?” 

“No,” said the old woman. 

“Try,” said the figure. 
Mary, full of grace.” 

At the words the whole place 
glowed and light seemed to stir as 
if wings moved. 

“Hail, Mary, full of grace,” re- 
peated the old mother now left 
alone again in darkness. Yet she 
seemed not to be alone. Wings 
overshadowed her and in her sleep 
the mouth of one who kept guard 
spoke to her the other words of the 
prayer. 

The next day she said the words 
over and over again and her heart 
was white with peace. She no longer 
called. She no longer cursed. She 
no longer complained of the cold, 
sour food but ate it humbly. She 
was very quiet and very patient. 

One day it was not her mother 
who appeared but a lady fairer than 
the sun, in a mantle of gold, with 
golden roses in her hands. Her 
smile was as music. She disap- 
peared without speaking. 

The old mother tried to hide, to 
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bury herself in the darkness of the 
corner. She felt as if she had been 
burned hollow. 

Now her lips and her heart said 
“Hail, Mary” from morning till 
night, and in the night she awoke 
and forgot the rat’s foot for the 
fragrance of roses. 

Then one morning she opened her 
eyes and saw in a square of light a 
head circled with thorns, drops of 
blood upon a face, eyes that looked 
down into hers, eyes filled with such 
incredible love, that she felt as if 
she must break into ashes and be 
no more. She fell upon her face in 
the dust. 

After that she was glad when 
the coarse cloth which covered 
her pricked her skin, when her 
head crawled and itched, when the 
dampness knotted her bones with 
pain. These would help her heart 
to contain love. 

One day when there had been no 
sound at all from the attic, the 
daughter carried the sour milk and 
crusts herself up the steep stair. She 
unbarred the door and peered in. 
She called her husband. 

There on the sacks and straw lay 
the old mother. Her matted white 
hair which they had once cut for 
her when she begged them stuck out 
like a wreath about her head and 


‘sunset light straggling through the 


chinks burnished the cobwebs 
which hung above her. She looked, 
in her burlap robe and belt of fray- 
ed cord, like a very poor and very 
dirty friar. Her smile, too, was the 
wonderful smile of a friar who has 
just seen Christ smile upon him. 
The old mother hugged to her breast 
a rude cross made of two sticks 
tied together with straw. 

The dull-witted daughter and her 
lout of a husband, looking, were 
suddenly afraid. 
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By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


OTICING a short time ago in an 
American review the announce- 
ment of a translation by Dr. Edward 
Leen of a book written in French 
by his brother Dr. James Leen,’ I 
was reminded how far-flung is the 
domain of the French language. For 
Dr. James Leen is Bishop of Mauri- 
tius, an island in the Indian Ocean 
which though a British possession 
is French in speech. Today the fate 
of France hangs in the balance. Her 
political power seems ruined almost 
beyond hope of recovery. But what 
of her spiritual and intellectual em- 
pire? It may be of interest to look 
round the globe “from China to 
Peru” and remind ourselves of 
those areas of the world where 
French is read and spoken. Not 
that France’s spiritual empire is 
confined to those areas. Far from 
it. No civilized country is quite out- 
side the influence of French litera- 
ture, French culture, and the reper- 
cussions of French institutions. 

A curious fact about the French- 
speaking world is that a consider- 
able part of it does not belong to 
France and of that part a large pro- 
portion never did. Not only that 
but much of it is not, or is no long- 
er French in nationality. True this 
state of things is not unique. Be- 
fore the present war there were sev- 
eral countries which were German 
in speech, but not in nationality. 
There was Austria, for instance, and 
Alsace, and a large part of Switzer- 
land, while scattered through Eu- 
rope were German “minorities” and 

1 By Jacob's Well. A Planned Retreat. 


German colonies.* Similarly the 
English-speaking United States is no 
longer English, and we in Ireland 
though English-speaking are cer- 
tainly not English. 

Yet I think that the situation of 
the French language is in some re- 
spects more peculiar than that of 
English, German, or Spanish. The 
reader can judge for himself. To 
begin with Europe—a large part of 
Belgium is French speaking. The 
French held it for a time during the 
revolution period, but it can hardly 
be said ever to have formed part of 
France. It is certainly not French 
today. Neither is French-speaking 
Switzerland—La Suisse Romande. 
It was never French in nationality 
and is not now, though French is 
the language of Geneva and Lau- 
sanne and Neuchatel and Montreux 
and the country round the shores of 
Lac Leman. Curiously enough 
there are quite noteworthy little 
French-speaking districts inside 
Italy, as you will find (despite Fas- 
cist efforts to camouflage the fact) 
if you journey from Turin into 
France via the Mont Cenis, or up the 
Valley of Aosta toward Mont Blanc. 
Off the coast of Normandy are the 
Channel Islands where French is 
still spoken, though the islands be- 
long to England and the people are 
Wesleyans and ultra-loyal to the 
British Empire. 

On the other hand (soit dit entre 
parenthése) quite a noteworthy part 

2 Few Eastern European countries were with- 
out them. They were in all the Baltic States, 


in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Southern 
Russia, etc. 
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of the population of France speaks 
some language other than French. 
To say nothing of the million or 
more Italian and other immigrants, 
Basque is spoken in the southwest, 
Provencal in the southeast, with a 
little Catalan in Roussillon, Flemish 
in the northwest corner, German in 
Alsace, Italian in Nice and Corsica 
and the Riviera, Breton in Brittany. 
Yet the people who speak these 
languages for the most part look 
upon themselves as French and are 
as loyal to France as any French- 
speaking Frenchman. 

In the New World the once great 
French Empire has dwindled to al- 
most nothing. All that remains of 
it in North America is the two little 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
off the coast of Newfoundland, mere 
stations of the cod fisheries. In the 
West Indies the French have had a 
very checkered history. At one 
time or another they have held near- 
ly all the Windward and Leeward 
Islands and though they now hold 
only Martinique, Guadeloupe and a 
few smaller islets, French is still 
spoken in some of the islands— 
Dominica and St. Lucia for instance, 
taken from them by England. In 
Haiti there is the strange phenome- 
non of an independent Negro repub- 
lic of 2,500,000 inhabitants whose 
language is French. France’s only 
foothold in the continent of South 
America is French Guiana or Cay- 
enne, of unenviable reputation as a 
penal settlement. But the prestige 
of French culture throughout Latin 
America is very great. 

I have said that of the French 
political empire which once stretch- 
ed from the mouth of the Mississip- 
pi to the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
there remains nothing but two little 
islands. That, indeed, is true. But 
of the French-speaking world in 
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North America there remains a 
great deal more than that. When 
French Canada finally surrendered 
to the British after the fall of Que- 
bec in 1760 there were some 60,000 
French Canadian colonists, less 
than the population of Cork City. 
Today they number three millions 
in Canadian territory and have over- 
flowed into the neighboring United 
States. And they are as French in 
speech as on the day when Quebec 
surrendered. The surrender did 
not include their language. And 
they show no signs of dying out. On 
the contrary, whereas in 1935 the 
natural increase per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants was in Ontario (English- 
speaking) 7.3, in Quebec it was 13.9. 
In fact, if between 1911 and 1931 
there had not come into Canada 
nearly three million immigrants to 
swell the numbers of the English 
(or whatever they are) Canadians, 
the French-speaking and English- 
speaking Canadians would today be 
almost equal in numbers. 

And yet a great many French 
Canadians have emigrated to the 
United States, either founding new 
colonies in the eastern states or 
joining the descendants of the Aca- 
dians and the creoles of Louisiana. 
All of us, I suppose, have read Long- 
fellow’s “Evangeline,” a pathetic 
story of the expulsion by the Brit- 
ish in 1713 of the French settlers 
of Acadie, now Nova Scotia. They 
were scattered through British 
America where some of them re- 
mained though others eventually 
returned to their old lands and now 
form a noteworthy element in thé 
population of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

Many states still bear traces of 
their French settlements, in their 
place names — Detroit, Prairie du 
Chien, Sault Sainte Marie, Fond du 





Lac, Des Moines, St. Louis, Baton 
Rouge, Terre Haute, New Orleans, 
etc., etc., and the creole population 
of Louisiana is still partly French- 
speaking. It may be of interest to 
give some figures of the Franco- 
American* element in the United 
States. I take them from a recent 
excellent work on French Canada— 
The French Canadians Today by 
Colonel Wilfrid Bovey. The fig- 
ures are those of the American pop- 
ulation of French origin in 1933. 


Franco- 
Total American 

Maine ............ 797,000 132,000 
New Hampshire 465,000 122,000 
Vermont .......... 360,000 52,000 
Massachusetts ..... 4,250,000 370,000 
Connecticut ....... 1,602,000 80,000 
Rhode Island ..... 682,000 122,000 
Louisiana ......... 2,102,000 600,000 
désadooek 145,000 

New York ........ 12,588,000 145,000 
Iilinols ........... 7,631,000 200,000 


The total Franco-American popula- 
tion is estimated at 2,500,000. 
These Franco-Americans are not 
merely isolated units lost in a vast 
population of English speech. No 
doubt many of them will eventually 
be absorbed and will lose their iden- 
tity, but meanwhile they form 
ordered communities with their own 
Catholic churches and their own 
press. Moreover they are in close 
touch with Canada both through the 
French-Canadian radio stations 
(C.K.A.C. and C.B.F.) and French- 
Canadian literature. As for the 
press there are a great many dailies 
published in French, not only, of 
course, in Canada but in the United 
States. In New England, for in- 
stance, there is Le Travailleur of 
Worcester (founded in 1874) and 
four other daily papers as well as 
twelve weeklies, two monthlies, and 
a bi-monthly. New York, San Fran- 


8 This Franco-American element owes very 
little to recent immigration from France. 
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cisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, all 
have French papers. 

In Canada there is a very flourish- 
ing press in French. In Montreal 
appears La Presse with its average 
daily circulation (1937) of 156,910. 
It has a Sunday edition with a cir- 
culation of 180,000. It is the most 
voluminous paper that I have seen, 
having about twice as many pages 
as The Times and frequent colored 
supplements. Other dailies are La 
Patrie, L’Illustration, Le Canada, Le 
Jour, Le Journal, And this French- 
Canadian press is by no means con- 
fined to the almost wholly French- 
speaking province of Quebec. In 
New Brunswick there are the 
Madawaska of Edmonton and the 
Evangeline of Moncton, in Ontario 
Le Droit and four smaller papers. 
In Manitoba there is La Liberté 
which, we are told, does more than 
any other lay agency to maintain 
the French language and French 
culture, supplementing the pen by 
the radio, the theater, and the 
school contest. Even in Saskatche- 
wan there is the Patriote and in 
Alberta La Survivance. A good 
many excellent French language 
magazines and reviews are pub- 
lished in Canada. There is the 
learned Revue de l'Université d’Ot- 
tawa and Le Canada Frangais pub- 
lished by the University of Laval. 
Also lighter monthlies such as the 
Revue Moderne, Revue Populaire, 
Le Mauricien, and many weeklies. 

All or nearly all French-Canadian 
papers are Catholic in outlook. But 
some are more expressly so, Such 
is Bourassa’s Le Devoir in Montreal, 
the Action Catholique of Quebec, 
and Le Droit in Ottawa. And there 
are besides doctrinal and devotional 
periodicals not a few, as well as the 
excellent pamphlets of the Ecole So- 
ciale Populaire of Montreal. Cana- © 
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dian literature in general is too big 
a subject to be dealt with here. But 
of that literature and of the people 
from whom it has come one thing 
may be said with confidence—they 
are American not French. 

A glance at the map of Africa 
shows huge territories occupied by 
France. Of these the western and 
central areas are peopled by Negro 
tribes at a somewhat low stage of 
civilization, the northern by 
Mohammedan peoples Moorish and 
Berber, and the eastern by Somalis 
and the various races of Madagas- 
car. It is a vast empire: is it 
French-speaking? The official lan- 
guage both in the French colonies 
and in the great Belgian colony of 
the Congo is French. But actual 
French colonists, except in Algeria, 
are few. In Algeria Europeans, 
nearly all of whom are French, 
number close on a million. There 
is even a French landed peasantry. 
The native languages are well-es- 
tablished in French North Africa, 
and unlikely to give way, but in the 
western and central areas there is 
such a medley of languages and 
dialects that French seemed likely 
to prevail as a lingua franca. So 
too in Madagascar. The war has, 
of course, rendered the future of 
all these immense territories alto- 
gether uncertain. 

Before we quite leave Africa or 
rather African waters, we may re- 
call the island of Mauritius men- 
tioned at the outset and its sister 
island Réunion still attached to 
France, and, many miles north of 
the two, the British group of the 
Seychelles where French is still the 
language of the people. 

On the mainland of Asia France 
has hitherto retained two great 
centers of her influence and her 
language—Syria and Indo-China. 
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Of little account are Pondicherry 
and the few other stations which 
are all that is left of her Indian 
empire. But Syria ever since the 
days of Louis XIV. has been a focus 
of French culture, though France 
did not actually rule the country 
till she was given a mandate there 
by the Treaty of Versailles. Long, 
however, before the days of the 
mandate the University of St. 
Joseph in Beyrouth, and to a less 
extent the College of the Holy Fam- 
ily in Cairo and an important col- 
lege now discontinued, in Alexan- 
dria, were supplying to the Levant 
priests and the leading men of the 
professional classes. French in- 
fluence would be even greater today 
but for the anti-French (and anti- 
Catholic) activities of the American 
University in Beyrouth. As for In- 
do-China, there, as in North Africa, 
the French are in a country of an- 
cient civilization and only time can 
show to what extent French culture 
will influence it, and the French 
language flourish there. 

In China, thanks to the French 
missionaries, the influence of 
France, cultural rather than politi- 
cal, has been considerable. In par- 
ticular the University of L’Aurore 
in Shanghai has spread the knowl- 
edge of the French language in a 
certain milieu. But this influence, 
at best very restricted, is hardly 
destined to last. For it is the policy . 
of the Church that the missionary 
should adapt himself to the country 
which he evangelizes rather than 
seek to impose on it his own lan- 
guage and culture. Indeed the true 
role of the European missionary in 
such a country as China is to hand 
over, as soon as may be, the govern- 
ment of the new chrétienté to native 
clergy, and to pass on to fields as 
yet untilled. 
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Finally there is Oceania. Here 
too the French language has a num- 
ber of footholds. The chief French 
possessions, none of them impor- 
tant, are New Caledonia (once a 
penal settlement) and Tahiti, that 
dream-land of the South Seas. 
Oceania has long been the scene of 
widespread and largely successful 
activities by Protestant mission- 
aries nearly all English - speaking. 
Here perhaps more than anywhere 
else the English language stands 
for Protestantism, French for Ca- 
tholicism. For the Catholic mis- 
sions have been conducted by 
French Marists and by French- 
speaking Fathers of the Sacred 
Heart (of whom Father Damien of 
Molokai was one), not only in the 
French islands but in the rest as 
well. And these missions have been 
very successful. 

On the facts as here stated read- 
ers may base their own views. One 
view at least suggests itself strongly 
to the writer. It is that among 
world languages French, along 
with Spanish and Portuguese, 
stands on the whole for Catholi- 
cism, while English on the whole 
stands for Protestantism. German 
and Italian have hardly reached the 
status of world languages. The 
question still remains whether the 
influence of France through her 
language is on the whole a good or 
an evil one. It has often been main- 
tained by those who, for various 
motives are opposed to French in- 
fluence that the French litera- 
ture most widely known abroad is 
licentious fiction or the works of 
skeptics and unbelievers. And cer- 
tainly it is an unfortunate fact that 
France is ill represented by the lit- 
erary works which foreigners 
choose for translation. It is true that 
some of France’s leading writers of 
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the nineteenth century and of today 
have in their writings flouted Chris- 
tian morality. But these writers 
are not proport...ately more nu- 
merous than in any other of the 
principal countries. I think it may 
be asserted that the readers in any 
country today who want evil litera- 
ture can and do have it in abun- 
dance without calling upon the re- 
sources of French literature. 
Much the same, I think, may be 
said with truth as regards the liter- 
ature of unbelief. Comparisons 
here, as often, are odious, but they 
must sometimes be made. Catholic 
truth, or let us say truth without 
qualification, has suffered grievous- 
ly at the hands (or pens) of French 
unbelievers from Voltaire to Loisy 
and “Anatole France.” But surely 
it has suffered far more grievous 
damage from German philosophers 
and theorizers, from Kant,‘ Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Treitsch- 
ke, Marx, Strauss, Rosenberg, the 
Tiibingen Biblical school, and a 
host of secondary writers in every 
sphere of literature. Indeed it is 
doubtful whether any of the great 
names of German literature may be 
reckoned a force in the cause of 
Christianity, to say nothing of Ca- 
tholicism. As for English, while 
fully recognizing the splendid Cath- 
olic revival of the late nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, it cannot 
be denied that hitherto almost the 
entire outlook of English literature 
—historians, philosophers, theolo- 
gians, as well as novelists and dra- 
matists,—has been, to say the least, 
non-Catholic; while a vast body of 
bitterly anti-Catholic literature ex- 
ists in the English language and has 
been spread throughout the world. 
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How many of the leading writers 
of England and the United States 
today profess any Christian creed 
at all? 

On the other hand, admitting the 
valuable contributions of various 
countries—England, the United 
States, Germany, Italy, Spain, Bel- 
gium, to the Catholic literature of 
the world, I maintain that the con- 
tribution of France is on the whole 
greatly superior both in value and 
in widespread influence. Of that 
proposition I do not propose to at- 
tempt a demonstration here, even 
supposing it to be demonstrable. I 
shall content myself for the moment 
with pointing to two works which 
seem to me to furnish the elements 
of a demonstration—the Abbé Bre- 
mond’s unfinished Histoire du Sen- 
timent Religieuxr en France and the 
new edition of La Littérature Cath- 
olique en France de 1870 jusqu’a 
nos jours.’ Visiting the Pressa ex- 
shibition in 1928, I called upon a dis- 

niguished German Catholic, Dr. 
Froberger of Bonn. In the course 
of conversation he declared it to be 
his opinion that French Catholic 
literature was decidedly superior in 
quality to any other. One instance 
I may give of the dependence of the 
Catholic world on French writers, 
namely, the vital matter of the 
presentation of the Life of Christ. 
Apart from the Gospels themselves, 
do not millions of Catholics the 
world over owe all that they know 
of Christ to Veuillot, De Ligny, 
Fouard, Le Camus, Didon, Ollivier, 
Lebreton, Fillion, De Grandmaison, 
Klein, Mauriac? 

As to widespread influence, that 


51 might, perhaps, add Humanisme et Livres 
de Choiz, by ¥. Honnay, S.J. 
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influence is certainly paramount in 
the Latin countries, not only in 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal* but in 
all Central and South America, as 
well as in the French-speaking 
world. It is naturally dominant, 
too, in the many lands evangelized 
by French missionaries. But its in- 
fluence does not stop there. For 
one thing Lourdes and Paray-le- 
Monial, the “Little Flower” and the 
Curé of Ars, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Societies, the Sisters of Charity and 
the Little Sisters of the Poor are 
familiar to Catholics the world over, 
and that of course in the first in- 
stance through literature. And 
most of us could make a consider- 
able list of familiar religious orders 
and congregations which we owe to 
France. 

I cannot, of course, hope to carry 
with me all my readers. There will 
spring to the mind of many certain 
great names unmatched in French 
literature — Dante, St. Teresa of 
Avila, Newman, Pastor. I readily 
acknowledge their supremacy 
which does not, however, invalidate 
my claims. These, while including 
of course St. Francis de Sales and 
Bossuet, Chateaubriand and Veuil- 
lot, and Lacordaire, are mainly 
based on the literature of the twen- 
tieth century. 

It seems to me that the impover- 
ishment and crippling of the French 
people, already a fact, is a serious 
blow to the Catholic world. Its 
permanent disablement, disintegra- 
tion, or subjection to an alien power 
would be a disaster. 


6 A study of publishers’ catalogues in these 
countries makes this pretty plain. A glance 
at the bookstalls in the cities of Latin coun- 
tries makes it still more evident. 
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By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL 


N these parlous times religious 
controversy seems virtually ex- 
tinct, or its echoes are drowned by 
the droning of planes, yet the issues 
remain intact. To some they have 
the appearance of museum pieces, 
or harbor display silver in a ship 
from outlandish ports. Others re- 
gard them as worn smooth by repe- 
tition out of all significance. Again 
they are classed as smoldering fires 
ready to blaze out when humanity 
has torn its way through the present 
crisis. 

If religious matters should once 
more interest the world in general 
let us hope that the response from 
believers will take the form of 


courtship, not controversy, of which 
commodity we have now a plethora 


in another sphere. Bludgeons have 
replaced umbrellas. Advice from 
Alice in Wonderland is literally fol- 
lowed—everyone liable to be beaten 
if he sneezes, or even if he doesn’t. 
Nobody with a grain of sense wants 
future addenda to these contentions 
to take the form of scuffles over re- 
ligion. Fractured skulls, not faith, 
would probably result. 

Yet there was seldom a time in 
the Christian era when it was more 
necessary that the Church should be 
revealed to the outside world in her 
universal aspect. Assuredly it is 
the open season for missionary ef- 
fort on the part of the Catholic laity, 
who have abundant opportunities 
to reveal to passers-by the beauties 
of their regained paradisal garden. 
For the Church is a garden, not a 
fortress. The fragrance of the deli- 


cate airs that blow over the garden 
should carry allurement far. 

Charm can take precedence of 
blue prints, without displacing or 
devaluating them, in all missionary 
effort. The early Christian must 
have possessed an abundance of this 
magnetic quality, or hard - bitten 
Romans could not have been con- 
verted, as they sometimes were, by 
a glance from one of the faithful, 
a ray from the blitheness of the re- 
born, the joy that is the second gift 
of the Holy Spirit. 

These Christians were very near 
in time to their Savior, Who had 
walked the fields of Galilee as a 
Bridegroom, diffusing joy to His 
disciples and to the eager throngs 
who jostled Him in their longing to 
be close to Him. They were not 
Scribes or Pharisees, only common 
people whose simple knowledge was 
that light and warmth spring from 
flame and the Flame of the universe 
was among them. The divine joy 
communicated to the disciples while 
the Bridegroom was still with them 
survived both the gloom of the cata- 
combs and the glare of the arena: 
surmounted the violence of an age 
startlingly like our own. Rome was 
rushing to the grave with leprosy 
upon her. 

The cumulative weight of this en- 
vironment of corruption produced 
in certain souls extremes of asceti- 
cism which sought the stones of the 
desert as the only form of matter 
not smeared with the revolting soft- 
ness of putrescence. This violence 
of understandable revulsion, and 
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not the spirit of the universal 
Church, was responsible for the his- 
torical assumption that medieval- 
ism was synonymous with asceti- 
cism. These same historians re- 
garded the Renaissance as release 
from ascetic tyrannies. 

Mr. Michael Moloney in his illum- 
inating, “What of Our Heritage?” 
in the May, 1940, CarHoLic WorLD 
presents the Renaissance truly 
as the starting-point of body-wor- 
ship, intellect- worship and the 
subsequent absurd genuflections to 
science and industrialism. Reflec- 
tions in a mirror became sacrosanct. 

Yet Michelangelo, four centuries 
ago, warned his age of the dangers 
of the summit, even though the 
apex of art was already immortally 
recorded on the ceiling of the Sis- 
tine Chapel. His sonnet of addio to 
painting and sculpture at the foot 
of the Cross remains the first out- 
standing contradiction to human- 
ism, but, at the time, its significance 
remained personal. Unheeding hu- 
manity went on falling in love with 
its own powers, until this distress- 
ing age when much it deemed eter- 
nal has spoiled on its hands. Again 
the longing for the desert, for rocks 
and sand not blood-stained, fills 
souls—souls, now, not naturally 
Christian. From all points of the 
compass the cry goes up, “Who will 
show us any good?” 

The Catholic priest has always en- 
deavored and is still endeavoring to 
give the answer to outsiders, but he 
cannot take all the burden. Is the 
Catholic layman preparing himself 
to share it? Is he too preoccupied 
with the material problems that 
now press on everyone? Or, at the 
other extreme, preoccupied with 
greater things and, like the third 
century hermits, appalled by the 
crash of civilizations and the appar- 


ent triumph of evil, has he fled to 
the desert? Christ also went to the 
desert, but He did not remain there. 
Timidity in His followers, too great 
absorption in self-salvation, too 
great ignorance of the problems of 
the separated, bewildered wander- 
ers in fog-curtained peripheries, 
never yet produced light, warmth 
and joy for them. 

It is a commonplace that miracles 
must first take place in the soul be- 
fore they can be externalized. Many 
miracle - lit souls are required to 
drive light through the present 
murk, to attempt feats of mission- 
ary sympathy and understanding. 
Apathetic Catholic laymen may have 
been one of the many disintegrat- 
ing elements of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Largely because of the diffi- 
culties of communication in that era 
social consciousness, in its best 
sense, was not a universal phenom- 
enon; and, at the present time, it is 
one of the ironies of history that 
world-wide interrelation coincides 
with another huge wave of pagan- 
ism, much of its force collected in 
the nineteenth century and earlier. 

The wooing of non-Catholics must 
take account of these forces if only 
to shrink them to their essential 
Lilliputianism. But how many 
average Catholics can approach the 
outsider with helpful understanding 
of his situation and his problems? 
Like the Dodo bird the non-Catho- 
lic remains a matter of rumor, even 
though the Catholic touches shoul- 
ders with him in factory or office. 
If he is summed up at all it is usual- 
ly as a religious—or irreligious— 
vagrant, a wanderer in the bad 
lands. 

Yet he more closely resembles 
Markham’s Man with the Hoe, lean- 
ing, with blank face, against his im- 
plement, hopeless that the exhaust- 
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ed soil can yield any harvest but 
skulls. 

To lift him from his discourage- 
ment is not an easy task. The 
Catholic approaching it must re- 
member that this outsider — pre- 
suming he is a sincere seeker for 
light—may have many inherited 
reactions of which, indeed, he is 
often the last to know the reasons. 
He may shudder away from ritual 
whose symbolism was lost to his 
ancestors, or he may refuse over- 
saccharine language of devotion 
preferring, as do many Catholics, 
the starkness of the Psalms, or he 
may be nervous when beads are 
rattled. Vocabularies to which he 
is not accustomed bewilder and 
sometimes defeat him. Words, as 
everyone knows, can turn into 
swords, into prison-walls, in fact 
their metamorphoses through the 
antics of the time-spirit outdo Ovid, 
and confuse everyone but the saint 
who interprets them all by the 
Eternal Word. 

But through sympathy the non- 
Catholic gradually learns that the 
central mystery of the Church elu- 
cidates what might be called her 
secondary aspects, outside the do- 
main of faith and morals. These 
should not be emphasized as if they 
held first place. Structure precedes 
ornament in all things, religion not 
excepted. The Protestant has prob- 
ably to learn that the devotional 
spirit of a French Catholic differs 
from that of the Irish Catholic and 
both from their English brothers 
whose national reserve and aloof- 
ness can be traced in their religious 
life. The Latin nations love color, 
drama, the pageantry of processions 
that sometimes leave even a Catho- 
lic cold, if he is Nordic in tempera- 
ment, and which may confuse the 
devout Protestant altogether. This 
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confusion is not inevitably the fruit 
of a languid spiritual life or of skep- 
ticism. A Protestant may believe 
his four Gospels with such inten- 
sity that he is jealous of the very 
order of their words. 

Some appreciation of his temper- 
ament and characteristics must pre- 
cede sympathetic approach to his 
difficulties—the brumal mists, per- 
haps in which he holds communion 
with the spirit of John Knox. Yet 
even the dour Scotchman, glowering 
at a moor over whose bogs and 
treacherous trails thunderous night 
is drawing in—even he has his . 
nerve-center of Catholic sensitivity. 
It may be his love of discipline, 
shown in his dogged endurance of 
cold and wet and hard going. He 
may give his predestined spirit a 
breathing-spell when spring pinks 
the heather, but he mistrusts relax- 
ation, and would rather be pelted 
with stones than confetti; to him 
might be said, “In the Church there 
is also rock. She can guide you, if 
you so desire, into the Church of 
the Wilderness, of the Dark Night, 
of the hard way.” 

The hearsays of outsiders about 
the Church are distorted enough but 
some of the Catholic laity hold mis- 
conceptions of the Protestant laity 
equally out of drawing. Perhaps 
the one most frequently met is that 
the separatists have enjoyed little 
or no religious training. In the 
past, at least, they had, frequently, 
too much, with emphasis in the 
wrong spots. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s little read, but delightful 
novel, Oldtown Folks, pictures the 
importance of their theology to New 
Englanders of one hundred years 
ago. To hear it expounded they en- 
dured three hour sermons in meet- 
ing-houses whose temperatures in 
winter rivaled Dante’s hell of ice. 
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In fact to hear of hell fire was the 
congregation’s nearest approach to 
warmth. But the results, as Mrs. 
Stowe took pains to make clear, 
were not always happy. Children 
cowered at night under their patch- 
work quilts lest they should not be 
of “the elect,” for even a mild ex- 
pletive might deliver them to the 
fiend. The adults discussed theo- 
logical dogma on cracker barrels in 
the general store, on the lyceum 
platform and during the noon rest 
in the harvest field. 

It is, in consequence, not strange 
that the nerve centers of Catholic 
sensitivity in non-Catholics are 
often responsive to the presenta- 
tion of the first and last things of 
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the Church’s teaching—to man’s 
fall and redemption through Christ, 
to the fact of sin and salvation 
through the cosmic drama of the 
Cross, to man’s free will for good 
or evil, and to the last judgment. 

Without doubt the lives of Catho- 
lics are the chief form of missionary 
service for flame is caught from 
flame, but if an outsider should 
voice his desire to know more of the 
Church his attention should be first 
called to her largest outlines which 
he can recognize with a sense of 
home coming. The chance confetti 
on the Cathedral steps, left by the 
Shrove Tuesday carnival, may be 
blown away by the wind but not the 
granite pillars. - 
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By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


NIGHT’S BLACK AGENTS 


HERE is a stranger coincidence 

in having Macbeth and Blithe 
Spirit running at the same time 
than appears on the surface. Since 
the world began, occult powers have 
had for mankind a fearful fascina- 
tion. Adam was forced to dig and 
Eve to spin all because of what 
might be called the “first séance” 
and the same insidious form of 
temptation has affected many other 
Eves and Adams. Dr. Faustus’ pact 
with Mephistopheles was no iso- 
lated phenomenon. In the forth- 
right ages of faith, it was a clear cut 
proposition between black magic 
and the Church, Christ or Satan, 
It is interesting to re- 


good or evil. 
member that with the destruction 
of the old faith in Scotland, there 
was a synchronous rise of witch- 


craft. Its spread to England in the 
reign of James I. must have 
prompted Shakespeare to write 
Macbeth which we have always felt 
was a warning to his generation of 
the malignity of occult suggestion, 
and not just a study of ambition. 
But there is one point about black 
magic which it is important to re- 
member: it assumes ipso facto the 
existence of the God Who is blas- 
phemed, and in that lies the sacri- 
lege. It was not till faith waned 
with a materialism born of a me- 
chanized world that man’s inflated 
pride ceased insulting his Creator 
to deny Him. Satan then turned to 
subtler methods than witches’ cov- 
ens. Sir Oliver Lodge hoped to off- 
set the popularity of Haeckel by 
proving immortality in the history 


of his communications with his 
dead son in Raymond; but Noel 
Coward now makes sharp sport of 
some of the aspects of spiritualism 
which Sir Oliver was able to stom- 
ach,—including the illiterate child- 
controls,—and in Blithe Spirit Mr. 
Coward has made it very clear that 
his materialized spirit, beautiful as 
she may be, is a very dangerous visi- 
tor. In so doing he was following the 
precedent of Shakespeare. We have 
always wanted to see the experiment 
of a Macbeth in modern dress with 
the witches speaking through a me- 
dium. Certainly the Harlem Mac- 
beth with its voodoo magic seemed 
to bring the powers of evil much 
closer to the present world. 

The present production of Mac- 
beth, directed by Margaret Webster, 
is more or less conventional but ex- 
ceptionally strong and coherent. It 
is placed in Scotland of a not too 
definitely historical period and 
apart from the loud speaker, 
through which the shadowy 
witches’ voices sound at the begin- 
ning, the business is well conceived 
especially the innovation of having 
the witches appear for the second 
time to Macbeth in a nightmare 
which he suffers after the banquet. 
He and Banquo meet the three hags 
for the first time on a hillside where 
they and a gaunt tree are outlined 
against the sky, and they make a 
well contrived disappearance be- 
hind a rock. Macbeth’s castle is a 
rough and gloomy stronghold and, 
as usual, gives no hint of the prob- 
able ivy and the many nests which 















that “guest of summer, the temple 
haunting martlet” is described by 
Banquo as having built over the 
castle gate. The portcullis, how- 
ever, makes its presence noisily ap- 
parent and is wound up by the por- 
ter with a huge key. But we con- 
fess that we are always surprised 
that it should have been left to the 
porter’s discretion whom to admit 
in the middle of the night. We were 
also disappointed that the guests at 
the banquet were pushed off into a 
corner. Banquo’s ghost does not ap- 
pear but is indicated by a flickering 
light. The terrible scene of the mur- 
der of Lady MacDuff with her infant 
and little son is included; in fact 
the text is little cut except for the 
Hecate scenes which are supposed 
to have been inserted by Middleton. 
In accord with the accepted tradi- 
tion one of the witches is a man. 

As Macbeth, Mr. Evans looks his 
best in a black wig and short beard. 
He is essentially the Celt whose 
keen imagination comprehends his 
crime in its spiritual reality. We 
believe Macbeth understood clearly 
that he had sold “the eternal jewel 
of his soul to the common enemy of 
mankind” and in that exchange of 
hope for future peace for present 
preferment he had forfeited forever 
that very surcease from mortal ills 
that he himself had given to Dun- 
can. Once having risked eternity 
for an earthly crown, Macbeth was 
bound to make good his bargain but 
what other violence followed was 
relatively unimportant. No poet 
has ever shown more horribly or so 
minutely the realization by two for- 
merly decent intelligent persons of 
the disgusting attendant details of 
a murder, nor the fact that the 
physical destruction of their victim 
endows him with a spiritually per- 
sistent power of companionship. 
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If Mr. Evans fails to project all 
the intricate mental torture of Mac- 
beth, he reads his lines with his 
usual intelligent eloquence. It is 
Miss Judith Anderson, as Lady Mac- 
beth, who carries the full psychical 
driving force of the tragedy. Her 
Scottish matron is a sensual woman 
obsessed by her passion for her hus- 
band whose will power forces her 
nervous control to such a point of 
tension that it smashes both her 
mental and physical metabolism. 
From the moment that she reads 
the letter, her Lady Macbeth is as 
sinister in the clutch of her neurosis 
as any lady who ever walked the 
boards. It is a great theatrical ex- 
perience to hear Miss Anderson 
talking in her sleep; and the rub- 
bing of her hands strikes sparks 
from the famous lines. Each out- 
stretched widespread finger is a 
separate shudder. The agonized 
cry of a whole world’s conscience 
seems embodied in the scene. Lady 
Macbeth has never acquired that 
numbness to sin which Middleton 
Murry suggests as the meaning of 
the “Tomorrow and tomorrow” 
speech in which Macbeth finds that 
life has become as meaningless as 
death. 

In this Macbeth, as in hil Miss 
Webster’s productions, the entire 
cast seem to understand the pur- 
port of their speeches; there is no 
mumbling and the action is swift 
and incisive. No wonder that it is 
one of the most important plays of 
the winter.—At the National. 


Junior Miss.—Judy and Fuffy 
live in the same apartment house 
and their friendship has roots as 
solemn as mutual admiration of the 
same screen stars. It is because 
they know all about everything from 
the movies that Judy realizes just 
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what she must do—with Fuffy’s 
help—when she sees her father kiss- 
ing his boss’s daughter. It was, of 
course, a very innocent salute but, 
once Judy and Fuffy got busy, so 
many things happened that Judy’s 
Daddy’s losing his job was only the 
half of it. Judy and Fuffy are well 
known to readers of The New York- 
er, where Chodorov, who drama- 
tized My Sister Eileen, has once 
again mined rich ore for a comedy 
in Sally Benson’s sketches of the 
Graves. They are really a very 
nice family with a loving and de- 
voted father and mother and a slim 
debutante sister, Lois, whose nu- 
merous boy friends swell the cast 
and lessen the Broadway employ- 
ment problem. Judy and Fuffy are 
in the fat and early ‘teens but they 
have their party too and appear at 
the end in long dresses and with 
escorts. There is no better scene 
than when Fuffy’s brother brings 
down a possible escort to look Judy 
over. 

As Judy, Patricia Peardon makes 
her stage debut with a flourish but 
deserves her applause; Fuffy is Le- 
nore Lonergan, the obnoxious child 
from Philadelphia Story, fatter and 
more squeaky. Mr. and Mrs. Graves 
are Philip Ober and Barbara Rob- 
bins and Alexander Kirkland is 
Judy’s hard pressed uncle. Paula 
Lawrence manages to make a non- 
chalant Finnish cook stand out in 
high relief and Joan Newton, as 
Lois, shows how much development 
in manner and lessening in waist 
line three or four years can bring 
—and also how much an American 
father must spend on his daugh- 
ter’s dresses. The Messrs. Chodorov 
and Fields are no super-subtle play- 
wrights but they have a sense of 
comedy values and, fortunately for 
them, Miss Benson’s characters are 
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so soundly drawn that they can sur- 
vive triumphantly a plot that is too 
neatly manipulated. Junior Miss 
will be providing laughs for a long 
time.—At the Lyceum. 


Spring AGAIN.—Certainly winter 
has never caught up with Miss 
Grace George and Mr. C. Aubrey 
Smith who are now the center of a 
comedy which would be negligible 
were it not for the skill of these two 
prime favorites. It’s a long time 
since the stage has been dignified by 
the presence of Mr. Smith who, es- 
chewing the many titles that have 
been his on the screen, is now mod- 
estly appearing as the son of a very 
famous Civil War General whose 
reflection of glory is the son’s sole 
career. The General’s daughter-in- 
law, however, has always felt quite 
differently about him; her frank 
comments about the old hero result 
in periodic domestic upheavals and 
when she finally capitalizes on the 
General’s fiery temper in a series of 
radio sketches, she earns enough to 
preserve her grandson’s home but 
nearly wrecks her own. 

Miss George carries the major 
part of the comedy with her usual 
charming ease while Mr. Smith 
blusters and Joseph Buloff contri- 
butes a flawless and very funny 
scene as Mr. Auchinschloss of Hol- 
lywood. Spring Again may lack ex- 
citement for younger audiences but 
it delights their elders.—At the 
Henry Miller. 


Hope For a Harvest.—Crops and 
daughters seem to be in the fore- 
front of America’s domestic prob- 


lems. Miss Sophie Treadwell, who 
once put her finger on the racing 
pulse of city life in Machinal, now 
focuses her attention on a farmer 
who is also a father. Her hero, a 
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Californian, played with force and 
sympathy by Fredric March, has 
been so discouraged with fruit rais- 
ing that he now lets his peaches rot 
on the trees and has opened a gas 
station. He and his motherless 
daughter service it and it seems to 
be a very poor career for both of 
them. When a widowed cousin— 
Florence Eldridge — returns from 
France, nothing is familiar to her 
any more in the old neighborhood 
but she optimistically reopens the 
family ranch house and learns from 
her Italian neighbors how rich a 
living may still be won from the 
soil. Hard work and diversified 
farming is Miss Treadwell’s answer 
to the farmer’s tragedy. Less 
gambling in quick profits, fewer 
cars and electrical gadgets and bet- 
ter cooking are also suggested; and 
naturally Mr. March is regenerated 
for who could resist Miss Eldridge? 
But that she should also succeed in 
straightening out so speedily the 
girl’s messy life forces a story that 
has sincerity and purpose. 

Alan Reed—Joe Palooka of the 
radio—gives a hearty performance 
as the successful Italian and Doro 
Merande an inimitable character 
bit. As is to be expected an “Oakie” 
wanders through two of the acts. 
Mr. and Mrs. March are both so 
warm and honest and give such 
really good performances that if 
some scenes are overlong, the fault 
is all Miss Treadwell’s. The final 
curtain particularly is a good ten 
minutes overdue but Hope For a 
Harvest is a sound-hearted Ameri- 
can play and if New Yorkers don’t 
need advice about crops, they do 
about daughters.—At the Guild. 


THEATER.—As a book it was 
never Somerset Maugham at his 
best; rewritten as a play by Guy 
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Bolton, it may be less coarse but no 
less trite a study of the older wo- 
man who tries to prove her imper- 
ishable youth by seducing a younger 
man. Julia Lambert and her hus- 
band, Michael Gosselyn, are the 
idols of the English stage and their 
romance a British slogan. But their 
home is only another proscenium 
arch where they stage a sham do- 
mesticity for the benefit of their son 
and the profit of their public. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Bolton’s improbable 
fancy, a divorce had been secretly 
procured during an American tour 
and once Miss Lambert confesses 
this hidden scandal to her best 
friend, the best friend pounces on 
Michael. How Miss Lambert, desert- 
ed by son, lover and ex-husband,— 
who is also leading man and mana- 
ger,—proceeds to stage her next 
production single-handed and wins 
back Michael provides one familiar 
climax after another for the players. 
Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner, bril- 
liant as author and humorist and 
famous for her monologues, has 
been known to produce a three-act 
play with herself as both dramatist 
and cast. Her Julia is continuously 
beautiful but her satiric sense is 
brightest in the less emotional 
scenes where her voice is a handi- 
cap. Arthur Margetson, as usual, 
skims the surface of suavity. Miss 
Viola Roache and Frederick Brad- 
lee give backbone to the parts of the 
Cockney maid and the boy. The 
dialogue has more smart sophistica- 
tion than wit.—At the Hudson. 


TWELFTH Nicut.—Sir Toby is 
the real hero of this Shakespearean 
revel. The Chekhov Theater Play- 
ers, whose headquarters have been 
moved from Devonshire to Ridge- 
field, Conn., carry their productions 
round the countryside in trucks and 
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play against curtains with screens 
that move about freely under their 
own manpower. Miss Beatrice 
Straight, who organized the com- 
pany into a professional one two 
years ago, now plays Viola imma- 
turely but with grace and charm; 
Olivia is also a slip of a girl and 
their love stories are but fleeting 
glimpses amid the hearty buffoon- 
ery of Sir Toby and his friends. The 
Malvolio is rather El Greco in elon- 
gated melancholy and too sensitive 
not to arouse sympathy in his bait- 
ing by Feste and Maria, both of 
whom are good. Though there is 
plenty of offstage music, the songs 
seem slighted but the lighting is ex- 
cellent and the colors of the screens 
and costumes, harmonious and gay 
and the fresh enthusiasm and ideal- 
ism of the company infectious 
enough to carry them to the ulti- 
mate success that we most sincerely 
wish for them. Though their stay 
on Broadway may not be overlong, 
it will be no deterrent to their coun- 
try touring. Certainly the whole 
country needs more Shakespeare.— 
At the Little. 


Sunny River.—N’Orleans of 1806 
is the background for another full- 
throated operetta by Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2d and Sigmund Romberg. 
There is moonlight in the patio of 
the Oleander Café and soft lights 
caress the shimmering silks of the 
ball in which Stewart Chaney and 
Irene Sharaff have collaborated in 
sets and costumes. Muriel Angelus 
and Bob Lawrence have richer 
voices than the average and Helen 
Claire is a better actress than a 
musical can usually claim, which 
also goes for Tom Ewell as the 
comedian and Howard Freeman, 
while Ethel Levey has years and 
years of popularity behind her. But 
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Sunny River makes the mistake of 
trying to combine sentiment with 
sex both in the most obsolescent 
shape so it leaves the sentimental 
dry-eyed and the unsentimental 
bored. Too bad because it is time 
for a good full-fashioned operetta. 
—At the St. James. 


Sons O’ Fun.—Younger brother 
to Hellz-a-Poppin, the new Olsen 
and Johnson revue is bigger, 
noisier, richer and rougher. The 
jokes on the audience begin half an 
hour beforehand and continue 
through the evening. Most of the 
cast find their way at one time or 
another into the aisles where gen- 
eral dancing is organized. An auc- 
tioneer on the stage inveigles three 
patrons of the show into selling him 
their undershirts; a comedian tries 
his toupee on all the bald heads he 
can reach and the shrieks that rise 
from the fainter hearted during the 
barrage of gunfire and phosphore- 
sent bats prove the 100 per cent co- 
operation of the audience with the 
showmen. 

Besides the rowdiness there are 
beautiful sets by Raoul Pene Du 
Bois and some excellent specialty 
artists including a juggler who is 
also an unusual comedian—Ben 
Beri. Carmen Miranda appears but 
with a midget trailing her. Her 
songs are poor and her exotic Bra- 
zilian charm has lost some of its 
piquancy. Sons O’ Fun will be a 
gift to the salesmen who have seen 
Hellz-a-Poppin for four years run- 
ning. It is not intended for a fas- 
tidious audience.—At the Winter 
Garden. 


ANGEL STREET will be reviewed 


next month. In the meantime we 
highly recommend this new melo- 
drama.—At the Golden. 





THE DRAMA 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WiTH FaTHER.—Perhaps it 
will break the record of Hellz-a- 
Poppin? We hope so.—At the Em- 


pire. 
December, 1940 


PaNAMA HattTieE.—A smart com- 
bination of sentiment, beauty, 
laughs and toughness by Cole Porter 
with Ethel Merman.—At the Forty- 
sizth Street. 


January, 1941 


THE Corn Is GrEEN.—Miss Ethel 
Barrymore at her ripest in the mov- 
ing and true story of a young Welsh 
coal-miner who is educated by an 
English spinster. A fine play.—At 
the Royale. 

February 


My Sister EILeen.—The very 
funny adventures of two nice girls 
in Greenwich Village, dramatized 
from the stories in The New Yorker 
and staged by George Kaufman.— 
At the Biltmore. 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace.—The 
screen is soon to try to emulate the 
success of this eccentric melodrama. 
—At the Fulton. 


March 
LADY IN THE Dark. — Which 
means Gertrude Lawrence from 
every angle.—At the Alvin. 
April 
CLaupia.—A human comedy of a 


young wife confronted with birth 
and death. Very well played by 


Frances Starr and Dorothy Mc- 
Guire.—At the Booth. 


May 
WatTcH ON THE Ruine.—So far 
the strongest anti-Nazi drama, with 
Paul Lukas and Mady Christians as 
the liberal-minded Germans who es- 
cape to Washington.—At the Mar- 
tin Beck. 


It HAPPENS ON Ice. — The best 
show available for children with 
beautiful pictures, excellent skaters 
and lots of fun.—At the Center. 


October 


THE WookeEy.—In which the war 
is brought very close with actual 
records of the noise of a London air 
raid and a superb performance by 
Edmund Gwenn as the Cockney tug- 
boat captain.—At the Plymouth. 


November 


Cuckoos ON THE HEARTH.—One 
of those melodramas about an es- 
caped homicidal maniac in which 
the second act is played twice with 
different endings.—At the Ambas- 
sador. 


Best Foot Forwarp.—Another 
juvenile comedy from George Ab- 
bott, this time with music. Music 
average—so is the show. — At the 
Ethel Barrymore. 


December 


CANDLE IN THE WIND.—Maxwell 
Anderson’s drama of the battle be- 
tween an American girl in Paris 
and the Gestapo who have impris- 
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oned her French fiancé. Helen 
Hayes is the girl and the Nazi offi- 
cer is John Wengraf. An almost 
great play, very finely acted. — At 
the Shubert. 


BuitTHe Spirit.—tin his satire of 
spiritualism, Noel Coward has 
primed his wit to its sharpest and 
Clifton Webb and Mildred Natwick 
and Peggy Wood blunt none of his 
dialogue. Leonora Corbett, just 
come from England, is without 
doubt the loveliest ghost ever seen 
on any stage and dressed by Main- 
bocher. Not to be missed.—At the 
Morosco. 


Tue Lanp Is Bricut.—George 
Kaufman and Edna Ferber have 
plenty of broad satire and melo- 
drama in their picture of a railroad 
magnate’s Fifth Avenue home in the 
1890 period of “robber baron” finan- 


ciers. Act II is a graphic picture 
of the effect of prohibition on the 
third generation of the same family 
and Act III is 1941. The cast are 
good, especially Phyllis Povah, 
Martha Sleeper and Diana Barry- 
more but the play declines from 
Act I. Jo Mielziner’s set is a mas- 
terpiece.—At the Music Bor. 


Marco Po.to. — This delightful 
play with music, which has been 
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traveling about the country all au- 
tumn, will be presented for a week 
beginning December 27th at mati- 
nees for children. Seats are 55c to 
$2.75 and we heartily recommend 
it for fun, excitement and beauty.— 
At the New Yorker. 


THE BALLET THEATER, no longer 
under the management of Richard 
Pleasants, but now with the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo under the 
aegis of Hurok, offers classical bal- 
let with Markova, Baronova and 
Dolin but still has Karen Conrad, 
Annabelle Lyon and Lucia Chase 
representing the Americans and 
Hugh Laing the English. “Three 
Virgins and a Devil,” by Agnes de 
Mille, and “Lilac Garden,” by An- 
tony Tudor, are still among their 
most popular ballets together with 
“Peter and the Wolf” and their new 
production of Fokine’s “Bluebeard.” 
Though it has now lost its Ameri- 
can wing with Eugene Loring form- 
ing his own company, the Ballet 
Theater has a good many young 
Americans in the corps de ballet 
and continues its high standard of 
production —except for lighting 
which now lacks Feder. It will 
shortly go on tour when we hope 
many of our readers out of town 
may enjoy it—At the Forty-fourth 
Street. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaiTu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





HISTORIC LONDON AND ITS ANCIENT GUILDS 


R her sons and daughters, or 
for visitors from the far corners 
of the earth, Old London still re- 
tains her drawing power. In each 
successive visit of the writer—and 
he has made many—the appeal has 


been new and fresh, and ever irre- 
sistible. 

Today, London may be battered 
and bruised, but her indomitable 
spirit still lives. It is, however, of 
the City as it appeared, before the 
ravages of war, that I am now writ- 
ing. London’s great historic past 
always allures one, as embodied in 
those ancient buildings, memorials 
of bygone centuries, some of which 
we fervently trust, will survive un- 
scathed, the present wave of devas- 
tation fast overspreading the civil- 
ized world. Complete, authentic de- 
tails have not yet been published, 
but it is understood that a consid- 
erable proportion of these memo- 
rials of other days have suffered 
complete destruction. Meanwhile 
we shall visit the London that ex- 
isted but yesterday, as it were. A 
new London will yet arise, built on 
the ashes and inspiration of the 
past, but that is yet to come. 


To any one desirous of delving 
into London’s storied past, no more 
fascinating method could be sug- 
gested, than simply studying the 
history of some of its ancient 
Guilds. Surely it is something to be 
able to turn one’s footsteps out of 
the busy streets, with their ever- 
increasing traffic, and find oneself 
in an ancient hall, which has been 
the scene of memorable events in 
English history, to pause for a while 
and realize the wealth of historic 
interest and association centered 
around him, to note the portraits 
of departed worthies which adorn 
the walls, to see the costly treasures 
which the generosity of benefactors 
of earlier times enabled the Com- 
pany to accumulate, to admire the 
wise schemes for the adapting of 
old bequests to modern needs, and 
to realize in some measure the debt 
that the country owes to these an- 
cient City Guilds. These halls are 
the homes of ancient usage and cus- 
toms, which have lingered on 
through the centuries, and seem to 
defy the changes wrought by utili- 
tarianism and the modern spirit of 
the age. Amidst all the changes 
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that have come to us, amazing ex- 
pansion, changes of laws and cus- 
toms, revolutions in governments, 
it is good to have with us still those 
grand old City Companies, which 
maintain the principles handed 
down from remote ages, and make 
them adaptable to modern needs 
and requirements. 

The City Companies or Guilds 
have played so important a part in 
the civic life of London, that to un- 
derstand its complete story, one 
must first study the records of these 
splendid institutions, which have 
molded, fashioned, and maintained 
the corporate existence of the City 
through countless generations. 
Why were these Guilds founded, 
and what were their functions and 
objects? They were closely asso- 
ciated with the trades they repre- 
sented. The Mercers, or Grocers, or 
Goldsmiths—who lived close to- 
gether, each having its own special 
locality—in early times formed 
themselves into a Guild or Com- 
pany, which was of a distinctly re- 
ligious character. Rules were pre- 
scribed for the attendance of the 
members at the services of the 
Church, for pilgrimages, for the 
celebration of Masses, for the de- 
ceased members of the Company. 
Charity has always been a predomi- 
nant feature of the organizations, 
the maintenance of the poor mem- 
bers of the Guild being one of the 
chief objects. Thus the Mercers 
recorded in their Charter that some- 
times men of the Mystery of Mer- 
cery, often from misfortune by sea, 
and other unfortunate casualties, 
become impoverished and destitute, 
and therefore the Guild was re- 
solved to aid them. The Fishmon- 
gers’ Charter contains a grant of 
power to hold land “for the susten- 
tation of the poor men and women 
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of said Commonalty.” Those who 
followed the trade of Goldsmith, 
were especially in need of aid, as 
they lost their sight by fire and the 
smoke of quicksilver, or became 
crazed and infirm by working at 
their industry; hence the Company 
decided to maintain their blind, and 
weak, and infirm craftsmen, and set 
aside certain property for this pur- 
pose. 

These Guilds, some of which date 
away back to early Saxon times, be- 
came by the generosity of their 
members, well endowed communi- 
ties, and set themselves to regulate 
the business affairs of the trades, 
obtaining Royal Charters for the 
well governing of their Companies. 
These charters gave to each Com- 
pany a monopoly of the trade with 
which it was connected. No one 
was allowed to carry on any par- 
ticular trade, unless he was a mem- 
ber of the Company. He must, too, 
only ply his trade in the particular 
part of the City where that indus- 
try was carried on. The quality of 
his goods must satisfy the require- 
ments of the Court of the Company, 
and also the wages he paid to his 
servants and apprentices. Further, 
no one was allowed to carry on his 
trade on Sundays or Saints’ Days. 

Such were some of the more out- 
standing trade regulations. But that 
was not all. The Guilds attained a 
high degree of importance in the 
civic life of London. The highest 
personages in Church and State 
were eager to be enrolled as mem- 
bers. They played a prominent 
part in the City’s life, even to the 
extent of being closely associated 
with the elections to the Courts of 
Aldermen and Common Council. 
Clad in their liveries, the members 
would ride or march in procession 
through the streets, to attend the 
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services of the Church, or to wel- 
come a victorious monarch, on his 
return from the wars, wearing their 
red gowns, with hoods of red and 
white, and altogether forming an 
imposing spectacle. On occasions, 
they arranged sumptuous pageants 
and banquets. 

The sun of prosperity has not 
always shone upon these institu- 
tions. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion, they were robbed and plun- 
dered, and in the time of the Stuart 
Kings, they were regarded as law- 
ful prey, and were required to make 
forced loans to the sovereign. At 
the time of the Civil War in Eng- 
land, they were sorely pressed to 
furnish supplies of money, and 
when the Great Fire in 1666 raged 
through London, they lost their 
goods, their houses, and halls, and 
were well-nigh reduced to ruin. 
But they made stupendous sacrifices 
to preserve their beloved Com- 
panies, and the tremendous in- 
crease in value of house property, 
and of land in the City, during the 
last hundred years or so, has in- 
creased their revenues enormously, 
and enabled them to carry on, and 
enlarge their charitable and educa- 
tional work, and to aid with their 
funds, all great public, benevolent 
schemes. 

Some of the Companies still per- 
form useful functions in connection 


’ with the trades with which they are 


identified. The Fishmongers pro- 
tect the citizens from having un- 
sound fish sold at Billingsgate Mar- 
ket. The Goldsmiths assay and 
mark plate; to be hall-marked is the 
evidence of real quality. The Apo- 
thecaries protect the people from 
being served by unqualified persons. 
The Founders, from false weights, 
and the Gun-Makers, from defec- 
tive gun-barrels. Until recent times, 


the Stationers kept a register of 
copyright publications; and the 
Spectacle-Makers, Plumbers and 
others keep watch over their trades, 
and endeavor to improve the work, 
proficiency, and skill of those en- 
gaged in them. 

Many of the Halls of the Com- 
panies have been rebuilt more than 
once, in the course of their history; 
but though they have been renewed, 
re-decorated, re-roofed, the walls of 
some are the same which sheltered 
the members in Elizabethan or even 
medieval times. Let us visit a num- 
ber of the Halls of the Guilds, be- 
ginning with that of the Mercers. 
The Mercers’ Company began its 
existence as early as the reign of 
Henry II. Gilbert a Becket, the 
father of St. Thomas, the Martyr, 
was a Mercer, and had his shop on 
the site of the Company’s Hall. A 
mercer was a mercator or merchant, 
who dealt in linen cloths, buckrams, 
fustians, satins, jewels, cotton, 
thread, wool, copper, lead, and salt. 
Among the Company’s distin- 
guished members was Sir Richard 
Whittington, of famous memory. 
You can see his portrait in the Hall, 
and at his side, is his cat. He made 
munificent bequests to the Com- 
pany, and in this respect, was the 
forerunner of many others. The 
earlier buildings were destroyed at 
the Great Fire, and the Hall dates 
from that period. Entering the 
door on Ironmonger Lane, we pro- 
ceed to the principal portion of the 
building, where is situated the Hall, 
which is a noble and lofty room, 
wainscoted and richly ornamented; 
and adjoining, there are also a large 
dining-room, and several court- 
rooms. Portraits of former distin- 
guished members of the Company 
adorn the walls, and when the feast 
is spread, and the Hall is a blaze 





of light, you behold such a store of 
valuable plate as is seldom seen 
anywhere else. The oldest piece is 
the fine Leigh Cup (date-mark 1499- 
1500), the gift of Sir Thomas Leigh 
in 1554, and bearing this inscrip- 
tion: 


“To elect the Master of the Mercerie 
hither am I sent, 

And by Sir Thomas Leigh for the 
same intent.” 


There are several other pieces of 
plate which escaped the Great Fire, 
at which so much was destroyed. 

Not far away, is the Hall of the 
Brewers, in Addle Street, Cheapside. 
This is an ancient Company which 
was instituted as early as 1445, by 
Henry VI, and had then been in ex- 
istence for some time, as the Char- 
ter grandly cites it as one of the 
ancient mysteries. The drinking of 


ale has always been a partiality of 
Englishmen, and the brewing of it, 
a lucrative trade, but it has always 
been subject to divers restrictions. 
Severe pains and penalties were in- 
flicted for defective measures, and 


other fraudulent practices. The 
Company soon attained a high rank 
among the fraternities. It had the 
power of searching and examining 
all brew-houses, tasting the ale, in- 
specting grain, or hops,—on land, 
or on ships and barges on the river. 
This Company’s Hall is a splendid 
example of Renaissance architec- 
ture, and is said to have been de- 
signed by Sir Christopher Wren, the 
architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
On this site, the Brewers’ Company 
possessed a Hall as early as 1420, 
wherein some great banquets were 
held, a number of the menus having 
been preserved to this day. This 
earlier building disappeared, as so 
many others did, in the Great Fire 
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of London. With all of these Com- 
panies however, there was no sit- 
ting down amid the ruins of their 
home, and bewailing their hard 
fate. They were up and doing, 
building, building everywhere. In 
this respect, the Brewers were not 
one whit behind their friends. An 
interesting fact about this Hall is 
that the old kitchen with its ancient 
fireplaces and spits, and the fine 
lead cistern, is still in existence, ac- 
cording to our latest advices. 
Another Company’s building, 
which will repay a visit, is that of 
the Barber-Surgeons, in Monkwell 
Street. The actual Hall of this in- 
teresting fraternity has been sold, 
but they have retained the court- 
room and a few other chambers. 
The courtroom is the work of Inigo 
Jones, and was built about 1636. It 
contained a portrait of that noted 
architect, painted by Van Dyck, and 
also the famous painting by Hol- 
bein, representing the granting of 
the Charter to the Company of the 
Barber-Surgeons, by King Henry 
VIII. It is rather curious — this 
coupling of the Surgeon’s Profes- 
sion with the Trade of Barber. The 
barbers’ pole bears witness to the 
fact that his art did not consist 
merely in shaving, and cutting hair, 
but also in bleeding his customers 
according to ancient practice. It 
was painted with stripes, to repre- 
sent the bandage used in the opera- 
tion, while the patient grasped a 
pole. The curing and healing of 
wounds, hurts and infirmities of 
various sorts, as well as the letting 
of blood, came within the scope of 
their calling, and it would appear 
from their Charter that there were 
two classes of practitioners, — bar- 
bers who did surgery, and skilled 
surgeons who confined themselves 
to surgery. It was not until the 
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reign of George II, that the medical 
profession proper was _ released 
from its connection with the Bar- 
bers. 

Another interesting Company 
Hall is that of the Girdlers who in 
former days were called “Zonars.” 
This building is in Basinghall 
Street. St. Lawrence was their 
patron, and three gridirons — the 
emblem of the Saint—appear on 
their arms. Their trade was an im- 
portant ome before the days of 
pockets, when every man and wo- 
man wore a girdle, on which was 
suspended such useful articles as 
keys, purses, or books. This Hall 
was also destroyed in London’s 
Fire, but was speedily rebuilt. In 
all of these Halls, ancient customs, 
to a large extent prevail. When 


the Master and Wardens of this 
Company are elected, they are 
crowned. Until quite recently, it 


was the custom to bring the crowns 
into the Hall, and place them on the 
heads of other members than those 
destined for election, when the 
opinion of the members was asked 
as to whether they fitted. “No fit” 
was the expressed view, until at 
length, the crowns were placed on 
the heads of the Master-elect, and 
Wardens-elect, and “Good Fit” re- 
sounded throughout the chamber. 
Among the shops of the booksell- 
ers in Paternoster Row stood the 
old Hall of the Stationers’ Company, 
which Company is now well over 
five centuries old. It is really de- 
scended from the Brotherhood or 
Society of Textwriters or Scriven- 
ers, who began their corporate ex- 
istence in 1403. They had stations 
or shops in Cheapside, and from 
these stations, derived their name 
of Stationers. After they were in- 
corporated, they became an impor- 
tant body, and without their license, 


no one was allowed to print a book. 
“Entered at Stationers’ Hall” is a 
phrase familiar to book-lovers, and 
until not so many years ago, they 
had to do with the safe-guarding of 
copyrights in England. Now their 
services are not required in that 
way. The Stationers have frequent- 
ly changed their home. Their first 
Hall was in Clement’s Court, Cheap- 
side. Thence they migrated to St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and then to 
Abergavenny House, Amen Corner. 
The records tell us that this Hall 
fell into bad repair, and needed im- 
mediate attention. At the time, the 
funds of the Company were low; so 
in 1660, they sold their interest in 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs to provide 
money for rebuilding their Hall. 
Alas! only a few years later, the 
building was destroyed by the Great 
Fire. They rebuilt the Hall in 1674, 
and had it wainscoted by Stephen 
Colledge. 

Another Hall, which should be 
included, even in this necessarily 
abridged account, is that of the 
Company of Parish Clerks. The 
Company of Parish Clerks has 
never attained the rank of what is 
called a Livery Company, but it has 
a unique history, and a singular in- 
terest is attached to their office. 
Their present Hall is in Silver 
Street, and consists of a ground 
floor, with cellars, and on the first 
floor, are the small hall and court- 
room. In the Hall, is an organ that 
was purchased in 1737, in order to 
enable the clerks to practice psal- 
mody. Portraits of former mem- 
bers and benefactors of the Com- 
pany adorn the walls, including 
William Roper, the son-in-law and 
biographer of Sir Thomas More; 
John Clarke, Parish Clerk of St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, in 1805; and 
others. The windows are filled 





with stained glass, and these show 
portraits of Clerks of the seven- 
teenth century, the Royal Arms of 
Charles II; those of the Company, 
and a portrait of Queen Anne. This 
Hall has many treasures: prints 
and documents, and also the ancient 
pall which is used on the occasion 
of the funeral of deceased members, 
and two garlands of crimson velvet 
embroidered, bearing the date 1601, 
which were formerly used at the 
election of the two Masters. 

One of the duties of the Parish 
Clerks was the publishing of the 
Bills of Mortality, and for this pur- 
pose, they had a license for the set- 
ting up of a printing press in their 
Hall, in 1625; and from this press, 
several important books were is- 
sued, copies of which can be seen 
at the Hall. The Parish Clerks take 
a great pride today in their charm- 
ing little hall, and in the history and 


dignity of their worshipful Com- 
pany. 


But Time marches on, and the 
outer aspect of London is ever 
changing. Somewhere it has been 
said “she is black but comely”—- 
black with the accretions of years 
of fog and smoke which clothe her 
with a mourning robe; but ever 
comely, ever attractive, as she tells 
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her tale of a thousand years of civic 
life, and of the great events of his- 
tory, her eyes have looked upon. 
Her e@hanging however is inevitable: 
where the pulse of life beats fast, 
antiquity must bow before the ris- 
ing tide of modern progress. 

On one occasion, the late Lord 
Curzon asked—“Does any one real- 
ly know London, or anything more 
than a small corner of London? 
Does any one really care about Lon- 
don?” The answer is, Those who 
know her in her vastness, her varied 
moods, her ever-changing charac- 
ter, those who know her secrets, her 
treasures from bygone years, her 
monuments, her churches, her an- 
cient dwellings of merchant, noble, 
or ecclesiastic, her ancient Guilds 
and Companies, her very street 
names that breathe of history,— 
those who know all these, love Lon- 
don with an undying affection. 

In Old London, the storied past 
and the vibrant present meet; and 
blended together, exert that mys- 
terious “pull” on all who have ever 
known the gray old City. So there 
we leave it! Aye! even in these 
days of destruction and demolition, 
the Spirit of London still lives, and 
will live as long as Time lasts. 


JAMES KERR. * 
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CHRISTIANITY PREFIGURED 


Or all the great pagan religions 
the one that most closely resembled 
Christianity was certainly that of 
Osiris. Osiris was the son of the 
earth-God, Seb, and the sky-God- 
dess, Nut. At his birth a voice rang 
out proclaiming that the Lord of 
All had come down to dwell among 
men. He reigned as a King over 
the Egyptians, reclaimed them from 
their savagery and taught them 
civilization and true religion. Com- 
mitting the Government of Egypt to 
his wife, Isis, he then travelled over 
the world conferring similar bene- 
fits on the other nations. But on 
his return to Egypt he was mur- 


dered by his wicked and jealous 
brother, Set. Set afterwards cut his 
dead brother’s body into fourteen 
pieces, which he distributed in four- 
teen different places throughout 


Egypt. But Isis collected these 
fourteen pieces together, and she 
and her sister, Nephthys, then la- 
mented the murdered God. Their 
laments were not in vain. Ra, the 
sun-God, heard them, and sent 
down Anubis, by whom Osiris was 
brought back to life, and reigns ever 
afterwards as Lord of the Under- 
world. 

It is clear that there are remark- 
able similarities between this story 
and that of Christianity. But also 
that there are differences no less 
striking, and the great difference is 
that there is no pretence of evidence 
that the story of Osiris ever hap- 
pened. The Christian claims meet 
the world with a historical chal- 


lenge. So, too, there is this enor- 
mous difference, whatever may be 
the alleged similarities, between 
Christianity and Mithraism which 
was a dangerous rival of Christian- 
ity in the early Roman Empire, but 
about which we know but little. 
No contention could therefore be 
less scholarly than one, which main- 
tained that Christianity was in any 
way the same as earlier religions. 
There had been indeed great ethical 
teaching before Christianity—teach- 
ing, which bore similarity to that 
which Christ was afterwards to 
give to the world—but it came not 
from the pagan religions, but, as we 
have shown, from philosophers and 
poets, who were forced into self- 
expression, simply because they 
were in search of a religion greater 
than that with which their age pro- 
vided them. What ritual of a pagan 
religion taught men to pray a pray- 
er, such as the Lord’s Prayer, 
preached a sermon such as the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, or could parallel 
the story of the Agony in the Gar- 
den? The pagan religions offered 
dodges by which the devotee could 
obtain God’s help for the accom- 
plishment of his own will. The 
Christian religion bade the devotee 
identify his will with that of God. 
That there were similarities is 
indeed true, and some of those 
similarities are surprising to those 
nurtured in the traditions of the 
nineteenth-century secularism. 
What do these similarities prove? 
Do they prove Christianity false? 
Or do they show man from the first 
haunted with dim inklings that 
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truth was to be found down strange 
roads, where what prides itself as 
common-sense might hesitate to 
journey, unable to see clearly what 
the truth was, muddling it, pervert- 
ing it, lacking the courage to pro- 
claim it in all its goodness? 


“So the all-great were the all-loving, 
too— 

The madman saith he said so—it is 
strange.” 


If man from the first has felt that 
there is in some strange way, in- 
comprehensible, a possibility of vi- 
carious atonement, a mystery in 
sex, a conquest over death, a mys- 
tery of the sacraments, a mystery 
of the trinity, if he has had some 
obstinate feeling that his own hu- 
man nature was linked, or destined 
to be linked, in one body with a 
nature that is more than human, 
does this prove Christianity false? 
Should not the very strangeness of 
the notions, when combined with 
their universality, cause us rather 
to pause? May not the explanation 
be that God who created the world 
was a God of Three Persons and 
that in the years before the Incar- 
nation He was already leading man 
stumblingly up to ask for his own 
Redemption? And may not the 
faults of misunderstanding be due 
to a secularist humanitarianism 
that has been so anxious to be secu- 
lar that it has forgotten to be hu- 
mane? In other words, who is judge 
and who is defendant? The nine- 
teenth-century sceptic was very cer- 
tain that he had the right to sit in 
judgment on all the superstitions of 
the past and condemn them. But 
now we do not feel so sure. We see 
whither secularism has so quickly 
led us, and we wonder whether 
things might not perhaps have 
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turned out a little better, if only the 
nineteenth-century sceptic had re- 
tained at heart as much sense as 
the savage whom he pilloried. The 
savage, with all his crudities and 
confusions and contradictions, yet 
never sank quite so low as Mr. 
Wells’ Homo Sapiens. “Christian- 
ity,” the secularist tells us, “is but 
a fertility cult,” and we can but re- 
ply by wishing that, if he has not 
the brains to understand Christian- 
ity, he might at any rate have the 
brains to understand a fertility- 
cult. 

For it is indeed true that if he 
understood that he would be half- 
way to understanding all. In these 
days, when even Christian cradles 
stand empty and their emptiness 
not even lamented, is there not a 
challenge in the great pagan poet’s: 

“Children are the soul of life 
to all men; and, who ever com- 
plains because he has them not, 
by his complaints suffers the less, 
and is so far blest in his unhappi- 
ness.” 

Is not Euripides here nearer 
Christ and nearer sanity even than 
many who today profess and call 
themselves Christians? 

—From Noble Castle. By CHnaisTopHer 
Hous (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 


-— 
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FREEDOM WITH RESPONSIBILITY 


THERE are many signs of a res- 
toration of human values in society 
itself. The social consciousness of 
the race has been awakened in the 
past century in part by education 
and in part by revolutionary move- 
ments which show what despair 
can do when organized under selfish 
leadership. More and more people 
are aware of the social injustice 
that has taken root in society and 
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of the loss of human values inher- 
ent in the mass organization of so- 
ciety. Men are beginning to be 
aware of the social and spiritual lag 
in an era of great technological de- 
velopment. The tendency is not 
necessarily to slow up the one 
process but to develop the latent 
spiritual forces of society and to 
spur them to an active participa- 
tion in life. 

Two things are becoming clear 
now. Society cannot go on forever 
with the single aim of dominating 
the material universe—it cannot 
forever subordinate humanity to 
the machine. It is equally clear 
that man’s spiritual life is inde- 
structible—it cannot be annihilated 
by apathy or by force. What the 
present war demonstrates above all 
else is that man can and will destroy 
the material civilization by which 
he has chosen to live; the same 


energy he has used in building, he 
is now using in the cause of de- 


struction. How much terror and 
suffering will be necessary to bring 
man back to a recognition of his 
spiritual nature and of the spiritual 
basis of society is hard to estimate. 
So far it is mainly the innocent who 
have suffered, but the war has hard- 
ly made a start. When man has 
finally destroyed this world, he will 
be forced back to a recognition of 
the spiritual nature of life. 

The most important social pro- 
nouncements of our time have come 
through the encyclicals of Popes 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. They have 
been quietly incorporated in the 
programs of social and political 
leaders without acknowledgement 
and not always with the best inten- 
tions. Thoughtful people every- 
where have given them attention. 
Even when these programs have 
been distorted by selfish motives or 
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inadequately administered, they 
have done some good in calling at- 
tention to the needs of the poor and 
to the responsibilities of govern- 
ment. They tend to correct one of 
the most insidious fallacies of liber- 
alism — that government has no 
moral or religious responsibilities. 
In an effort to escape domination by 
the church, liberals have defeated 
their own liberal ideals by making 
government an irresponsible agent 
and therefore the instrument of 
tyranny. It is true that the sphere 
of the church is spiritual, the sphere 
of government political, but there is 
a large area of influence which these 
two institutions hold in common. 
To deny the influence of religion on 
moral and social questions is to sap 
its vitality. To deny the responsi- 
bility of government for the com- 
mon good is to invite indifference 
and tyranny. 

There have been various move- 
ments to recall the privileged classes 
to a sense of their responsibility for 
the public good. But more inter- 
esting than these is the attempt 
within privileged groups themselves 
to reduce human greed through 
coéperative organizations in which 
everyone concerned is given a share 
in the responsibility and the profit 
of the enterprise. Distributionism 
has taken hold in England, Norway, 
Germany, and our own southern 
states. These movements are of 
interest for three reasons. The plan 
started with men who were relative- 
ly secure; the sharing is voluntary, 
not imposed by the government or 
by employers or unions, and the aim 
is the protection of human person- 
ality rather than of material goods. 
Through this system a man has cer- 
tain rights in disposing of his work 
or skill; he is not at the mercy of 
employers or of the impersonal laws 





of supply and demand. The move- 
ment recognizes the fact that what 
man wants to possess is not always 
material goods but the right to use 
his skill or labor or intelligence in 
a way that will satisfy him as well 
as society. 

The most interesting of all social 
movements are those that begin 
with individual sanctity instead of 
with the direct reform of society, 
such as the Jocist movement, start- 
ed among the miners of Belgium in 
1921. This movement took hold 
quickly and spread to other groups 
of workers, including students, and 
to other countries, including France, 
England, and the United States. 
The organization is closely knit, be- 
ginning with cells of eight or ten 
workers and rising through larger 
groups to a great national organiza- 
tion. The whole emphasis is on per- 
sonal sanctity. The leaders realize 
that all reform begins with the in- 
dividual and consists in the gradual 
divinization of his nature and 
thence spreads gradually through- 
out society. A man’s labor is given 
the stamp of an honorable calling, 
no matter how humble it may be, 
and he is encouraged to carry it out 
to the best of his ability and then to 
concern himself with the general 
condition of his factory or mine or 
ship. Workers are advised to work 
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within their own groups; students, 
for instance, must not concern 
themselves with reforming labor but 
with reforming themselves. The 
movement caught up the hearts and 
imaginations of men and spread 
rapidly before the war, because it 
sanctified man’s work, gave him a 
place of dignity among his fellows, 
and helped break down the isola- 
tion and disintegration of modern 
society. 

It is increasingly clear that the 
most important change in society 
today is ideological. Wherever it is 
possible to change the ideas of men, 
it is possible to change the world in 
which they live. A movement to 
change society is limited by time 
and space and all manner of prac- 
tical considerations. But an idea 
may take root and spread unseen 
over a wide area until its influence 
becomes visible in the lives of men 
everywhere. Hence the idea that 
man can reform the world by re- 
forming himself is important. The 
insistence on a new kind of freedom 
is also important—freedom with re- 
sponsibility. Without responsibility, 
freedom turns to license and tyran- 
ny. With responsibility, it is a hu- 
man heritage worth dying for. 

—From The Novel and Society. By N. Exrz- 


aneTa Monroe (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE DiGNity OF LABOR 


ANYONE who has looked carefully 
at those English churches which 
were built in mediaeval times has 
probably noticed, somewhere in the 
remains of their decoration, the 
homely figure of a man or woman 
engaged in some perfectly ordinary 
everyday task. It may have been a 
man ploughing, a miller receiving 
sacks of grain at the door of his 
windmill, a fuller at work on a 
length of cloth, a woman spinning, 
or binding up sheaves of corn. Was 
the craftsman weary of carving 
saints he had never seen; had he 
evaded the supervision of his eccle- 
siastical patron, to amuse himself 
by setting down a direct impression 
of the life of his day? This last his 
work was certainly. He might have 
spoken that same morning with the 
thatcher he carved on a bench-end; 
that woman spinning in the chim- 
ney corner, with the cat on the back 
of the settle, might be his own wife. 
But the carver’s work was none the 
less a part of the religious art by 
which fundamental values were 
kept before men’s eyes. Similar 
figures are to be found in the pages 
of Saxon calendars, which were 
penned and illuminated by monkish 
scribes. The teaching of these 
paintings and carvings of plough- 
men and spinners was an inspiring 
one. It was a reminder that men 
and women, by due and right ful- 
filment of their daily work, were co- 
operating in God’s great plan for 
the redemption of the world. 

Sometimes these figures occur 
singly, and may always have been 


isolated champions of the honour of 
toil. More often there is a series, 
which, if it has survived in entire- 
ty, represents the occupations of 
the twelve months of the year. As 
a rule, they are not quite all labours. 
The month of May is sometimes 
represented. by the figure of a girl 
bringing in the May blossom from 
the woods. I have seen a gallant 
riding out hawking stand for July. 
But most of the months are repre- 
sented by the agricultural operation 
proper to the season. 

January may be ploughing, or the 
pruning of what sometimes looks 
like vines: February may be fenc- 
ing. March, then as now, was the 
time for sowing, and is represented 
by that figure of the sower which 
always seems to have a hint of 
parable. April may be scaring birds 
from the newly-sown seed. If May 
is not a holiday, we are reminded 
of shepherds tending ewes and 
lambs. June may be weeding the 
crops, July may show us a line of 
jolly young men with their scythes, 
mowing hay. August is nearly al- 
ways the reaping of the corn, Sep- 
tember the triumphant harvesting 
of the grain. October is usually a 
man beating down acorns to feed 
swine, November the autumn 
slaughtering of swine or oxen to be 
salted down for winter food. De- 
cember will be an indoor scene, 
sometimes threshing in the barn; 
but more often it shows a fire of 
crackling logs with a pot slung 
above it, on one side the husband- 
man taking a well-earned rest as he 
warms his hands, while the house- 
wife sits on the other side of the 
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fire, keeping an eye on the pot as 
she busies herself with distaff and 
spindle. 

We have here the whole round of 
the villagers’ year, and one with 
which even townsmen were not en- 
tirely unfamiliar at first hand. Bur- 
gesses had their commons for graz- 
ing stock; the vacations of students 
were planned so that they might as- 
sist with the harvest; weavers might 
be ordered to shut up their work- 
shops, and go out to labour in the 
fields af the ingathering of the 
crops. Most men had some 
acquaintance with farming, and 
women often helped with the lighter 
work; nearly all women were spin- 
sters for their own households. 
Such work, in days before power 
manufacture and imports on a large 
scale, was absolutely essential to the 
life of the community, and there- 
fore commanded respect. This is 
not to say that common labour was 
never selfishly exploited by those in 
a position to do so; but such be- 
haviour was an offence against the 
true creed of the day and not, as it 
later became, a part of it. 

This respect for daily work died 
slowly. The old countrymen and 
countrywomen I knew as a child, 
hard as had been their lot, small as 
was the material reward of their 
labours, respected their work. 
There was for them a rightness, al- 
most a holiness, about the growing 
and preparing of food, even though 
it was not for their own enjoyment. 
They were more contented, and 
therefore happier, than their sons 
and daughters who found shorter 
hours and higher wages in the great 
manufacturing and trading towns. 
Dumbly they still felt that by their 
labours of field and home they were 
fulfilling God’s purpose. The same 
applied to those who worked at the 


crafts which directly served their 
neighbours; the village or small 
town smith, wheelwright, saddler, 
cooper, and basket maker, stili felt 
the dignity of their occupations. 
We cannot all return to the farm 
and the small workshop. But un- 
less we recapture something of their 
attitude towards our daily work, I 
doubt if we shall have peace be- 
tween nations or the component 
parts of them, nor indeed in our 
own souls. Unless men and women 
have work to do which in itself is 
worthy of respect, I doubt if we can 
build a better world than the un- 
happy one which has drifted into 


almost universal war. 
—Farepa Derrick in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
November, 1941. 


-— 
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THE TRUE DANGER 


Ir is impossible to withhold ad- 
miration for the ability and spirit 
which Russia is displaying in bring- 
ing up men and supplies for its 
hard-pressed fronts. The enemy has 
made devastating inroads on two- 
thirds of the country’s industrial 
regions and has undoubtedly inflict- 
ed heavy losses as regards both cas- 
ualties and prisoners. And yet Rus- 
sia’s armies fight on and Russia’s 
civil front remains steady. 

This remarkable tenacity and this 
readiness to endure every sacrifice 
for the sake of country and revolu- 
tion obviously contrast painfully 
with the defeatism of France, and 
one need not look to Communist or 
extreme left sources when account- 
ing for the wholehearted admiration 
for Russia throughout the Western 
world. It is in itself a perfectly 
spontaneous tribute to courage and 
resolution in an ally fighting the 
same immediate battle as ourselves. 

None the less, apart from the fact 
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that it serves the ends of those who 
have always looked to Moscow for 
their gospel, it is likely to have con- 
sequences which the Christian can- 
not but consider dangerous. 

For the Western world is now 
becoming convinced that there is 
something fine and worth imitating 
in the Soviet revolutionary ideal. 

And it is natural for it to do so. 
Those who prophesied that this god- 
less regime must inevitably collapse 
under pressure were wholly wrong. 
It is tough and, up to a point, it can 
command the best allegiance of 
men. 

But what the whole-hearted ad- 
mirers of Soviet Russia are forget- 
ting is that Nazi Germany has like- 
wise proved to possess a national 
efficiency and a popular spirit that 
are even superior to those of Rus- 
sia. Never before has the world seen 
anything like the organising quali- 
ties of Hitler’s Reich, and this or- 
ganisation presupposes the well- 
nigh perfect backing of a whole 
regimented people. 


In other words we are admiring 
in Russia very much the same quali- 
ties as we loathe in Germany. 


Central despotism, ruthless regi- 
mentation, drastic elimination of all 
opposition, the State serfdom of the 
whole population, absolute single- 
mindedness in the service of the 
State’s immediate needs, popular 
revolutionary fervour, these are the 
instruments which can forge a 
strong, determined and completely 
self-sacrificing people. 

The fact that Russia is fighting 
in self-defence and on our side, 
whereas Germany is the aggressor 
and fighting against us, is, from 
this point of view, largely an acci- 
dent. Russia’s foreign policy since 
the outbreak of war could scarcely 
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be called anything but desperately 
opportunist. Indeed, the original 
pact with Hitler precipitated Rus- 
sia’s present fight for survival. 

The Christian—and for that mat- 
ter the democrat and old-fashioned 
liberal—must now admit what he 
had been inclined to doubt, namely, 
that these great modern dictator 
States deliver the goods and that 
they get the material best out of 
men. 

But it will be a sad day when the 
Christian, the democrat and the 
liberal join in the chorus of praise 
and admiration and even worship 
of this socialistic ideal. For as soon 
as they do that they kegin to doubt 
the faith in higher values that is in 
them. And then their own infinitely 
finer, if immediately less effective, 
ideals are doomed. They have sold 
the pass. They have become fifth 
columnists of the real enemy of 
civilisation. 

There lies the true danger of the 
great popular movement to acclaim 
the Soviet. All unknowing, we are 
embracing the very ideals against 
which we are fighting in Nazi Ger- 
many. And we are determining our 
own future, determining it in the 
model of that State Socialism which 
in some parts goes by the name of 
Nazism and in others by that of 
Bolshevism. For even if Russia be 
defeated, men will not easily forget 
how her people resisted. 

Without seeking to deny the 
amount we owe to Russia, still less 
to deny the undoubted courage and 
gallantry of Russia’s sovietised peo- 
ple, we Christians must seriously 
ask ourselves whether this uncriti- 
cal, nation-wide, acclaiming of the 
Soviet and all its works may not be 
a greater danger to our Christian 
and national inheritance than are 
the similar works of our enemy, 
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which we can openly hate and op- 


se. 

It is possible to co-operate effec- 
tively with the Soviet without wor- 
shipping ideals that are as anti- 
Christian and anti-British as those 
of Nazism: it is possible to acknowl- 
edge the effectiveness of this new 
socialistic dictatorship without 
wanting to imitate it ourselves. 
That has been the way in which we 
have tried to look at the Anglo-So- 
viet alliance. 

—Catholie Herald (London), November 7th. 


-— 
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THE IMMATERIAL BonpD 


STREWN across the Press and the 
speeches of public men we may 
find calls to unity and plans for 
post-war unification. In this coun- 
try and in the United States these 
pleas and proposals are usually la- 
belled “democratic” and in many 
instances look forward to a world 
unit. 

In view of the ravages of the 
present war and the certainty of 
widespread post-war difficulties it 
may not be inappropriate to sum- 
marize some of the factors involved 
and to examine what unity is and 
what it is not. 

Few would deny today that Eng- 
land is a united country and that 
her chief strength derives from 
that fact. We have set ourselves a 
task of which the great majority of 
our countrymen approve, and each 
of us, in his or her own way, is 
making an effort to attain the com- 
mon end desired by all. It is thus 


natural enough that we should see 
in this unity, which is helping us 
so materially in our fight against 
Prussia, a form of strength and 
good fellowship that would be of 
the highest benefit to us in the years 
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of reconstruction, and one which 
could with great advantage be ex- 
tended so as to embrace wide areas 
—or, indeed, the whole—of the 
world. 

The project is a laudable one. 
The human race is a single species 
and, though the differences between 
peoples tend towards divergence, 
their common humanity should 
prove a still stronger incentive to 
co-operation and eventual unity. 
Mankind was not created to destroy 
itself by wars and murder, but to 
live its span on the earth in amity 
and mutual forbearance. So much 
is taken for granted alike by be- 
lievers and disbelievers in a future 
life. But when we begin to examine 
the nature of this unity, looked for- 
ward to by all, we come across a 
deep cleavage of opinion. 

There are those who would 
achieve it by material means alone. 
These people think in terms of su- 
pranational governments and police 
forces, world economic planning, 
the elimination of frontiers, stand- 
ardization of education—in short, 
they would restrict the many with 
man-made bonds, so as to make 
them one, much in the same way 
as a farmer will bind separate ears 
of corn into a single. sheaf. In this 
view the world—or the area chosen 
for unification—is looked upon as a 
sort of draughts board on which all 
the pieces are to be moved in ac- 
cordance with the same rules by a 
few master minds. 

The fatal weakness of this pro- 
posal is that it fails to take account 
of human nature. If you confine a 
number of people in a single house 
and subject them to exactly the 
same treatment, the result will not 
be unity, but a prison. A governor 
and warders and a system of eco- 
nomic planning will indeed be 











necessary, but the individuals inside 
the house will remain disunited, 
unless it be in opposition to the re- 
straints imposed upon them. 

If we seek to reach a solution of 
the age old problem of the one and 
the many, we cannot do better than 
study the individual being. Here 
we see a most complex variety of 
cells working together in perfect 
concord, but the principle of unity 
resides in no material bond but in 
: the immaterial powers of the intel- 
, ligence and the will. And what is 
true of the individual is true also 
of men in the mass: that which 
binds them together is not a par- 
ticular type of government or the 
absence of frontiers, or a universal 
economic system, but the immate- 
rial link of a common faith. Unity 
is ultimately the province of reli- 
gion. 

That is the reason why the care- 
fully constructed League of Nations 
failed and why nationality has per- 
sisted as a force. For a nation, 
though it may contain men of many 
faiths and of no faith, yet depends 
for its solidarité on an immaterial 
bond; even the land itself and na- 
tional fashions and habits being 
sublimated in the mind to form the 
strong cement of patriotism. 
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But to say that the foundations 
of unity rest upon the immaterial 
is by no means to belittle the im- 
portance of material things. The 
soul, in the language of the philoso- 
phers, is the form of the body—that 
is, it constitutes its unity—and the 
body, as we have already noted, is 
made up of innumerable cells each 
performing a highly specialized and 
necessary duty. To endeavour to 
“unite” these body cells would be 
dangerous folly: the body would 
quickly become a corpse. The same 
paradox holds good of society: the 
more individual the unit, the better 
will it conform to the oneness of the 
whole. 

Thus artificial material bonds 
imposed upon men have the effect 
of deadening instead of uniting 
them. If allowed scope to perform 
their particular functions in an at- 
mosphere of freedom and justice, 
human beings will, on their own 
initiative, form associations in- 
spired by common tastes or similar 
interests, and to these may be added 
wider loyalties. But if a permanent 
world unity be sought, that can be 
attained by nothing less pervasive 
and constraining than universal ad- 
herence to a single religious faith. 

—The Weekly Review (London), October 2d. 

















Recent Events 


WAR WITH JAPAN 


TAKEN completely by surprise 
our Naval Base at Pearl Harbor, the 
city of Honolulu and American mili- 
tary bases in the Hawaiian Islands 
were attacked by Japanese bombers 
early in the morning of Sunday, De- 
cember 7th, and 1,500 soldiers, 
sailors and civilians were killed. 
About an equal number of persons 
were injured and American war- 
ships were damaged. During the 
afternoon and the following night, 
the Japanese continued attacks on 
other United States posts in the 
Pacific: the Philippines, Guam, 
Wake and Midway Islands. The 
next day President Roosevelt ap- 
peared before a joint session of both 
houses of Congress and read a brief 
message giving these facts and ask- 
ing Congress to recognize that a 
state of war already exists between 
this country and Japan, because of 
these unprovoked attacks, carried 
out while official representatives of 
the Japanese Government were in 
Washington negotiating with our 
State Department. 

Within an hour each house of 
Congress had convened separately 
and voted the joint Congressional 
resolution declaring war. In the 
Senate the vote was unanimous, 
82-0; in the House there was only 
one dissenting vote out of a total 
of 389. Representative Jeanette 
Rankin of Montana, who had voted 
against war with Germany twenty- 
four years ago, voted “no” on this 
resolution. 


Our Ambassador to Japan, Mr. 
Joseph C. Grew, was not notified by 
the Japanese Foreign Minister of a 
state of war until after the attacks 
had been made. 

The Most Reverend Francis J. 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
pledged the loyalty and support of 
the resources of the Church in New 
York; he spoke also as Ordinary of 
the Army and Navy Chaplains, and 
announced that there were about 
500 Catholic Chaplains now in the 
service. 
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DENVER BECOMES AN ARCHDIOCESE 


In November the announcement 
was made at the Apostolic Delega- 
tion in Washington that the Dio- 
cese of Denver, Colorado, would be 
raised to the rank of an Archdiocese 
and that its present Bishop, the 
Most Reverend Urban J. Vebhr, 
would be its first Archbishop. Den- 
ver has been a suffragan see of the 
Archdiocese of Santa Fe, but be- 
cause of the great distances and the 
difficulties of traversing them, this 
present change has been made. 

The Archdiocese of Denver will 
include two suffragan sees, the Dio- 
cese of Cheyenne in Wyoming and 
a newly-created Diocese of Pueblo 
in Colorado; no Bishop has been 
named as yet for Pueblo. The 
Archdiocese of Denver was estab- 
lished as a Vicariate Apostolic in 
1865 and became a Diocese in 1887. 
Archbishop Vehr is the fourth Ordi- 
nary to govern the See of Denver. 
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CARDINAL CONDEMNS Nazi TYRANNY 


A STRAIGHTFORWARD and fearless 
declaration by His Eminence Joseph 
Cardinal van Roey, Archbishop of 
Malines, has just been made avail- 
able here, by way of Switzerland. 
The address was made to a Jocist 
Congress held some time ago at 
Wavre-Notre Dame. “War is a 
crime,” said Cardinal van Roey, 
“just as the unjustified invasion of 
a country is a crime.” His Emi- 
nence told the Catholic youth meet- 
ing that, regarding the assertion 
which is so frequently made that 
the form of government matters lit- 
tle since the Church can adapt her- 
self to all regimes, we must make 
a distinction. “The Church,” he 
said, “adapts herself to all regimes 
on condition that these regimes 
safeguard liberty and do not violate 
conscience, If a regime violates the 


rights of conscience,” he added, 
“the Church does not adapt her- 


self.” The Cardinal said that it 
does not matter to the Church 
whether she exists under a mon- 
archy or a republic, under a demo- 
cratic or an autarchical regime, pro- 
vided she be permitted to work with 
all her power and with all the 
means which she possesses by na- 
tural right, for the good of souls; 
under such circumstances, His Emi- 
nence said; the Church will adapt 
herself to the regime. His Eminence 
compared the Church to the human 
organism, saying that she can live 
under many climates and can adapt 
herself to various conditions of life, 
but that she “could not live in a 
climate and under conditions that 
would stifle her and cause her to 
die of suffocation.” 

Cardinal van Roey referred to 
North America where, he said, there 
is a complete separation of Church 
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and State, but where, with this 
separation, “the Church enjoys 
everywhere the most absolute liber- 
ty.” He continued: “Italy and Por- 
tugal are two autarchies. But what 
a difference in the conditions under 
which the Church exists in one and 
in the other!” Coming to Germany, 
His Eminence said: “With Germany 
we step many degrees downward 
and reach the lowest possible 
depths. Recall the Encyclical Mit 
Brennender Sorge; since then the 
situation has not improved.” The 
Cardinal said that in Belgium and 
Holland the Church used to enjoy 
a regime of liberty. He added that 
the Church wishes the regime “most 
favorable for her divine mission; 
she labors to obtain it, and she has 
her children labor to obtain it. It 
is therefore illicit for Catholics to 
collaborate in introducing an op- 
pressive regime.” 

Answering the argument that the 
Church should be interested only in 
souls and should not interfere in 
matters outside her domain, His 
Eminence said, “The Church, in- 
deed, claims as her rightful field all 
that pertains to God. She claims 
the whole Gospel, the entire truth 
of the Gospel, and that in all fields.” 
“Actually there is a threat to the 
liberty of the Church,” His Emi- 
nence continued, “there is a threat 
to sacred rights of conscience. We 
have the duty to open our eyes to 
be able to recognize and discern the 
dangers. We have a duty of con- 
science to combat and to strive for 
the defeat of these dangers. We 
ought to have confidence in Provi- 
dence, but we ought also to take 
efficacious action to the end that 
everything be restored in our sacred 
rights.” 

Noting that Belgium is being 
urged to collaborate, Cardinal van 
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Roey reminded his listeners that 
five centuries ago when France was 
invaded by the English everyone 
was resigned and ready to colla- 
borate—everyone, but Joan of Arc. 
“A little girl arose,” said His Emi- 
nence, “inspired by God, and in the 
face of all fought collaboration: ‘We 
must drive these people from 
France!’ It was she who was right,” 
concluded His Eminence. “We have 
assurance,” he said, “that our coun- 
try will be restored, that it will rise 
again.” 


i. 
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New SPANISH PRIMATE 


In November the appointment 
was announced of the Bishop of 
Salamanca, the Most Reverend En- 
rique Pla y Daniel, to the Archiepis- 
copal See of Toledo, which makes 
him the Primate of Spain, a post 
vacant since the death of Isidore 


Cardinal Goma y Tomas. 

The new Archbishop is a native 
of Barcelona, where he was born 
December 19, 1876. He was or- 


dained in Rome in 1900. In 1917 
he was appointed Bishop of Avila 
by Pope Benedict XV, then six years 
ago he was transferred to the See 
of Salamanca by Pope Pius XI. The 
newly-appointed Archbishop is a 
member of the Higher Council of 
Scientific Investigations and the 
Spanish government has rewarded 
his great work for the advancement 
of culture with the Grand Cross of 
Alfonso the Wise. The opinion was 
expressed in a wireless communica- 
tion from Rome that Archbishop 
Pla would be named a Cardinal very 
soon, even though no other Cardi- 
nals are likely to be created until 
the end of the war. The reason for 


this is that the Archiepiscopal See- 


of Toledo is traditionally occupied 
by a Cardinal Archbishop. 
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About the same time news was 
received that His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Vidal y Barraquer, who has been 
living in Rome since the beginning 
of the Spanish Civil War, has re- 
ceived permission from General 
Franco to return to Spain. The 
Cardinal did not support Franco 
and refused to sign a Pastoral Let- 
ter in favor of the Falangist move- 
ment published during the Civil 
War. 


-— 
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A SILvEerR JUBILEE 


Tue parish of Corpus Christi in 
New Orleans, La., said to be the 
largest organized colored Catholic 
parish in the United States and per- 
haps in the entire world, had a 
three-day celebration of the Silver 
Jubilee of its founding, beginning 
November 30th. The parish claims 
the largest parochial school in the 
South for colored children and the 
largest catechetical classes in the 
country. 

The Most Reverend Joseph F. 
Rummel, Archbishop of New Or- 
leans, presided at a Solemn Mass 
which was sung by the Reverend 
Michael J. O’Neil, S.S.J., who had 
been pastor of this church for five 
years, but who is now stationed in 
Baltimore. Four other parishes 
have been carved from the original 
Corpus Christi parish, but despite 
this division Corpus Christi num- 
bers more members now than at any 
other time in its history; the num- 
ber is estimated at close to 10,000. 
The school enrollment this year is 
1,350 children who are taught by 
fifteen Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and four lay teachers. Since 


1937 the pastor of this great parish 


has been the Reverend Edward V. 
Casserly, S.S.J. 
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MoTHER Martz VINCENTIA Dies 


MoTHER Marie Vincentia, Superior 
General of the Sisters of Charity of 
New York, died at the College of Mt. 
St. Vincent December 6th, at the 
age of sixty-eight. Mother Vincen- 
tia was a native of New York City 
and entered the Novitiate of the Sis- 
ters of Charity after being gradu- 
ated from St. Gabriel’s Academy 
conducted by these Sisters. For 
over twenty years Sister Vincentia 
was stationed at St. Lawrence Acad- 
emy in East 84th Street. Then in 
1915 she was appointed professor 
of Latin at the College of Mt. St. 
Vincent. A few years later she be- 
came Mistress of Novices and then 
in 1921 was elected Mother Superior 
of Mt. St. Vincent, serving two 
terms in that office and then going 
in the same capacity to St. Vincent’s 
Retreat, Harrison, New York. 

In 1923 Mother Vincentia was 
appointed assistant to the Superior 
General, Mother Miriam Regina. 
When the latter died two years 
later Mother Vincentia was elected 
to this position. She was re-elected 
in 1939. Mother Vincentia’s juris- 
diction extended over the institu- 
tions of the Sisters of Charity in the 
Archdiocese of New York, the Dio- 
cese of Brooklyn and the Bahama 
Islands. In these territories the Sis- 
ters have a college, five academies, 
one hundred parochial schools, nine 
hospitals and several other chari- 
table institutions. 

Mother Vincentia was buried 
from St. Patrick’s Cathedral, where 
a Solemn Mass of Requiem was cele- 
brated by the Most Reverend Fran- 
cis J. Spellman, Archbishop of New 


York. The burial was at the Col- 
lege of Mt. St. Vincent. 
May her soul rest in peace! 


-— 
—_ 





LEBANON A REPUBLIC 


AT the beginning of December the 
Free French General Georges 
Catroux announced the end of 
France’s mandate over Lebanon 
and declared it an independent re- 
public with its capital at Beirut. 
This small area northwest of Pales- 
tine has played a minor part in his- 
tory for many centuries. The for- 
ests of Lebanon made it important 
to Israel and Egypt as far back as 
the time of Solomon. 

In our own times there was a civil 
war in Lebanon in the mid-nine- 
teenth century which led to Euro- 
pean intervention and brought 
about the autonomous province of 
Lebanon in 1864, but its natural 
ports of Beirut, Sidon and Tripoli 
remained under Turkish rule. This 
state of things endured until the 
first World War, and during this 
time the territory was ruled by a 
Catholic military governor assisted 
by a Council of Twelve, represent- 
ing Christians, Mohammedans, and 
Jews. The Catholics are chiefly of 
the Maronite Rite, whose Patriarch 
lives at Antioch. Peace and a cer- 
tain amount of prosperity charac- 
terized these fifty years. After the 
World War Lebanon was placed 
under a French mandate and it is 
this that has now been lifted. Alfred 
Nacache, who was Prime Minister 
under the French mandate, was 
elected first President. © 

JosepH I. MALLoy. 





Our Contributors 


Joun E. Kety’s familiarity with 
the career of “Alias Maxim Litvi- 
nov” is explained by the fact that 
Mr. Kelly has studied and written 
much through the years about Com- 
munism. He is an engineer now 
living in New Jersey, but long resi- 
dent in Spanish-speaking countries, 
and is the author of four books re- 
lating to Latin America, among 
them Pedro de Alvarado, Conquista- 
dor. Though a non-Catholic, Mr. 


Kelly is a contributor to many Cath- 
olic periodicals. 

In August, 1937, we gave our 
readers RICHARD SULLIVAN’s first 
story. He was then, and still is, an 
instructor in the department of his 
Alma Mater, the University of Notre 


Dame, and continues to show his 
students “how it is done” by his 
contributions in prose and poetry 
to various magazines, secular as 
well as Catholic. 

It is some consolation to know, 
as ARTHUR STANLEY Riaos, F.R.G.S., 
so clearly proves, that “Dictators 
Learn the Hard Way,” though we 
wish they were not so slow about 
it! In the summer, Mr. Riggs, a 
Lieutenant Commander in the Naval 
Reserve Corps, was eagerly await- 
ing a call to active duty, which we 
hope has since come to him. 

WE warn those who are averse to 
facing unpleasant facts that there 
are plenty of them in Rev. THomas 
F. Coakiey’s “The Catholic Leak- 
age,” but obviously indisputable 
facts they are, and no one may con- 
trovert them who has not made an 
investigation as thorough as Dr. 
Coakley’s. The Doctor, builder of 


the Sacred Heart Church in Pitts- 
burgh and its Rector since 1923, 
builder and administrator of De 
Paul Institute, is too well known in 
the Catholic world to need any fur- 
ther introduction from us. We wel- 
come him to our pages. 

Beinc in agreement with our 
stand concerning the present con- 
flict in Europe, Rev. THomas Ryan, 
C.PP.S., worked out his “Brownson 
Speaks of England” as pertinent to 
the present world crisis. Father 
Ryan, who is now stationed at the 
house of his congregation in Char- 
lottesville, Va., is an ardent Brown- 
sonian and will be remembered as 
the author of “The Constitution and 
the Church” in our October, 1938, 
number. 

We have had many examples 
lately of the influence of “false and 
faked news” on a nation, so JOHN 
VINCENT CoNnNoRTON’S “Leopold the 
Lion Hearted!” ought to make us 
more reasonably incredulous. The 
writer has become well known in 
our pages since he asked the ques- 
tion “Will America Go to War?” 
just a twelvemonth ago. 

CapTAIN Francis McCutxacu fol- 
lows his illuminating “War Cor- 
respondents” of last month by his 
even more revealing “Reporters of 
Revolution.” A newspaper man 
since his youth, he himself has been 
a reporter in many countries and 
on three continents and knows well 
whereof he speaks. 

THERE is much food for thought 
in everything STanLteEY B. JAMES 
writes for us, and even more than 
usual in his present “The New Aris- 
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tocracy.” Mr. James has been com- 
missioned to write the life of Mar- 
garet Sinclair, a project held up by 
the war, but which will be made all 
the more relevant to present day 
conditions for the delay. He has re- 
cently joined the staff of the Cath- 
olic Herald of London in the capac- 
ity of assistant editor. 

WE submit Dorotny (Mrs. WAL- 
TER) DONNELLY’sS “Two Sketches” to 
our readers for their imaginative 
quality. Mrs. Donnelly lives in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and is the mother of 
three small sons. She holds her 
A.B. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Michigan, where she 
also won an award of $1,500 in the 
first of the Hopwood essay contests. 
She was a frequent contributor to 
the now defunct Transition. 

Rev. STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
(“The French Speaking World”), 
is an old contributor from the 
British Isles whose pen keeps busy 
during these trying times. He writes 
from Dublin, where as our readers 
know, he lectures at the National 
University of Ireland, and directs 
the affairs of the Central Catholic 
Library which he founded. 

A convert herself, though one of 
long standing, ANNA McCLuRE 
SHOLL writes with authority in 
“Open Season.” Her versatile pen 
has produced for us through the 
years poetry, essays, short stories 
and literary criticism, and at the 
same time she has continued to 
paint with equal success. 

JaMEs Kerr (“Historic London 
and Its Ancient Guilds”) is new to 
our pages, a Scotchman by birth and 
education, a lawyer and banker by 
profession and a writer widely pub- 
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lished in the British, American and 
Canadian press. He has lived for a 
long time in Vancouver, B.C., where 
he practices as a Notary Public for 
British Columbia. 

Poets: We can sense the influ- 
ence of the range country of Nevada 
where CULLEN JONES was born in 
his “The Great Plateau.” He now 
lives in San Rafael, Calif. GERTRUDE 
JANE (Mrs. L. A.) Copp (“Strong 
Heart”) continues her active inter- 
est in the Washington branch of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America. 
N. M. CunnincHAM, 2d Lieutenant 
in the Cameroons (Scottish Rifles), 
wrote “Westminster Cathedral” 
while he was on leave in London. 
“I went to early Mass,” he tells us, 
“after one of the worst of the early 
fire-blitzes. I learnt the true mean- 
ing of the phrase ‘and dwelt 
amongst us,’ kneeling there with 
humble tired people, whose faces 
were lined and pale with anxiety, 


yet steadfast in courage and trust.” 
Born in South Africa, he was edu- 
cated at Stonyhurst and was school- 
mastering in Birmingham when the 
war broke out. We are sure that 


Mrs. JANE O’SULLIVAN COFFIN 
(“After the Night”) is now glad 
that she returned last year from 
Honolulu, where she had lived for 
twelve years, to Berkeley, Calif. 
MorTHER MiriAM, §S.H.C.J. (“Out of 
the Depths”), is now stationed in 
her native Philadelphia, after 
spending most of her teaching life 
in Chicago. She holds her B.A. from 
Creighton University and her Mas- 
ter’s from Villanova, and under the 
initials S.H.C.J. is known in the 
pages of America and other periodi- 
cals. 





New Books 


The Novel and Society. By N. Elizabeth Monroe.—Thailand, the New Siam. 
By Virginia Thompson.—The Wound and the Bow. By Edmund Wilson.— 


Boston’s Immigrants 1790-1865. 


Catholicism. By Theodore Maynard.—I Paid Hitler. 


Shorter Notices. 


The Novel and Society. A Critical 
Study of the Modern Novel. By 
N. Elizabeth Monroe. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina 
Press. $3.00. 

This is an important contribution 
to the literature of criticism, first, 
because it is critical, as all too lit- 
tle of what professes to be criticism 
is; second, because it is written 
from the standpoint of Scholastic 
philosophy, which means with a 
grasp of critical principles such as 
too few, even Catholic, critics, pos- 
sess, although they above all others 
should be thus equipped; and final- 
ly, because it is a contribution to 
American criticism, which consists 
for the most part of a welter of im- 
pressionistic opinions. Even the 
neohumanists, who are almost alone 
in their defense of standards, are 
sadly at odds in their search for 
norms. 

Basing her thesis on a study of 
the work of six modern women 
novelists, — Sigrid Undset, Selma 
Lagerlof, Edith Wharton, Ellen 
Glasgow, Virginia Woolf and Wil- 
la Cather,—Miss Monroe proceeds 
to show the extent to which their 
work has been affected by their at- 


By Oscar Handlin.—The Story of American 


By Fritz Thyssen.— 


titude towards the spiritual order 
and their realization of man as a 
moral being. By such a test the 
Catholic Madame Undset and the 
devoutly Protestant Selma Lagerlof 
make by far the best showing. Not 
that Miss Monroe overrates their 
work or minimizes that of the 
others. On the contrary, the appli- 
cation of this test enables her not 
only to explain their shortcomings, 
but to make the most of such great- 
ness as is theirs. 

She is thus in a position to give 
due credit to Edith Wharton’s art- 
istry while deploring her lack of 
spiritual insight, a circumstance 
which keeps her in the ranks of 
minor artists, and to trace Miss 
Glasgow’s sense of futility to her 
failure to appreciate the significance 
of moral struggle, which “catapults 
a man into action with the com- 
mand to extricate himself or go 
down in defeat.” 

Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter in this highly quotable 
book (than which there is no great- 
er proof of readability), is that on 
Mrs. Woolf, in whose work Miss 
Monroe considers the (possibly un- 
conscious) influence of Bergson’s 
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philosophy of time and of whose 
preoccupation with the flux of con- 
sciousness she says: “To reduce 
character te atoms falling on the 
brain is to substitute guesses as to 
an unknown reality for facts about 
a known reality and to lose sight of 
man in the abstract entirely.” 

The book is written in a clear, 
trenchant, pleasurably stimulating 
style. If it has any serious defect it 
seems to me to lie in the organiza- 
tion of the material, both as regards 
the arrangement of the chapters, 
since that on Sigrid Undset would 
in my opinion have been more effec- 
tive if it had followed rather than 
preceded the others; and as regards 
the confent of each chapter, in 
which it is not always possible to 
discern a logical plan. There are 
several minor typographical errors, 
such as the consistent spelling 
Dorothea for the name of Madame 
Undset’s heroine, and Lany for 
Lamy, but these are points of ex- 
ceedingly minor importance in com- 
parison with the book’s general ex- 
cellence. 

For Miss Monroe has so handled 
her material that in writing about 
a group of representative but wide- 
ly different novelists she has con- 
trived to establish principles that 
may safely be applied to every writ- 
er of fiction, or for that matter to 
the whole of literature. By her grasp 
of Scholastic principles she has sup- 
plied the only valid test by which 
literature or any art may be ap- 
praised, and her book is emphati- 
cally recommended to every person 
interested in acquiring such imple- 
ments, foremost among whom per- 
haps are those engaged in the study 
but above all in the teaching of the 
contemporary novel. It is especially 
called to the attention of readers 
who have hitherto had no critical 
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guide but the generally uncritical 
reviews in the periodical press. 
Above all, it is urged upon the re- 
viewers, some of them Catholic, 
who suppose they have discharged 
a critic’s whole duty by a book when 
they have summarized the table of 
contents or smugly paraded their 
personal taste. B. M. K. 


Thailand, the New Siam. By Virginia 
Thompson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $5.00. 

The rushing of Japanese troops 
through Thailand and the surrender 
of that country after a “token” re- 
sistance gives extraordinary timeli- 
ness to the book named above which 
describes the land now converted 
into an open door for attack upon 
British, Dutch and American forces 
in the Far East. Meanwhile the 
reading public has been caught un- 
awares, with almost no knowledge 
of this newly named country— 
“Siam” to us, when the king visited 
here ten years ago, and when the 
celebrated twins came a generation 
earlier. 

It has not been easy for the writer 
—already known by an earlier 
work, French Indo-C hina—to 
gather together the information 
which fills her 850 pages. This cir- 
cumstance forms her sufficient 
apology for giving us a highly de- 
tailed account, and it is also per- 
haps, her adequate excuse for not 
arranging some of the material 
more methodically. 

Of the 15 million people who in- 
habit Siam, about 50,000 are Chris- 
tians and of these between 30,000 
and 40,000 belong to the Catholic 
Church,—the only form of Chris- 
tianity in Siam until the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Presbyterians have been the most 
active of the eleven Protestant 
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bodies, but within recent years the 
Presbyterian mission “has let the 
torch of leadership be taken from 
it”; and all the Protestant Chris- 
tians, except Anglicans and Seventh 
Day Adventists, have combined to 
establish the “Church of Christ in 
Siam.” For her knowledge of the 
history of Catholic missions Miss 
Thompson depends partly upon our 
well informed and reliable Launay 
and she tells the tale honestly, al- 
though she does seem to be a little 
hard on the “unscrupulous” Jesuits 
(p. 647). All in all she has prepared 
an informative, fairly complete vol- 
ume; and the publishers have made 
it a handsome one. J. McS. 


The Wound and the Bow. Seven 
Studies in Literature. By Ed- 
mund Wilson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

In seven critical essays, Mr. Wil- 


son has given us penetrating studies 
of authors whose work has puzzled, 
or been misunderstood by, the gen- 
eral reader. The book contains full- 
length critiques of Dickens and of 
Kipling; brief papers on Casanova, 
Edith Wharton and Hemingway; 
and interpretative analyses of Fin- 
negan’s Wake by Joyce, and The 
Wound and the Bow, by Philoctetes. 

Five of the studies deal with the 
work of Victorian or contemporary 
novelists, and Mr. Wilson is emi- 
nently fitted to turn on their writ- 
ings the spotlight of modern scien- 
tific criticism. In most of these es- 
says stress is laid on the author’s 
relation to his social environment 
and the psychological factors infiu- 
encing his work. The method is 
incisive and, to some extent, reveal- 
ing. Dickens, for instance, ceases 
to be the sentimentalist and carica- 
turist. The tracing of the dynamic 
relationship between the man, the 
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circumstances of his life, his evoly- 
ing thought, and the social back- 
ground of his day results in a start- 
ling integration which leaves us 
face to face, not with the familiar 
figure of bearded respectability, but 
with a man at once conditioned by, 
in conflict with, and yet rising 
above, his environment: a great ar- 
tist and social critic; “the greatest 
dramatic writer that the English 
have had since Shakespeare.” 

In the second essay, the author 
attempts to solve the problem of 
Kipling’s disintegration as an artist. 
Presenting the process by which 
Kipling shifted from disparagement 
to apotheosis of the motherland, 
Mr. Wilson interprets the change 
in the light of the experiences of 
Kipling’s neglected childhood and 
of the quarrel with his American 
brother-in-law. 

The reader, baffled by the prob- 
lem, welcomes the ingenious ex- 
planation. Yet the method resorted 
to in these papers has its weakness: 
the basing of inference on proba- 
bility or on mere assumption. The 
evidence, in many cases, does no 
more than suggest the conclusion, 
the breach being filled with “scien- 
tific” guesswork. At times, the jig- 
saw pieces fit neatly together; at 
others, a disconcerting gap appears. 
In the essay on Kipling, for in- 
stance, the author, seeking to ex- 
plain Kipling’s capitulation to force 
in the political and social world, 
contends that “the ferocious antago- 
nism to democracy which finally 
overtakes him must have been fed 
by the fear of the household at 
Southsea which tried to choke his 
genius at birth.” Why this “fero- 
cious antagonism” did not reveal it- 
self until Kipling was a middle- 
aged man is not clarified. Again, 
when Mr. Wilson attempts to trace 
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the psychological relationship be- 
tween the women who influenced 
Dickens’s life (his sisters - in - law, 
his wife, his mistress, Ellen Ter- 
nan) and the characters of his 
books, the link is weakly forged, 
the evidence unconvincing. 

But, in fairness to Mr. Wilson, it 
must be conceded that the weak- 
ness is inherent in the method 
rather than in the performance; for 
the analysis is often stimulating 
and provocative. The temptation 
to indulge in the exercise of imagi- 
native subtlety under the guise of 
scientific procedure is no less allur- 
ing to the reader than to the critic. 
It is only when the book has been 
laid aside that doubt assails him 
and that he begins to wonder 
whether the application of psychia- 
try to literature is productive of 
deeper appreciation or fuller under- 
standing on the part of the reader. 

The psychiatrist, too, may con- 
fuse imagination with science; but 
he applies, at least, the pragmatic 
test: his patient recovers or goes 
mad. The critic is supplied with 
no test other than the apparent con- 
gtuity of fact and inference. 

Certainly, the reader becomes 
aware, as he reads the essay on 
Finnegan’s Wake, that “psychiatric 
criticism”—if it may be so desig- 
nated—can be assimilated only in 
small quantities; and he turns with 
some relief to the illuminating es- 
say on Edith Wharton, in which 
psychological delving is, on the 
whole, laid aside for the judicial 
attitude. 

What has been said does not pre- 
clude the fact that The Wound and 
the Bow is stimulating and that 
there are some excellent things in 
its pages, such as the evaluation of 
the biographies of Dickens; the pas- 
sages on stage setting in Edith 
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Wharton’s novels, and the interpre- 
tations of Philoctetes’ play as a 
parable of genius and its limita- 
tions. E. D. 


Boston’s Immigrants 1790-1865. A 
Study in Acculturation. By Oscar 
Handlin. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. $3.25. 

The Story of American Catholicism. 
By Theodore Maynard. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
The inspiration of Mr. Handlin’s 

study was found in the fact that, 

during the period indicated, Boston 
was transformed from a comfort- 
able commercial center with a cul- 
turally homogeneous population, to 
an industrial metropolis, “torn by 
intergroup hatreds and conflicts 
arising out of the influx of thou- 
sands of foreigners.” To a discus- 
sion of this transformation the au- 
thor devoted his doctoral disserta- 
tion, studying the economical, phys- 
ical and ideological adjustment or 
maladjustment of the immigrant, 
and pointing out the causes which 
contributed to the condition that 
prevails at the present day when 
two groups, Irish and non-Irish, 
each possess “cohesiveness and the 
consciousness of its own identity.” 

A well documented analysis of 
the racial constitution of Boston’s 
inhabitants in the years indicated, 
this study of occupation, health, 
economic status and criminal rec- 
ord reflects little credit on the Irish 
group; and it echoes the rather na- 
tural resentment of the older and 
richer citizen to the manner of life 
of the younger, poorer immigrant. 

It can hardly be said that the author 

tells the Irish story sympathetically, 

or that he tells it all; for within self 
determined limits, the monograph 
presents of course only a partial 
picture, and must be supplemented 





by other studies, if the reader is to 
arrive at a fair appraisal. Some- 
times, too, the author is sweeping 
in his generalizations, and some- 
times his meaning is obscure; but 
at least he does not minimize the 
responsibility of England’s iniqui- 
tous penal legislation for the cul- 
tural demoralization of the Irish, 
designed “to make them poor and 
keep them poor.” 


One of the books which will pro- 
vide a larger view of the Catholic 
immigrant in America is the second 
volume named above. The biblio- 
graphy indicates how well Mr. 
Maynard is aware of many new 
sources of knowledge made avail- 
able since the publication of Profes- 
sor (later Bishop) O’Gorman’s his- 
tory almost fifty years ago; and a 
charmingly modest and disarming 
Introduction states frankly that the 
author has made use of published 
monographs rather than of ar- 
chives, and has attempted to con- 
struct a work built out of “blocks 
other men have hewn from the 
quarries.” The book shows both 
how the Catholic body influenced, 
and how in turn it reacted to Amer- 
ica; it pictures colorful colonial days 
in the Spanish and French mis- 
sions and in the English speaking 
settlements; it discusses Catholic 
attitudes and activities in the revo- 
lutionary period and in the intense- 
ly busy era of church building and 
organizing; it takes up in turn prob- 
lems connected with immigration, 
bigotry, Negro emancipation, the 
Indian question, the Catholic school 
system, Americanism. With “The 
Age of Gibbons” the best of the vol- 
ume has been written, and the last 
sixty pages could well have been 
compressed into much smaller space 
—a fact of which the author seems 
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not unaware for he says that the 
full historical significance of the 
last twenty years is yet to appear. 
In contrast with O’Gorman’s 
more academic and statistical vol- 
ume, this book is literary, discur- 
sive, argumentative and very read- 
able. Not following a pattern of 
measured proportions, nor provid- 
ing as much information as the 
reader may reasonably desire, not 
always precisely accurate, the au- 
thor sketches backgrounds too light- 
ly at times, too often takes up or 
throws down a gauntlet. Neverthe- 
less, he has given us a popular ac- 
count of a vastly importarit chapter 
in Church history and at least par- 
tially he fills a real need; and he is 
to be congratulated on his deft 
handling of many interesting and 
important subjects, not treated else- 
where in any single volume. Clas- 
sify his book, therefore, as posses- 
sing more than ordinary value. Pre- 
sumably it will go into a second 
edition, and presumably the pub- 
lishers will then rectify their fail- 
ure to insert a table of contents in 
this fine work. J. Mcs. 


I Paid Hitler. 


By Fritz Thyssen. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.75. 

In the duel between Dr. Heinrich 
Bruening and Herr Adolf Hitler, the 
decisive vote was registered by a 
Catholic industrialist, Fritz Thys- 


sen. Dr. Bruening, recognized in 
this book and in many others, as 
the man who might have saved 
Europe, was overthrown in June, 
1932, by a combination of desk gen- 
erals, Franz von Papen, the Junker 
landowners of East Prussia and the 
steelmasters of the Ruhr. This coa- 
lition had been cemented by a ban- 
quet-meeting at Diisseldorf in the 
Rhineland in January of the same 
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year. Fritz Thyssen, persuaded 
that the Nazis could avert the Bol- 
shevik peril, contributed enough to 
the Hitler war-chest to rescue the 
Party from bankruptcy. He was 
one of the principal architects of 
the Fuehrer’s authority and one of 
the first victims of the Nazi terror. 
This is history in counterpoint 
with overtones of irony. 

Some of the irony is packed into 
the title of the first chapter: “My 
Escape from Germany.” For Herr 
Thyssen is now believed to be a 
prisoner of the Gestapo. The head- 
ing of chapter three, “The End of 
a Political Error,” seems better to 
fit the actual situation. 

The author gives an outline of 
German history as well as of his 
part in it from the defeat of Im- 
perial Germany, through the years 
of inflation, humiliation and rising 
political agitation, to the outbreak 
of the present war and its reper- 
cussions upon opponents of Adolf 
Hitler in Germany. There are illu- 
minating passages, not at all exag- 
gerated upon the persecution of 
Protestants, Jews and Catholics. 
Fraudulent Nazi finance is excori- 
ated; corruption among officials, 
high and low, is assailed. In con- 
nection with rearmament, the one- 
time steel operator claims that, al- 
though the Nazis have a powerful 
air army and strong motorized divi- 


sions, they lack efficient types of 
light artillery. “Many essential 
steel tools,” he reports, “are still 
lacking.” Fritz Thyssen insists 
that Hitler “will not win the war, 
and the responsibility will be his.” 
That implies that the coup de grace 
will come at the hands of the Ger- 
man people. 

It should be noted that Mr. 
Emery Reves, president of Co-opera- 
tion Publication Co., international 
newspaper syndicate, who first pub- 
lished these memoirs, admits that 
Herr Thyssen did not see the final 
proofs of the work. To indicate its 
authenticity a portion of the con- 
tract between Fritz Thyssen and 
Emery Reves, giving the latter pub- 
lication rights, is pictured facing 
page 80. The astonishing feature 
of this evidence is that fully half 
the page shows a blank. A large 
slice of the contract is missing in 
this facsimile. Why? Truth to 
tell, there is little in the book, in- 
cluding letters of protest and state- 
ments of Thyssen, that could not be 
gleaned from the contemporaneous 
newspapers. This raises the ques- 
tion whether, ethically, it would not 
have been more correct to suspend 
publication until more corrobora- 
tive material should be available. 
Interesting biographical sketches 
are found in the Appendix. There 
is no Index. J. F. T. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Mrs. Appleyard’s Year. 
By Louise Andrews Kent (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00). The 
blurb calls this delightful book a 
novel, but like most blurbs it does 
not tell the truth. Mrs. Kent’s book 
surpasses most novels, for it is 
interesting from start to finish, 
knows nothing of sex problems, 


and fights shy of the very idea of a 
plot. It is a series of sprightly, 
humorous, sentimental essays, 
grouped under the twelve headings 
of the calendar year. Mrs. Apple- 
yard, her opinionated husband, and 
her remarkable children, — all be- 
long to Boston, just as baked beans 
and New England clam chowder. 
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She holds the stage most of the 
time, and talks about every subject 
under the sun. She discusses the 
weather at every season, new born 
babies, the English telephone, New 
England cookery, gardens, flower- 
shows, croquet, football, New Year’s 
resolutions, Christmas cards and 
Christmas shopping. We promise 
you an enjoyable couple of hours 
with this book. 

Conquer. By John Masefield 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00). Masefield has taken as the 
theme of his latest novel the six 
days riot in Constantinople under 
Justinian, known as the Nika (Con- 
quer) rebellion. The story is told 
by Lord Origen of Argos, a devoted 
friend of Justinian and Theodora. 
He describes in vivid colors, the de- 
struction of the Church of Santa 
Sophia, the Market, the Senate 
House, and the major part of the 
city; he pictures the cruelty and the 
exactions of the Prefect, John of 
Cappadocia, the chief cause of the 
riot; he gives full length portraits 
of the rebels, Bessus, Rufinus, and 
Teraunon; he tells of the massacre 
of 30,000 in the hippodrome by 
Belisarius and his mercenaries. 
Best of all is his dramatic but true 
tale of Theodora’s determination to 
stand her ground, when the timid 
emperor was bent on flight. She 
actually said: “Flee if you wish, 
Caesar. You have the money; the 
ships await you; the sea is un- 
guarded. As for me, I stay. I hold 
with the old proverb which says 
that the purple is a good winding 
sheet.” Masefield, using a novel- 
ist’s privilege, dresses up the facts 
a bit, but in the main does not dis- 
tort them. It is a good story, well 
told, and so alive that it reads like 
a happening in present-day Europe. 

The Young and the Immortal. By 
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Isabel Currier (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50). Gretchen Mac- 
Arthur, the heroine of this tiresome 
novel, was expelled from a Cana- 
dian convent school, because she 
wanted to read a book on the Index 
—Darwin’s Origin of Species. Per- 
haps the Mother General with the 
“barest slit eyes,” realized that this 
conceited eighteen - year-old girl 
lacked character. It was providen- 
tial that she did not graduate. For 
her life—analyzed for 450 pages— 
was a lie to all things Catholic. 
Drunkenness and adultery were the 
least of her faults, and her Pauline 
Privilege marriage to a converted 
Jewish psychiatrist was more than 
she deserved. Isabel Currier writes 
from her own experience in a Cana- 
dian convent school, and in the 
Worcester State Hospital. What a 
pity that her book is such a travesty 
on convent life. It is overladen 
with realism — a euphemistic term 
for sordid sensuality. 

Now, Voyager. By Oliver Higgins 
Prouty (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.50). We have met the 
Vales of Boston in Mrs. Prouty’s 
two novels, White Fawn and Lisa 
Vale. Charlotte Vale, the drab hero- 
ine of this novel, is a slave to a 
domineering mother, who deprives 
her not only of freedom of act and 
speech, but also of all initiative. 
She is ordered about as a servant— 
told what clothes to wear, what 
people to visit, what books to read, 
what room in her large home to 
live in. A nervous breakdown 
sends her to a sanitarium, and a 
friendly, capable psychiatrist, Doc- 
tor Jaquith, suggests a Mediter- 
ranean trip as a cure. The title of 
the book is from Walt Whitman’s 
“Untold want, by life and land ne’er 
granied, Now, Voyager, sail thou 
forth, to seek and find.” As might 
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be expected, Charlotte learns to find 
herself on the liner. She smokes 
her first cigarette, takes her first 
cocktail, engages in a dangerous 
flirtation with a married fellow 
voyager, like herself “a victim of 
domestic tyranny,” and comes home 
to Boston to lead her mother a 
merry dance. Despite the mother’s 
continual threats, Charlotte inherits 
her large fortune, most of which is 
spent in caring for Tina, a moronic 
child of Charlotte’s fellow traveler, 
J.D. She cannot marry the father, 
so she devotes her life to his child. 
It is all very sentimental and very 
unconvincing. 

The Custody of the Children. By 
Isabel C. Clarke (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50). For 
twelve years Captain Mark Lawton, 
an English army officer in Ceylon 
of good Catholic stock, is happily 
married to an unbelieving wife. 


Suddenly, without rhyme or reason, 
Stella abandons her “dearly beloved 
husband and children,” and leaves 
for England with a Mr. Vincent, an 


immoral, atheistic scoundrel she 
has known only for a few weeks. 
The novel takes us to England, 
where Stella lives for years in adul- 
tery, ostracized by all her neigh- 
bors. Her husband is killed in a 
war with a revolting Indian tribe, 
and she is married to her para- 
mour. Her life with her second 
husband is most unhappy, but she 
submits to every insult. Why? Be- 
cause she loves luxury, and he can 
give her everything that money can 
buy. How her daughter Priscilla 
falls in love with her husband’s 
stepson Nigel, and makes a convert 
out of this most unpromising mate- 
rial, is one of the high lights of a 
novel, not very different from the 
many Miss Clarke has given us. 
The Venables. By Kathleen Nor- 


ris (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50). The Venables 
are supposedly a typical American 
—or shall we say—San Franciscan 
family, and if that be so, America 
is to be pitied. This is a tale of 
the efforts of an incompetent moth- 
er to raise, without the help of re- 
ligion, a family of six. Her brother 
is a good-for-nothing drunkard 
who dies an outcast in a city hos- 
pital; her sister is a nuisance vain- 
ly boasting of “the beaus” she never 
had; the children are remarkable 
for falling in love and marrying 
crooked lawyers, or for working as 
slaves for a family always on the 
verge of destitution. We read of a 
paragon of a University girl falling 
madly in love with a married pro- 
fessor, but luckily the earthquake 
ends her troubles. We read of 
commonplace travelogs to England 
and Italy, the end whereof is a pos- 
sible marriage of the heroine with 
the above-mentioned professor, 
whose impossible wife is also luck- 
ily eliminated by death. We are 
surfeited with the agonies of the 
mother’s pregnancies; —a portion 
of the novel well calculated to foster 
the pagan doctrine of birth control. 
We cannot recommend the book. 
B. L. C. 

Pray for a Tomorrow. By Anne 
Parish (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50). In a dream - quest, 
Andrew, a young English fisher- 
man, seeks the answer to his blun- 
dering betrayal of a friend who had 
trusted him. The theme—like that 
of other spiritual journeys from 
Piers Plowman to The Ancient Ma- 
riner—is universal in appeal. The 
presentation is original; for Andrew 
carries with him into the colorful 
panorama of the past his localism 
of speech and outlook and his na- 
tive simplicity of mind. But though 
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the conception is good, the crafts- 
manship is weak. The choice of the 
novel form was unfortunate: the 
compactness of the long short story 
would not only have lent strength 
to the allegory but would also have 
been better adapted to the tastes of 
the modern reader. Furthermore, 
the incoherence of the narrative, 
while conforming psychologically to 
the dream experience, confuses the 
reader. Finally, the style suffers 
from monotony of form (in this 
case, a succession of choppy sen- 
tences) and poor structure. There 
is a further defect: the author’s 
obvious lack of understanding of 
Catholicism. It is a pity that a work 
rich in idealism and possessing a 
certain quality of imagination 
should have been marred in the 
execution. 

Boot-Heel Doctor. By Fannie Cook 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50). This is a novel of that 
boot-shaped bit of Missouri which 
extends into Arkansas near the 
Mississippi River. Here Dr. Joel 
works among his neighbors, the 
share croppers. Joel is a good char- 
acter, shrewd and tender, skillful 
and patient, ready always to give 
his services and to work with home- 
made equipment. When the flood 
brings down to his forgotten dis- 
trict, young doctors trained in the 
latest methods, Joel first elicits 
their sneers and then their humble 
appreciation. The story centers on 
the devotion of Joel’s wife and the 
efforts of the share-croppers to or- 
ganize themselves, under leadership 
of a Negro whom Joel saves from a 
lynching. The crude poverty of the 
small farmers who can’t pay for the 
burial of their starved babies is re- 
alistically shown—so is their spirit 
of independence. 

Mad Grandeur. By Oliver St. John 
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Gogarty (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $3.75). A _ splendid 
panorama of life high and low in 
eighteenth century Ireland. The 
story is fairly evenly divided be- 
tween the mansions of “the qual- 
ity” and the cottages of the peas- 
antry. The time is that of the ris- 
ing of ’95, and the chief center of 
action is County Mayo. As a novel, 
the thread of plot is slight, merely 
holding together the gorgeous suc- 
cession of scene so richly painted. 
The latter include everything from 
the sacking of a mansion by the 
revolutionaries to the gruesome but 
vigorous painting of the waking of 
a condemned criminal in his cell the 
night before his execution, a chap- 
ter appropriately entitled “The 
Night Before Larry Was Stretched.” 
The scenes among “the quality,” 
though as elaborately drawn, are 
naturally less gripping than those 
placed lower in the social scale. 
Windswept. By Mary Ellen Chase 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.75). Such a novel as Miss 
Chase’s is a welcome relief from the 
current fashion of exalting the ob- 
jectionable as the normal. She is 
a fine artist who takes her province 
seriously as one to do worthy work 
in. This time her scene is some- 
where on what Yankees call the 
“eastern” coast of Maine, meaning 
the northern part of the coast. 
Windswept is the name of the house 
built there, which is the real hero 
of the story; a device probably not 
used since Henry Cuyler Bunner’s 
beloved Story of a New York House 
in the 1880’s. Her numerous char- 
acters include immigrant Ameri- 
cans, sympathetically portrayed, as 
well as born down-easters; and 
Catholic readers will find especial 
interest in her striking if somewhat 
improbable portrait of a religious, 
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Mother Radegund, French by birth. 
The novel is a beautiful piece of 
work, in the manner of that admir- 
able old New England school of 
writing now so seldom seen in New 
England—or elsewhere. 

Royal Road. By Arthur Kuhl 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $1.75). 
Very moving in its realism is this 
story of a Negro unjustly accused 
and put to death. Written more 
acceptably, more convincingly, and 
more instructively than Native Son, 
it pictures the brutal circumstances 
amid which an American Negro 
must often live and die. It is well 
planned, swift, and dramatic in 
movement; and it should leave 
every apathetic white American 
stricken with a sense of our com- 
mon guilt, and leave every sincere 
Catholic determined to aid the 
cause of organized reform. 

Mr. George’s Joint. By Elizabeth 
Lee Wheaton (A Virginia Quarter- 
ly Review Book. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50). All that we 
can say of this somewhat low-down 
book and its choice as the winner 
of the Thomas Jefferson Award is 
that the novel and our third Presi- 
dent have fallen upon sorry times 
indeed. It does a disservice to lit- 
erature, to the South and to the 
Negro. 


RELIGION: A Companion to Scrip- 
ture Studies. By Rev. John J. Stein- 
mueller (New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner. Vol. I. $3.85). Perhaps 
the present inability to obtain from 
Europe copies of works in the field 
of ecclesiastical studies will force 
American Catholic scholars to be- 
come self-sufficient in these mat- 
ters as they have in science and 
technology. A sign of this trend is 
Dr. Steinmueller’s work, the first 
volume of which is designed as a 


“General Introduction to the Bible.” 
Under this heading the author has 
assembled a great quantity of use- 
ful information on inspiration, the 
canon, the texts and versions, the 
principles of interpretation, and the 
history of exegesis, to which he has 
added a number of topics under the 
heading “sacred antiquities.” Dr. 
Steinmueller himself would prob- 
ably be the first to deny that this 
book is the final answer to our 
needs even in the field that it cov- 
ers. It has many faults,—the bib- 
liographies, which are prefixed to 
the various sections, are for the 
specialist rather than the ordinary 
student, and contain references to 
many books and articles in lan- 
guages other than English. The 
fact that the work was produced 
under pressure no doubt explains 
this and will go far, too, to excuse 
the obscurity of the language of the 
volume which at times is even gram- 
matically incorrect. These are only 
surface defects, however, which we 
hope will be cleared up in future 
editions and in succeeding volumes. 

The School of Love. By Rev. John 
A. Kane (Paterson, N. J.: St. An- 
thony Guild Press. $1.50). That 
Holy Mass and Communion teach 
in the most perfect way the love of 
God for us, and in return our love 
of God and of the bethren is the 
theme of these suggestive medita- 
tions. They tell us nothing new, 
but they tell the old truths in a most 
impressive manner. With solid doc- 
trine as a foundation but without 
theological subtleties, Father Kane 
writes of the essence of the Mass, 
the distinction between spiritual 
and sacramental Communion, the 
Eucharistic Life of Christ, the de- 
velopment of the Eucharistic Life 
in us, the Holy Ghost and the 
Blessed Sacrament. Father Gillis 














in his foreword rightly praises the 
author for making the sacred scrip- 
ture the warp and woof of the pres- 
ent volume, and for writing with 
the sole purpose of helping his read- 
ers to know and to love our Lord 
better. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY: Tomorrow Will 
Come. By E. M. Almedingen (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00). 
This is an Atlantic Monthly Press 
Publication, and is the winner of 
the Atlantic $5,000.00 prize. The 
author, a lady of mixed Russian, 
English and Danish descent, now 
a British subject, was nineteen 
years old when the revolution of 
October, 1917, swept through her 
native city of Petrograd, and she 
describes her experiences during 
the first four years of Bolshevik 
rule, besides giving several chapters 
to her life in Tzarist times. Those 
early chapters deal with her child- 
hood and girlhood, and are distinct- 
ly dull and confusing. A simple 
outline map might be profitably 
added to future editions, and might 
be supplemented by a short, pre- 
liminary sketch of that once beauti- 
ful city, now being blasted by Hit- 
ler’s bombers. The outbreak of the 
revolution rouses the reader’s at- 
tention, and the picture which re- 
sulted from Lenin’s triumph and 
the allied blockade is very true to 
the stark reality. One of the most 
pathetic passages is a short, hastily 
written, and unpretentious account 
of an incident so common that Miss 
Almedingen did not attach any im- 
portance to it, but it throws a flood 
of light on the evils resulting from 
the practice of herding whole fami- 
lies into one small room. It will be 
found on page 266. 

I Can’t Forget. By Robert J. 
Casey (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
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Merrill Co. $3.00). This and the 
one which follows are both books 
by long experienced, widely known, 
highly expert newspaper men. One 
is as fine a collection of brief, 
exciting first-hand stories of jour- 
nalistic war adventure as anyone 
could reasonably desire—more than 
fifty in number and not one of them 
a dud. Persons who have met Mr. 
Casey know that he talks as he 
writes, in a style that possesses 
unique, unvarying interest. To read 
these true stories—true, that is, in 
the journalistic sense—is the next 
best thing to visiting the spots 
which the author visited and it is 
immeasurably safer. 

Gall and Honey. By Eddie 
Doherty (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50). The second volume is the 
autobiographical sketch of a man 
who has entertained countless read- 
ers for a lifetime through the me- 
dium of the Chicago Ezaminer, 
Tribune, Record-Herald and of 
Liberty. Presenting a close-up of a 
popular writer, it reveals wholly 
unsuspected characteristics and ex- 
periences, for comparatively few 
persons knew that he was once a 
Servite novice, that he was married 
in a Registry Office and that indi- 
rectly an interview with Father 
Coughlin started him on the road 
back to the Church. Ed Doherty 
has the ability to speak of his own 
intimately personal affairs in the 
same offhand style that he would 
employ to describe a murder trial. 
Perhaps these pages will not only 
deeply affect many a reader but 
even turn more than one back to 
the pursuit of forgotten ideals and 
to the practice of religion. 

A Small-Town Boy. By Rufus M. 
Jones (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00). China, Maine, where 
Rufus M. Jones was born in 1863, 
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was not named for a country, but 
for an old and very doleful hymn, 
which the pioneer settlers of the 
late eighteenth century loved to 
sing. This book is an attempt to 
interpret the life and education of 
a Quaker boy in a small town of 
New England seventy years ago. 
The author writes enthusiastically 
of the simple life of a country vil- 
lage—of its farm chores, its winter 
sports, its summer games, its red 
school house, its old-time grocery 
store, its “Pillars,” its Quaker Meet- 
ing, its Town Meeting. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Colored Catholics 
in the United States. By John T. 
Gillard, S.S.J. (Baltimore: The 
Josephite Press. $3.00). One may 
affirm confidently of this book that 
it deals with a subject of profound 
and immediate urgency and that it 
is written by a man better fitted 
probably than any other to write 
upon the topic. Known both for 
his missionary zeal and his literary 
output, he is the author most often 
listed in any bibliography of works 
upon the Catholic Negro. It is hard- 
ly necessary to say more of his lat- 
est book than to enumerate the 
topics of which it treats: the num- 
ber of colored Catholics in the 
United States (300,000 out of 13,- 
000,000) and the efforts made to in- 
crease their number; missions to 
the Negro in the north and south 
and west; the effect of migration 
from one region to another; schools 
and welfare institutions; mission 
personnel; colored priests, colored 
brothers, colored sisters. Most 
readers will be surprised to learn 
there are now nearly five hundred 
priests engaged exclusively in Cath- 
olic work among the Negroes in the 
United States and that colored 
priests now living in this country 
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include four members of the dioce- 
san clergy and nineteen members 
of religious societies. More than 
sixteen hundred nuns are engaged 
in the work of colored missions; 
and communities of colored sisters 
(including one cloistered commu- 
nity) number four, with a total of 
over four hundred members. 

Meet the South Americans. By Carl 
Crow (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $3.00). Beginning with the 
confession of his own inadequacy 
to write a book about South Amer- 
ica, Mr. Crow goes on to construct 
a volume of which hardly any page 
lacks interest. The story of his tra- 
vels and the record of his observa- 
tions told in friendly, playful, jour- 
nalistic vein ranks him high on the 
list of current writers about our 
neighbors to the south. He is so 
keen-eyed about things and so 
original, that one is disappointed to 
find him tarred with the same old 
brush which makes almost every 
American writer on South America 
itch to have a crack at the Catholic 
Church. Mr. Crow betrays the fam- 
iliar combination of ignorance and 
childlike readiness to take bed-time 
stories seriously. Catholicism is 
still a bugaboo. The priests have a 
difficult time to adjust themselves 
“to the modern world of radio and 
cinema. These are looked on as 
works of the devil which distract 
the attention of the young people 
from their devotions.” And Colom- 
bia “is looked on as one of the last 
remaining strongholds of medieval 
clericalism.” By whom, Mr. Crow? 

A Subtreasury of American Humor. 
Edited by E. B. White and Kath- 
arine S. White. (New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc. $3.00). This book 
might confidently be presented as a 
sure source of pleasant reading to 
anyone with a little time to spare. 
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It draws upon the whole field of 
American humor from writers as 
old as Benjamin Franklin and 
Washington Irving down to Don 
Marquis, Franklin P. Adams, and 
Clarence Day, borrowing on the 
way from Mark Twain, Ring Lard- 
ner, Finley Peter Dunne. For years 
the editors have been collecting the 
finest and funniest passages of 
American humorists; then when it 
came to be a question of publish- 
ing, they established their own rules 
of selection. The story of why they 
chose the extracts here published 
and why they discarded others sug- 
gests the desirability of a subse- 
quent volume. This one will solve 
many a Christmas shopper’s prob- 
lems. 

The Golden Legend of Jacobus de 
Voragine. Part II. Translated and 
Adapted from the Latin by Granger 
Ryan and Helmut Ripperger (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00). Some months ago the pres- 
ent reviewer had the pleasure of 
commending to all lovers of medie- 
val lore the first half of an admir- 
able translation of the celebrated 
Legenda Aurea. The present volume 
completes and crowns the work. 
Covering as it does the feasts of the 
last six months of the year, it in- 
cludes quaintly winsome homilies 
upon All Hallows and All Souls, 
upon St. Dominic and St. Francis, 
upon Martin of Tours and Ursula 
of the Eleven Thousand Virgins and 
the long romance of Barlaam and 
Josaphat. The Assumption, with its 
story of Archangel Michael bringing 
back our Lady’s soul to rejoin “her 
little body” is one of the most touch- 
ing; while the tale of Mary Magda- 
len’s penitential but exciting so- 
journ in France is one of the most 
dramatic. Altogether, the book 
abounds in what might be described 
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as devout Christian fairy tales, 
where the curious medieval realism 
is punctuated by sailless ships, 
docile beasts, bells that ring and 
churches which light up of them- 
selves—and by such a multitude of 
miracles that the modern reader is 
at once a little vertiginous and a 
little nostalgic. These two beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated vol- 
umes may now be purchased boxed 
together for $5.00. 

A Time to Speak. The Selected 
Prose of Archibald MacLeish. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.75). 
Since assuming the official post of 
Librarian of the Congressional Li- 
brary, Archibald MacLeish seems 
to find expression oftener in critical 
prose than in the highly character- 
istic verse with which his name 
used to be associated. And there is 
no denying that it is trenchant 
prose, even when its controversial 
content may arouse disagreement. 
The present collection is a medley 
of articles and addresses on com- 
munism, nazism, democracy, schol- 
arship, the use of libraries and the 
newer poetry, along with older re- 
printed papers on places and per- 
sonalities. Such a discussion as that 
upon Writers and the Spanish War 
is already obsolete, while some of 
the references to Roosevelt’s policies 
might stand revision. But Dr. Mac- 
Leish says many things which 
needed saying, and his insistence 
that man must passionately desire 
and envision any reform before he 
can accomplish it will stand repeti- 
tion. 

Prolegomena to Ethics. By Rev. 
Timothy J. Brosnahan, S.J. Edited 
by Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 
(New York: Fordham University 
Press. $4.00). When Father Bros- 
nahan died in 1915, he had planned 
to write an exhaustive treatise on 
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Ethics. As Father LeBuffe tells us 
“it was not intended to be a text- 
book, but rather a source book, and 
that, too, for mature thinkers.” His 
incompleted manuscript is present- 
ed to the public just as he left it. 
Two score of chapters deal with 
definition of ethics, the morality of 
volitional acts, the passions, moral 
law and conscience, merit, duties to 
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God and self, the nature of civil 
authority, monopoly, international 
rights. An appendix contains an im- 
portant essay on “The Kantian 
Ought.” Father Brosnahan was well 
known in the world of education 
and philosophy forty years ago. He 
is still remembered for his splendid 
answer to Dr. Charles Eliot’s attack 
on Jesuit education in 1900. 
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